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PREFACE. 


THE beginnings of Ohio were the beginnings of the great 
Northwest, From it grew the majestic group of States now 
lying at the heart of the Republic. The famous ordinance of 
1787, by which the Northwest Territory was established, and 
dedicated to freedom, and which is not extravagantly described 
as “ one of the three title deeds of American constitutional 
liberty,” was first expounded and applied by the pioneers of 
Ohio, who guarded its honor with zealous patriotism, cherishing 
the covenant as a guarantee of political progress and moral 
success. 

Ohio was thus a pioneer State, hewing paths which our 
quick civilization trod with amazing alacrity. First settled by 
New England, she received the best blood of the East, and 
acquired a sturdy personality that has profoundly affected the 
great community of States, which she was the seventeenth to 
enter, and in which she has for nearly fifty years held a third 
place. She became, indeed, and has remained, a superb 
epitome of the best elements in our national life. 

The editor of the series has permitted to the author of each 
narrative the privilege of defining in his own way the familiar 
term “story.” But this involves a responsibility as well. In 
writing the story of Ohio the author has been influenced by a 
conviction that the features of the State history, and the linea- 
ments of the modern commonwealth, have not yet been ren- 
dered trite, as well as by the belief that, while political events 
are essentially a manifestation of popular feeling, they have in 
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themselves but an imperfect power to make known the character 
and impulses of the people. 

In one particular the writer upon Ohio suffers from an 
embarrassment of riches. The Buckeye State has been so 
fertile in great men (and let it not go unsaid — in great women 
also) that the names may not be catalogued without undue 
extension on the one hand, and an inevitable appearance of 
brag upon the other. There has generally been no recourse 
but to fit the names to the exigencies of the narrative, which, 
by the limits of the volume, necessarily follows the form of 
a sketch; and much that is interesting and even important 
has had to be omitted. Yet it is hoped that a substantial 
compensation may be found in the resulting compactness and 


accessibility of the story. 
ALEXANDER BLAck, 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE GREAT VALLEY, 


AD rivers in fact, as 
in the fancy of the 
poet, the faculty of 
speech, how lively 
a tale we might ex- 
pect from the Ohio! 
Flowing through a 
broad valley in 
which lay the de- 
serted villages of a 


vanished race, it 
has watched the coming and the going of new peo- 
ples, who fought some of their bitterest battles in 
its sight; and it has witnessed the rise of a last 
and greatest people whose genius has in the space 
of one hundred years transformed a wilderness into 
a great and prosperous State. 

The river has, indeed, now and then attempted 
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to tell us something of the earlier time by laying 
bare with its gentle yet persistent touch some 
fragment of metal or pottery long hidden in the 
earth. But the witnesses thus called from the mys- 
terious past have disclosed but little; and the 
mute ruins in which they lay buried, though torn 
with pick and spade, have held their secret well. 
Unless the river shall speak more plainly, these 
ruins, covered first by forests and then by cities, 
must continue to taunt us with that rather com- 
fortless possession, a half-told story; a story of 
which we know neither the beginning nor the end. 

From these middle chapters of the story what do 
we learn? Not much that helps us to understand 
the part that went before, or the part that came 
after, yet a great deal that must excite our interest 
and wonder. We learn that an active, intelligent, 
and widely-scattered race occupied the great valley 
of the Ohio thousands of years before our own race 
found the Indians in possession ; that this nameless 
people had certain instincts and habits very dif- 
ferent from the instincts and habits of the Indians 
as we have known them; that its ways of cultiva- 
ting the ground were larger and more careful than 
were the methods known to have been practiced by 
the Indians, who usually left agriculture to those 
who did the kitchen work; that it opened the 
ground, found its salts and metals, and shaped 
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furnaces, tools, vessels and ornaments, all of a more 
perfect kind than those formed by the later inhabit- 
ants of the valley; that its village organization was 
more complex, and its houses, public places and for- 
tifications more exact, secure and permanent than 
those made use of by its successors; that it was, 
in fact, less given to roaming, more domestic, and 
more advanced in respect to many of those traits 
which go to make up what we are accustomed to 
describe as civilization, 

On the other hand, these ancient remains, which 
are scattered in greatest number over the Ohio 
Valley, do not contain anything to prove that these 
people of the past were not also, in a great many 
other respects, very much like the modern Indian. 
Their tastes were evidently higher, their methods of 
living, from our standpoint, greatly superior ; yet we 
cannot say, with knowledge, that they were in any 
proper sense a distinct race, that they were much, if 
any different, from what we might expect the Indian 
to have become had he abandoned his nomadic ways 
and settled down for any time. Both did many 
things in the same way, particularly where religion 
was concerned. Thus they both buried their dead 
in mounds; though the ancient “ Mound-builders,” 
as they are commonly called, usually raised larger 
and more symmetrical heaps, which we may readily 
believe were built to serve a purpose other than 
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that of covering the dead; at least these very often 
occupied positions suggesting their use as watch- 
towers. Raised at a point commanding a broad 
view, they would have proved a useful adjunct of 
the carefully-arranged earthworks — embankments, 
ditches, causeways, sunken and underground pas- 
sages — which have been found near them.* 
Whether the foe against which these elaborate 
defenses were erected at last crushed and scattered 
the people that raised them, or whether some other 
impulse or necessity depopulated these entrench- 
remains as 


> 


ments, the real story of the “ mounds’ 
much a mystery as does the origin and the de- 
cline of the race that reared them. The red man 
who was afterwards found in this region had no 
record or tradition that might render the mystery 
of the race which he had superseded less complete.t 


* Mounds and ancient works were found, and are, in most cases, still to be traced, at or 
near Cincinnati, Miamisburg, Marietta, Newberz, Liberty, Paint Creek, Potsmouth, Dayton, 
Salem, Lancaster, Somerset, Circleville, Worthfield, Brush Creek, and at numerous other 
points throughout the State. Sculptured stone images have been found at Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati and elsewhere, and sculptured markings in various other localities in the State. 

Unlike the modern hurial heaps of the Indian, the ancient mounds have often been found 
to contain the remains of a single body, undoubtedly that of some person of prominence, 
tugether with curious trinkets and utensils of metal, ervstal, seashells, ete. Tn a mound near 
Lancaster, in the midst of a heap of other skeletons, was one of « child witha string of beads 
about the neck; while in aanther at Chillicothe, was made the strange discovery, on the 
breast of a solitary bndy, of a piece of copper in the shape of a cross. ‘The whole valley 
is sown With these strange human relics. All sorts of earthworks, and not the mounds 
alone, appear to have been used for sepulchre, 


+ The Indians have various taditions as to their origin, but none that has actually made 
the past any clearer to us. Perhaps the anly link is their belief in an erigin somewhere to 
the West, That the Mound-builders, so called, had a Western origin, perhaps in Asia, is 
frequently held; and the theory is in some degree borne out by the location and character of 
the ancient remsins. But all such speculation has a very slender basis, For the latest study 
of this interesting subject see Chap. 1. Brovks’s * Story of the American Indian,” 
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If his savage forefathers were the conquerors they 
did not long occupy, if at all, the homes of the 
conquered ; temple, workshop and hut disappeared, 
and the forests grew up in their place. 

However they may have been disturbed, the 
domestic peace and civil harmony which are 
vaguely indicated in the traces of the lost people, 
were not for a long time to return to the Ohio 
Valley. The broad tract of country once called 
Qhio, and particularly that section of the tract 
to which that name is now given, became one of 
the greatest of Indian battle-grounds. The spirit 
of restlessness and strife brooded over it. Whole 
nations were obliterated within its borders, while 
scores of tribes were made to lead a worried and 
hunted existence. Inviting as were the shores of 
the great river that flowed across the valley, they 
were all but abandoned, because it was the river 
that brought westward the terrible invader, the 
scourge of the valley — the Iroquois. 

Nothing in Indian history is more imposing than 
the Confederacy of the Five Nations,* to which 
the French gave the name Iroquois. This great 
league of red men practiced for many years a 
fierce kind of despotism over other branches of its 
own race, sweeping everything before it in battle, 

* This title, as well as that of Six Nations, 1s not descriptive or acenrate, since vhe nimomber 


of distinct nations included in the Confederacy varied, and was eventually greater than six. 
The Froquois called themselves invariably Hodénusaunce —the '' Peuple of the Loug Huuse.”" 
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crushing the obstinate, exacting tribute from the 
weak or willing, quite after the manner of Euro- 
pean conquerors in civilized warfare, and establish- 
ing an acknowledged jurisdiction over an amazing 
spread of country. Nations of strength and cour- 
age that might have faced and defeated any single 
branch of the Iroquois, trembled at the name of 
the Confederacy. With their headquarters in New 
York State, and extending their branches below 
the Delaware, the Iroquois managed to harass and 
dominate the great valley almost to the Mississippi. 
The Eries, a nation living along the southeastern 
shore of Lake Erie, and belonging to the Huron 
family, disappeared under their oppression. So, 
too, did the Neutrals and the Andastes, in com- 
mon with other tribes living close to the Iroquois 
country. Tribes further west in the valley usually 
pursued the policy of keeping out of the way, or 
of acknowledging the supremacy of the league. 
But there were tribes, especially in the extreme 
west of the valley, that never were subdued by the 
Iroquois, though never free from the dread of their 
coming. 

Two of the nations represented in the valley 
were practically united to the Confederacy at the 
time when white men begun to mingle with them. 
These were the Delawares and the Shawances. 
The Turtles, a tribe of the Delawares, settled on 


MOUNDS, 


THE 


THE FIGHT FOR SUPREMACY —INDIANS ATTACKING 
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the Cuyahoga, and other tribes of this nation were 
on the Big Beaver and the Muskingum. Coming 
from Florida and Alabama, the Shawanees were 
late arrivals in the valley, and had accepted, after 
many struggles, the bitter necessity of acknowl- 
edging the rule of the Iroquois. They became 
united, as the Delawares were united, by conquest, 
In war the Shawanees, though brave and vigorous, 


* or the 


were not considered so able as the Miamis 
Wyandots in the country west and north of them, 
but they were a people of great intelligence, pre- 
ferring peace. The council fires of the Miamis, 
who had come from Michigan, and who were part 
of a powerful Confederacy, were found burning 
on the shores of the Great Miami. These were 
also a people of strong character, The Wyandots, 
a branch of the Hurons, had all of the Huron 
hatred for the Great League. They did not know 
how to be beaten, and persistently faced the Iro- 
quois, with almost invariable disaster. Like other 
tribes and nations in the valley, their headquarters 
was frequently changed, but their greatest town 
was on the Sandusky. A strong friendship is 
said to have for a long time existed between the 
Wyandots and the Shawanees, although their lan- 
guages had no words in common. The Ottawas, 


* The name '' Maumees™ as applied to the Miamis, is in imitation of the sound the 
French gave to the name, ‘The Lroquois called this nation the Twigtwees- 
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Pottawattomies and other tribes found their way 
into the valley from Canada and Michigan, while 
the Cherokees, Tuscarawas and other Georgia and 
Carolina tribes entered from the South. 

The Iroquois began forming their league shortly 
after the Frenchman Jacques Cartier made his 
first voyage to Canada. Many years passed before 
the French explorers entered the Great Lakes and 
made their acquaintance with these Indian dicta- 
tors. It was another Frenchman, Champlain, who 
first excited the anger of the Iroquois by discharg- 
ing his guns at the Mohawks. The Mohawks, 
who were the founders of the Confederacy, had 
fought continually with the Canadian tribes, and 
when the French not only made friends with the 
Canadians, but joined them in fight, the Iroquois 
were enraged, and never ceased to be a distressing 
stumbling block to the French. 

Champlain's battle with the Iroquois on the lake 
that bears his name proved the gravest political 
blunder that France ever made in America, The 
hostility of the Iroquois compelled the French to 
travel by worthern routes to the West, and greatly 
hampered their operations from the outset. Unless 
the Tive Nations could somchow be subdued or 
propitiated, the French could never use the lower 
lakes. Champlain tried to impress this fact on 
France in a letter which he sent to Cardinal 
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Richelieu in 1635. Meanwhile he continued to 
make friends among the nations of Canada. 

Meanwhile, too, the Iroquois had been making 
friends with the Dutch settlers of New York. 
They had received in trade guns such as those 
with which Champlain had frightened and _ scat- 
tered the Mohawks at the lake and were now ready 
to become a greater terror to the Canadians than 
ever before. And when the French explorers and 
missionaries, pushing over toward Lake Michigan, 
began to pray and barter with the western tribes, 
the Iroquois were ready to skirt the lower shore of 
Lake Erie in an endeavor to head off the whites 
and to reprimand the tribes who received them. 
But they were never able to seriously interfere with 
French progress through Michigan. Finding that 
the French were determined to reach the West 
even by longer northern routes, they were probably 
influenced by policy to make the peace of 1654. 

In all such transactions the Iroquois were very 
wide awake to their own advantage. The peace 
yielded to the French as few privileges as possible, 
and by no means saved them from future trouble. 
The French were, however, now able to pass through 
the lower lakes with safety, and to become ac- 
quainted with the more southern country in which 
they hoped to find some stream which should 
provide the long-sought passage to the Pacific. 
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This possible Pacific route was a favorite dream 
of the French. Among those who had dreamed of 
it none had been fired with more sincere enthu- 
siasm than Robert Cavelier, a stern, confident, 
ambitious man, the son of a wealthy Rouen mer- 
chant, from whose estates in Normandy he derived 
the name and title of La Salle. To this young 
Norman nothing could give pleasure but action on 
some heroic scale. In the New World, to which 
he came in 1666, he rightly expected to find a field 
for such action. His first step was to accept from 
the priests of St. Sulpice at Montreal a grant of 
land at La Chine, where he was to set up in the 
fur trade and at the same time form a station from 
which Montreal might receive warning in the event 
of an Iroquois advance. It was at his seigniory in 
this lonely spot that La Salle listened to a band 
of Senecas—one of the strongest of the Iroquois 
tribes —who described to him a river rising in 
their hunting grounds and emptying, at a great 
distance, into the sea. The Indians called this 
river the Ohio. 

La Salle at once determined to find the Ohio. 
He sold his seigniory, bought canoes and supplies 
and hired men. While making his preparations he 
discovered that the Sulpitians were about to send 
westward a mission under the priests Galinée and 
De Casson. It was finally arranged that the 
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religious expedition of the priests should join the 
exploring party of La Salle. The Senecas, who 
had been La Salle’s guests, led the whites into 
their own country, where, it was expected, a guide 
was to be found for the river journey. But no 
guide could be had, probably because the Senecas 
were not in the best humor; and after a month's 
delay the party started for an Indian village at the 
head of Lake Ontario, where they were given as a 
guide a Shawanee prisoner. 

When about to start they met Louis Joliet 
returning from a journey through the upper lakes. 
Joliet’s story had the effect of showing how differ- 
ent was the aim of the Sulpitians from the aim of 
La Salle. The two missionaries determined to go 
and preach to the ignorant and wretched Indians 
described by Joliet. La Salle had started to find 
the Ohio, and was unwilling to consider any other 
scheme. Having been taken with a_ fever, he 
made this an excuse for remaining behind when 
Galinée, De Casson and their followers started 
for Lake Erie. 

For information of La Salle’s movements after 
this parting we have to depend upon an anonymous 
document called a “ Histoire de M. de la Salle,” 
prepared by a writer who had never been in 
America, but who claimed to have had several 
talks with La Salle at Paris. This account, over 
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which there has been much dispute, although it is 
excellently supported by La Salle’s own words, as 
well as by various documents and maps, asserts that 
La Salle was guided to a branch of the Ohio,* that 
he reached “la belle riviere,” as the French inter- 
preted the name given by the Iroquois, and 
descended it as far as the rapids of Louisville. 
His men are said to have deserted him here, and 
he was obliged to find his way back alone. Had 
not the records made by the brave leader of this 
expedition been afterwards lost, we should know 
more of this first journey into the Ohio country. 
The theory that La Salle discovered the Mississippi 
on this tour is contradicted, not only by words of 
his own, but by other evidence of importance. He 
himself distinctly stated that he descended the 
Ohio only as far as the rapids. Joliet, who, accom- 
panied by Marquette, did discover the Mississippi, 
and in 1673 descended it as far as the mouth of the 
Arkansas, credited La Salle with the discovery of 
the Ohio. 

After having aided Governor Frontenac in cajol- 
ing the Iroquois, and having made a trip to France 
to acquire certain privileges from the king, La Salle 


set about the strengthening of Fort Frontenac on 


, * While the Troqunis included the Mississippi in the mame Ohio, the Western Indians 
called the Mississipyn by its present name, and usually spoke of the Ohioasthe Ouabousk’gou. 


Phe French alteviated ths to Quabache (Wabash), by whieh the Ohio was for a tim> 
known, especially below the junction of the present Wabash. 
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Lake Ontario, which had been marked out by the 
Governor. But he was still burning with the idea 
of a passage to the West, and in 1677 he again 
went to Paris, this time returning with permission 
to explore the western part of New France. 

Now began the building of a vessel in which 
La Salle was to start through Lake Erie on his 
Western journey. The Griffin was built at the 
mouth of Cayuga Creek, under the direction of 
Henri Tonty, an Italian officer who came with 
La Salle from France. Among those who boarded 
the pioneer craft was Friar Hennepin, who had 
trudged through the wilds with a portable altar on 
his back, and who, before the start, preached from 
the deck to the men encamped along the shore. 

The good ship Griffin, which set sail on August 
7, 1679, had a short career. She carried La Salle 
and his party through Lake Erie to Lake Huron 
and over Lake Michigan, much to the amazement 
of the Indians who saw her. Sent back laden 
with furs which were to be sold for the benefit of 
La Salle’s creditors —for the young adventurer 
had been struggling to pay his own expenses — 
she was lost; when or how was never positively 
discovered. 

The loss of this craft, the first of its size to 
navigate the Great Lakes, was a serious blow to 
La Salle, but it did not prevent him from setting 
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out on that remarkable series of explorations which 
revealed to him the actual outlet of the Mississippi, 
and enabled him to there plant the standard of 
France; and which after many bitter ups and 
downs ended with his tragic death at the hands 
of his own men. 

As a result of the discoveries made by Joliet, 
Marquette and La Salle, the French, at the time of 
La Salle’s death, claimed all of the territory watered 
by the Mississippi, and had given the vast wilder- 
ness the name of Louisiana, in honor of the French 
king. The French had pushed their explorations 
with great shrewdness and energy, displaying a 
tact for discovery greatly superior to that shown 
by their rivals, the English. The dramatic man- 
ner and extravagant talk of the French explorers 
generally fascinated the Indians, who, with all their 
ruggedness, had a flowery style of address that was 
much like that adopted by the French. Further- 
more, the French, generally thinking only of the 
success of the moment, had yielded to the habits 
and prejudices of the red men, studied their lan- 
guage, even intermarried with them, and by pro- 
fuse gilts and promises kept them friendly. They 
were able to plant forts in the very country of 
the Iroquois, who always hated them, and who 


were to the end France's greatest obstacle in the 
New World. 
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The English, on the other hand, were guided by 
wholly different notions. The colonists of the 
Atlantic coast had come not to make great dis- 
coveries, but to lay new hearth-stones. To them 
domestic life was the strongest influence. Thus 
they held closely together. The twenty towns of 
Plymouth were wrapped up in their own concerns. 
In their dealings with the Indians the colonists 
were looking for a permanent peace, for a perma- 
nent ownership and occupancy of the land they 
bargained for. The French had, indeed, striven to 
organize permanent settlements, but they had few 
colonists with which to make them. 

Yet the English, though they had dene nothing 
towards exploring the great heart of the country, 
did not hesitate to claim the whole of the broad 
belt of territory lying south of the lakes, and 
extending to the Pacific. In a general way, this 
claim was based on the discovery of the Atlantic 
coast; but to support it were brought forward the 
third Charter of James I. to Virginia, ceding to 
the colony territory in the Ohio Valley lying south 
of forty-one degrees north latitude, and the Charter 
of Charles II. to Connecticut ceding to that colony 
that part of the present State lying north of this 
latitude. These charters were both granted before 
La Salle made his first journey. But the French 
held that the English had in no way carned the 
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right to call the land theirs; and when the last 
century opened France had begun to take posses- 
sion in a manner more vigorous than it had before 
adopted. Its scries of forts and settlements grad- 
ually increased in number until a communicating 
chain of French posts extended from Quebec, 
“where summer hurries through the sky,” to the 
sultry regions of the gulf. It had forts on Ontario, 
at Crown Point, on Lake Champlain, at Niagara, 
Erie, Sandusky, Detroit, Mackinaw and Chicago; 
it built Fort Le Boeuf at the head of French 
Creek, called Venango by the Indians, and another 
at its mouth; and at important points elsewhere 
its claims were backed by actual occupation. 
Meanwhile the English colonists had begun not 
only to look, but to move, toward the valley. The 
Indian traders were each year carrying their opera- 
tions further west, until at last it occurred to them 
to scale the Alleghanies and penetrate the Indian 
country beyond. Pennsylvanians and Virginians 
ventured down the Ohio early in the century and 
mingled with the tribes. According to an Indian 
statement at a Council in Albany in 1754, the 
English had been on the Ohio for thirty years 
before that date. But when the time came, it was 
not upon these adventurous excursions that the 
English based their claims to the valley. The 
colonists had pursued a shrewd policy in secking 
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actual possession of the land from a ruler with 
greater authority over “the beautiful river” and its 
branches than any ruler in Europe. As early as 
1684 they had secured by treaty with the Troquois 
a grant of an immense stretch of country south 
and east of the Illinois, for the Confederacy claimed 
as its own all the lands occupied by subjugated 
tribes 


and a trifle more, perhaps. Again in 1726 
the English wheedled the Iroquois into giving them 
the care of all of the lands claimed by the league. 
At a later day the colonists made an actual pur- 
chase — if we may give the transaction that name 
—of land in the Ohio Valley. This purchase 
was made at Lancaster in Pennsylvania, in 1744. 
The Delawares were present, but the Iroquois 
dictated the terms. Four years later at Logstown, 
an Indian village on the Ohio, the Virginians 
made presents to the red men, who were naturally 
inclined to feel irritable over what the Iroquois 
had done at Lancester, but who promised not to 
disturb any of the settlements which the whites 
might make south of the Ohio. 

The Virginians were sufficiently pleased with 
the result of their conference here to decide def- 
nately upon a scheme which they had in mind. 
This scheme was to organize a company to carry 
on trading in skins and furs; to take the trade 
from roving speculators and place it in the hands 
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of a corporation. Thomas Lee and twelve other 
Virgnians, among them Lawrence and Augustine 
Washington, set about forming the Ohio Land 
Company. <A petition to the King was granted, 
and Virgnia gave the company half a million acres 
in the valley, within the limits of the tract claimed 
by Virginia. The land was granted on the con- 
dition that it should be colonized.* Christopher 
Gist was sent out to explore the country in which 
the company expected to operate and to lay out a 
town and fort at the mouth of Chartiers Creek on 
the Ohio. 

Gist’s journey carried him among many of the 
tribes, which were, in the main, well disposed 
towards the English. A journal kept by Gist is 
one of the most curious records of this period. In 
it the surveyor describes the villages of the Miamis, 
the Wyandots, and the Shawanees, the habits of 
the traders, and the uncertainties introduced by the 
aggressive conduct of the French. Gist found here 
and there in the valley small groups of Delawares, 
sometimes but three or four families forming a 
quaint community, and these, like the Delawares 
of the East, called the English “ brothers.” At the 
head of one party of traders among the Wyandots 
was George Croghan, afterwards deputy Indian 
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At leastone hundyed fimilies were to be located within seven years and a fort erected 
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agent under Sir William Johnson. At White 
Woman’s Creck Gist saw Mary Harris, who was 
stolen from New England when a child, and who 
now, at fifty, had an Indian husband and several 
children. “She still remembers,” says Gist, * they 
used to be very religious in New England, and 
wonders how the white men can be so wicked as 
she had seen them in these woods.” The Shaw- 
anees were at this time encamped on both sides 
of the Ohio just below the Scioto. After Gist’s 
visit they were found further up the Scioto and 
in the Miami Valley. They had sought the friend- 
ship of the Miamis on first entering the valley of 
the Ohio. 

The company now began the building of its 
trading house on the Ohio, to the increased an- 
noyance of the French, who had been pursuing 
an elaborate method of securing the river and 
its tributaries. Governor La Galissoniére had sent 
Céloron de Bienville with a force of men to set up 
wooden crosses and bury leaden plates at the mouth 
of every stream flowing into the Ohio, These 
plates, some of which have since been found, bore 
a rudely engraved inscription setting forth the 
claims of the French king. An English trader cap- 
tured by the French, was sent by Céloron to the 
Governor of Pennsylvania with a letter in which 
British traders were forbidden to visit the region of 
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the Ohio. Finding that neither their crosses and 
leaden plates nor their emphatic warnings were of 
any avail, the French, with a party of Indian allies, 
descended upon a British trading post among the 
Miamis, a post described as the first British settle- 
ment in the valley, killed a number of Miamis, 
whose braves were nearly all absent on a hunting 
trip, and captured two traders. 

The French were determined; and so were the 
colonists. England and France were trying to 
settle the quarrel on the other side of the Atlantic, 
but neither side was ready to yield anything. ‘The 
people on this side of the Atlantic were in very 
much the same frame of mind. Now that there 
had been bloodshed the colonists resolved upon 
sending a formal remonstrance to the French com- 
mander. The Virginians looked about them for 
some one who should carry this protest to the 
French headquarters at the head of the valley, 
and for the hazardous undertaking they found a 
volunteer in George Washington. 


CHAPTER Ii, 


FRANCE WINS AND LOSES THE KEY 


TO THE VALLEY. 


ASHINGTON_) when 
he started for French 
Creek was a mere 
youngster in years, 


being still short of 
twenty-two; but he had received 
the sort of training that hurried 
men into manhood, that dis- 
covered whatever grit they might 
have, thatsteadied the will while 
it toughened the body, and round- 
; ed out all of those traits which are 
essential in men who are to display themselves in 
action. As a surveyor he had tramped the Virgin- 
ian forests, slept and fasted in bleak camps, 
chummed with the Indians, and mastered the 
rough diplomacy of the woods, without which 
no man who travelled had a complete education 
in those days. At nineteen he had been made 
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Adjutant-General of one of the four military dis- 
tricts into which Virginia was divided. Thus 
his selection for this mission, however it may 
have been influenced by relationship or oppor- 
tunity, was strongly recommended by his personal 
record, 

The real danger of a journey to the camps of the 
French were understood by Washington quite as 
well as by those who sent him. The Indians were 
irritable and the French were acting with anything 
but timidity. Winter was settling upon the wilder- 
ness; there were no roads cut through the encom- 
passing forests and within their gloomy shadows 
an enemy might at any moment be stumbled upon, 
A messenger who had previously been sent to 
speak with the French had grown too nervous to 
venture beyond the Ohio, so sinister did the look 
of things become at that stage of the journey. 

Washington had Gist for a guide, and took with 
him a small party made up of both Indians and 
white men. He left Wills Creek on November 15, 
1753, and in seven days had reached the Mononga- 
hela at a point about ten miles above the Fork. 
Passing on to Logstown he stopped to confer with 
the Indians of that village. Several Seneca chiefs 
were among those with whom Washington talked. 
The Indians acted in a friendly though guarded 
manner, They were in a conservative mood. The 
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Shawanee chiefs kept away, and Shingiss, the pow- 
erful head of the Delawares, also decided to avoid 
any dealings with the Virginian messenger. Upon 
the braves whom he did meet, Washington un- 
doubtedly made a favorable impression. But the 
Indians were too politic to act upon the Virginian’s 
suggestion that they break with the French. They 
could not afford to make enemies of men who had 
treated them so generously, and who were, more- 
over, at that hour dragging the big guns which 
to the red men were a sign of power, further and 
still further south. Washington soon saw that the 
French had impressed the red men with the supe- 
rior safety of minding one’s own business. When 
bribes and flattery were insufficient, the French dis- 
played a lively tact for threatening, at which the 
English were never a success. The Governor of 
South Carolina threatened the Cherokees into open 
war at the very time when they were seeking peace. 

All that Washington had gained when he left 
Logstown was some information as to the where- 
abouts, tactics and probable intentions of the 
French. The party met with dismal weather in 
its journey to the old Indian town of Venango, at 
the mouth of French Creek. Here, too, the French 
flag was found floating over the house of an En- 
glish trader, which the French had forcibly taken 
as an outpost of their fort at the head of the river. 
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Joncaire, who was in command here. was exceed- 
ingly polite to Washington, and his men were so 
hospitable towards Washington’s Indian compan- 
ions that it became doubtful for a time whether the 
Virginian allies would care to go any further. 

The same profuse affability, and the same bare- 
faced methods of luring with rum the Indians in 
Washington's party, marked the meeting with the 
French at Saint Pierre’s headquarters a few days 
later, Governor Dinwiddie’s letter, declaring that 
the French were, without warrant, building forts in 
British territory, and suggesting that the Canadian 
intruders peaceably vacate the valley, was delivered 
by Washington. Saint Pierre read the letter very 
carefully and spent some days in getting up a reply. 
Boiled down the reply amounted to this: Saint Pierre 
was acting under the orders of a superior officer, to 
whom the protest should be duly forwarded. The 
letter of Dinwiddie had about as much effect in 
restraining the French as the former protest of the 
French had in restraining the English. 

Washington, bowed out of the governor's pres- 
ence with irritating civility, managed to retain his 
Indians, but they would not go beyond Venango, 
where they took up with the Frenchmen and were 
doubtless enabled to pass a drunken winter. 

What remained of Washington's journey proved 
its most trying and dangerous part. The wind 
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howled through the lonely forest. Snow and ice 
placed peril in every step of the way, and the cer- 
tainty that treachery would do its utmost added 
an element of annoyance. Washington himself 
initiated the remarkable series of escapes that has 
more than once been suggested as indicating the 
special intervention of Providence. He was nearly 
drowned by falling from a raft; he was fired upon 
by an Indian who had offered himsclf as a guide. 
Gist was for killing the would-be assassin at once ; 
but Washington allowed the wretch to go. Three 
of his Virginians were terribly frost-bitten. In the 
middle of February Williamsburg was reached and 
a report made to the Governor, by whom, as well 
as by the Assembly, the value of Washington's 
service was flatteringly acknowledged. 

That the French could not be movéd from the 
Qhio by cither hints or remonstrances was made 
clear enough by Washington’s report, and Din- 
widdie at once took steps to oppose the further 
advances which the French were preparing to 
make. He induced the Assembly to vote ten thou- 
sand pounds for active measures; wrote to the 
Governors of New York and Pennsylvania,® calling 


* Pennsylvania was siow in responding to the calls of Virginia, One reason for her 
tardiness lay in the influence of the Quakers, The Governor and the Assembly discussed the 
matter, but were unable to agree upon whether ar not the French were really invading His 
Majesty’s dominions. New York acted more promptly, voting money to aid Virginia, and 
preparing for a conference with the Iroquois. 
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upon them for assistance, and set about the forma- 
tion of a body of troops. The troeps were to be 
used in securing to the colonies that key to the 
Ohio country —the fork of the rivers where the 
smoke of Pittsburg now rises. 

To secure this commanding position the Ohio 
Company had previously sent forward a party of 
backwoodsmen to make a clearing and build a fort. 
Washington met the party while on his return jour- 
ney. The backwoodsmen began their work, but 
the fort was to be finished by other hands. <A large 
party of French and Indians floated down the 
Alleghany, and ordered the Virginians to leave. 
The Virginjans did leave, carrying their tools with 
them. France now held the key. 

The regiment which had been organized in Vir- 
ginia was placed under Joshua Fry with Washing- 
ton second in command. Thousands of acres on 
the Ohio were promised for division among those 
who should assist in driving away the French. To 
clear roads for the cannon Washington went ahead 
with a part of the forces, and was at the site of 
Cumberland when he heard of the French move- 
ment at the Fork. The event gave new importance 
to his expedition. French spies were in the woods, 
and the air was full of rumors. When the detach- 
ment had reached Great Meadows, Gist, who lived 
a short distance off, came to inform W ashington 
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that a party of French had been at his plantation 
the day before, and one of the Indian chiefs who 
had been in Washington’s party at Venango, and 
was known as the * Half-King,” brought word that 
a French detachment was waiting in ambush. 

Thinking to anticipate a movement of the French, 
Washington led his men through the woods in the 
night. At daybreak he fell upon a company of 
French in a lonesome gully. Ten of the French 
including the leader, Jumonville, were killed; the 
rest were casily captured, for the French party con- 
sisted of a mere handful of men, who had, as the 
French claimed, been sent out merely to recon- 
noitre and to warn off the British. The fact that 
Jumonville and his men had encamped in such an 
obscure spot was held by the Virginians to indicate 
an intention to secure reinforcements and make an 
attack; while the smallness of the detachment, 
with such a large force over at the fort, seemed on 
its face to justify the claim of the French that they 
had no intention of making an attack. However 
this might be decided, Washington had succeeded 
in opening the war, 

And yet the French, enraged as they were by the 
assault on Jumonville’s party, did not for over a 
month resent the blow they had received. Wash- 
ington was unable to force the fight, and when 
he heard of the French advance he fell back to 
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Great Meadows and threw up some rude barri- 
cades. This hurried entrenchment he called Fort 
Necessity. When the remainder of the Virginian 
troops arrived it was without Fry, whose death 
placed Washington in command of some three hun- 
dred men. A small company from South Carolina 
was added to the half-fed garrison of the fort. 

The clatter of French muskets came on July 3. 
Nine hundred were in the attack. All through a 
drizzling day the firing was kept up on both sides. 
It was a wretchedly feeble fight and both parties 
were glad to end it. Washington had no chance 
of holding out, and readily accepted a suggestion 
of surrender on very easy terms. 

A Dutchman named Van Braam, one of the 
British party, translated to Washington, by the dim 
light of a candle, the terms of the capitulation * as 
presented by the French. Coming upon the word 
“assassinat,”"t in the reference to the death of 
Jumonville, the Dutchman, whether through igno- 
rance or design, rendered it as “killing,” and Wash- 
ington, under a wrong impression of the contents, 
signed a document which was afterward to be used 
by his enemies as a weapon against him. On the 
following day —the fourth day of July —the young 


* By the Sixth Article the English were obliged to promise that they woeld not labor on 
any works west of the mountatos for one year, 


1 Assassination or willfal morder. 
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colonel led his wet and hungry regiment out of the 
fort, with colors aloft and the drums beating as 
bravely as they could. The British were allowed 
to take with them everything but their artillery. 
So tame an ending to the fight was unpleasant to 
the Indian allics of the French, and they were with 
difficulty pacified. 

England and Irance now found it extremely diffi- 
cult to persuade each other that there was no ill- 
feeling between them. This last episode made 
England wince, and emphasized the necessity of 
some decisive action on the part of the mother 
country. In the course of the dispute France 
offered, if England would remain east of the Alie- 
ghanies, to remain west of the Ohio. England was 
willing to accept these terms, provided the French 
would destroy all their forts on the Ohio and its 
branches. This the French declined to do. And 
while the dispute proceeded both countries quietly 
fitted out expeditions for America. 

England sent two regiments under Major-Gen- 
eral Braddock; France sent Baron Dieskau with 
an army. Under the plan formed upon braddock’s 
arrival in Virginia, Shirley of Massachusetts was 
to attack Niagara, and Braddock was to take Fort 
Duquense, as the French called their fortification 
at the Fork. Washington, who had left the mili- 
tary service in consequence of a movement by 
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Dinwiddie dividing the army into companies and 
reducing all the officers to the rank of captain, 
was offered and accepted a position on Braddock’s 
staff, 

“ After taking Fort Duquesne,” said Braddock 
to Dr. Franklin, “ I am to proceed to Niagara; and, 
having taken that, to Frontenac, if the season will 
allow time; and I suppose it will, for Duquesne can 
hardly detain me above three or four days; and 
then I can see nothing that can obstruct my march 
to Niagara.” 

Poor Braddock was a plucky young officer, but 
he was pitiably inflated with a sense of his own 
ability and importance. When Washington, as a 
member of his staff, essayed some suggestions as 
to the conduct of the campaign, the reply was curt 
and forbidding. ‘There was only one method of 
getting along with Braddock; this was to allow 
him to have his own way. His own way in this 
instance was fatally wrong. The anomalies of 
Indian warfare were pointed out to him, but he was 
too obstinate to understand that his trained Euro- 
pean army could be disturbed by the tactics of 
any Indian band. “ These savages,” he remarked, 
“may be a formidable enemy to raw American 
militia, but upon the king's regular and disciplined 
troops it is impossible they should make an im- 


pression,” 
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Braddock's adherence to the European way of 
doing things drove away Indian allies, whom he 
did not seem to think of much account, and his 
blunt discourtesy towards Captain Jack, a famous 
ranger, lost him the services of an able troop of 
backwoodsmen. 

The sequel is a familiar yet always impressive 
story. Braddock formed his straggling line in 
accordance with European tactics, insisting upon 
wagons in place of the pack horses urged by Wash- 
ington, and moved laboriously towards Duquesne. 
The French force at the Fork was actually very 
slim at this time. It was, indeed, so slim that 
when spies brought word of the British advance 
Contrecceur, the commandant, not only felt some 
uneasiness, but thought of withdrawing. The fort 
itself would not have held together for ten min- 
utes against artillery. While Contrecceur hesitated, 
Beaujeu, one of his lieutenants, secured permission 
to advance with some nine hundred French and 
Indians and ambush the British. And it was 
this relatively small force which opened fire 
upon Braddock’s advance line as it was pass- 
ing through a ravine about eight miles from 
the fort. 

Washington used to say in after life that he 
never saw anything more beautiful than Braddock's 


trim and glistening army on the day of this attack. 
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The men were in high spirits, the self-confident 
leader having filled his followers with something of 
his own feeling. When the attack came everything 
changed. The British soldiers, unable to see their 
enemy, and horrified above all by the unearthly 
yells of the Indians, were stricken with panic. They 
ran this way and that, fired blindly, killing their own 
men, and falling in blaody heaps. Even their stead- 
iest volleys had little effect as compared with the 
Indian shots, each made with definite aim. Brad- 
dock, cool and full of courage, yet pig-headed to 
the last, tried to rally his forces, but they could 
not be induced to follow the officers. Five horses 
fell under Braddock, and two under Washington, 
whose coat was pierced by a number of bullets. 
The Colonial troops, which had been added to the 
body of regulars, would have fought from behind 
trees in Indian fashion, But Braddock refused to 
allow anything that was not in the tactics and fell 
at the post of greatest danger, a victim to his 
Old World theories. 

Nearly eight hundred of the British were killed 
and wounded — almost the full number of the 
cnemy’s attacking party. The retreating army left 
everything on the field — artillery, ammunition, 
baggage and provisions, even the private papers of 
Braddock and Washington. There was a great 
harvest of scalps for the Indians, who swaggered 
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back to the fort ironically decked out in grenadier 
caps, laced coats and epaulettes. 

The immediate effect of Braddock’s terrible defeat 
was discouraging to Shirley in the north, a personal 
shock being added by the death of Shirley's son, 
who had been with Braddock’s army. The attack 
on Niagara was delayed, Shirley assuming the office 
of general commander over the military forces in 
the colonies, left vacant by the death of Braddock. 
Johnson the New York baronet checked and de- 
feated Baron Dieskau at Lake George, but the 
British were long in making any advance in their 
struggle with the French. 

War between France and England was not actu- 
ally declared until the year following that in which 
these events occurred. Trance held the Ohio Val- 
ley, but to continue her hold upon the frontier 
forts it was necessary to retain ready communica- 
tion through the lake region. The attack of the 
British in the north made it difficult for the French 
to properly garrison Fort Duquesne and the posts 
leading to that coveted point of vantage, and only 
the Indian support made it possible for the French 
to maintain their attitude. When Bradstrect had 
wrecked Fort Frontenac and demolished the French 
fleet on Lake Ontario, Fort Duquesne was left 
without direct means of securing supplies. To 
draw off the Indian support, and complete the 
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disablement of the French, was next attempted by 
the British as preliminary to another attack on the 
fort, to be made by General Forbes. 

Christian Frederic Post, a Moravian, who had 
lived among the Indians for many years, and was 
thoroughly acquainted with their habits, was sent 
into the Ohio country to talk with the red men. 
Post made his way to Big Beaver Creek, where he 
had a conference. He found the Indians not un- 
friendly, though their sentiment of friendship was 
undoubtedly due more to the character and bear- 
ing of Post than to the conduct of the colonists. 
The braves with whom Post talked here, and at 
a larger council opposite Duquesne, indicated a 
loss of confidence in the French, for whom they re- 
tained a respectful fear as possibly for the stronger 
party. 

The war had, indeed, placed the Indians in an 
awkward situation. By the French they had been 
used as a cat's-paw, while the only English who had 
treated them well were driven beyond the hills. In 
the offer of each party in the white war to protect 
the Indian against the other, there was no benevo- 
lence, but simply an effort to secure the Indian sup- 
port. The utter selfishness of both sides was keenly 
felt by the chiefs. “ Why,” they exclaimed to Post, 
“why did you not fight your battles at home or on 
the sea, instead of coming into our country to fight 
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them?” It was galling to the Indians that two 
parties, neither of which had any genuine owner- 
ship in the land, should not only quarrel over its 
possession, but should come upon the land to fight 
out their differences. 

The French and English fight in the valley 
was, however, soon to be ended. While Post was 
establishing a sort of peace with the Indians, and 
meeting with many dangers in his journey to and 
from the places of conference, General Forbes was 
moving his troops towards Fort Duquesne. A 
great Indian council was held at Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and a treaty was effected, the Iroquois again 
making the terms. Post carried this treaty to the 
Indians on the Ohio and exerted himself to hold 
them aloof from any struggle that might occur at 
Duquesne. 

Forbes’ advance was almost as badly managed 
as Braddock’s had been. But no great strain was 
to be put upon the substantial force which the 
Scotchman headed. An advance line had a skir- 
mish with some Indians, who were driven back. 
When, on November 25, 1758, Fort Duquesne it- 
self was reached, it was empty. The French had 
gone the night before, leaving the destroying fire 
behind them. 

Over the blackened ruins the British flag was 
raised, and Pitt, the statesman who was then 
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sagaciously guiding the affairs of England, was 
honored in the new name of the fortification. 

So much of the war between France and England 
as now remained to be fought was carried on out- 
side the limits of the valley whose history belongs 
to the story of Ohio. Within two years Crown 
Point, Ticonderoga, Niagara and Quebec had been 
taken and all Canada was given up to the English 
by the French Governor Vaudreuil. 

It was now for the English to take possession of 
the country they had conquered. But could they 
do so? The race which had been tacitly ignored 
in the great scramble for territory was now to 
have its say. “The white people,” cried an old 
Ohio chief, “ think we have no brains in our heads; 
that they are big and we a little handful; but re- 
member. when you hunt for a rattlesnake you 
cannot find it, and perhaps it will bite you before 


you see it.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE INDIAN PROTEST. 


HE moment that 
the colonials of the 
border received 
newsofthe capture 
of Duquesne, or of 
what remained of 
that ramshackle 
fortification, white 
traders returned 


: again to the valley. 
When peace had fea exinisiiiled between France 
and England, and the Mississippi marked the 
outer boundary of the British domain the barrier to 
western movement seemed to have been removed. 
Traders were followed by surveyors, who here and 
there beyond the border, and even on the Ohio 
itself, began to mark out the sites of towns. Din- 
widdie’s soldiers were looking for the land promised 
them. The border farms from which during the 
war period, the Cherokees in the south and the 
Delawares in the north had been most active in 
37 
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driving the whites, began again to show signs of 
life. The wood-cutter whistled at his task. The 
ploughman, though perhaps working in sight of a 
sentinel, and in constant danger, faced the grim 
risks and stolidly bent his strong arm to the labor 
of the field. 

It did not seem to be doubted that the Indians 
would by some means soon be won over, especially 
after delegations from several tribes had waited 
upon the commander of Fort Pitt and assured him 
of their fealty to the English. The exultation of 
the colonists prevented them from perceiving that 
the Indians had little heart for the friendships 
which the whites sought to make, and that they 
watched the proceedings of the English with un- 
easiness and distrust. 

We have seen that the struggle of the French 
and the English placed the Ohio Indians in an 
awkward position. The close of the war found 
them in a situation still more awkward. In the 
conquerors they recognized a people who had 
shown them but scant courtesy; who had been 
the first to intrigue with the Iroquois, their op- 
pressors, and who were at all times ready to ac- 
quire Indian land by any available trick. In the 
defeated French, on the other hand, they recog- 
nized their friends, now reduced by defeat, and 
unable to continue the munificent practices which 
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the Indians had not failed to ascribe to genuine 
affection. . 

The change was thus doubly unfortunate to the 
Indians, since they could not blame the French 
for abandoning them, and had little reason to 
expect a deepened sense of consideration on the 
part of the English. Sulkily they watched the 
English take possession of the conquered posts. 
They showed their discontent so plainly when 
settlers began to enter their hunting grounds, 
that Colonel Bouquet, at Fort Pitt, issued an 
order warning the colonists against violation of 
treaty. But this order had little if any effect ; 
and the pride of the Indian found new reasons 
for resentment. 

To foster every svmptom of distrust was the 
particular care of the French. The English were 
pictured as a grasping and despicable race, whose 
war against the French was the result of French 
sympathy for the Indian. We are told that French 
ingenuity even went the length of describing the 
Saviour of the world as a Frenchman who had been 
crucified by the English. “ You are to be driven 
from the land of your fathers,” cricd the crafty 
French emissary or the Canadian trader. “ These 
cruel English will not rest until every brave who 
is the friend of France is pushed out of the Great 
Valley. They will sell your wives and children 
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as slaves, and then they will give your lodges 
and your hunting grounds to your enemies the 
Cherokees.” 

Such talk readily inflamed the Indians. Ugly 
murmurs arose. Angry speeches were made at 
the council fires. ‘The chiefs fumed and the young 
men grew restless. The very nations whose rep- 
resentatives crossed the valley to give the wampum 
to the British were in a state of irritation not sus- 
pected by those who received their professions. 
The whole northwest was gloomy. Only one thing 
was needed to make active the resentment of the 
Indians, who had common cause and common feel- 
ing. That one thing was a leader; and a leader 
came forward in the person of Pontiac. 

This Ottawa chicftain, possibly the greatest of 
Indian politicians, and a really noble type, had 
accosted Major Rogers when the latter was sent 
by the British to take charge of Detroit. Rogers’ 
personal influence upon the chief was favorable, 
and Pontiac, though furious at the British occupa- 
tion, gave Rogers his protection at Detroit until 
the time of the Major’s journey across Ohio to 
Fort Pitt. “You have conquered the French,” 
said Pontiac to a trader, “but you have not con- 
quered us!"" And to the men of his race the 
dusky statesman exclaimed, “ Why, says the Great 
Spirit, do you suffer these dogs in red cloth- 
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ing to enter your country and take the land | 
have given you? Drive them from it! Drive 
them!” 

The cry was echoed from village to village in 
the speeches of Pontiac’s stealthy emissarics. And 
it found an answer, The whole valley united ina 
terrible conspiracy. 

The treaty of peace between France and Eng- 
land was signed in February, 1763. England after- 
wards set aside the Ohio Valley as an Indian 
reservation, and orders were issued prohibiting any 
settlement in this region. But at the very time 
that this measure was being considered the Indians 
were girding themselves for a pitiless attack. In 
every Indian village the war-post was struck, as 
chieftain and brave volunteered for this last con- 
certed struggle for possession, the shrill war songs 
were chanted and thousands of painted warriors 
swarmed to the frontiers. 

The attack was planned to occur in many places 
simultaneously, and at a certain change in the moon. 
When the unexpected blow fell, the whole country 
staggered. Terror took possession of the border. 
Day after day the bloody tragedy continued, thou- 
sands flying from their homes when warning gave 
them opportunity. The rough cabins of the set- 
tlers fell in ashes; the stacked wheat blazed in the 
fields, and the mutilated bodies of men, women and 
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children lay unburied beneath the summer sun, A 
great number of the traveling traders were killed ; 
nine of the trading posts were captured and their ten- 
ants subjected tosummary death. The stanch forti- 
fications at Niagara and Fort Pitt resisted attack, 
and an inkling of the plot saved Detroit. Pontiac 
himself had chosen to undertake the capture of 
Detroit. The plans were shrewdly made, but an 
Indian woman gave warning in time. Pontiac’s 
conduct at Detroit was a masterpiece of treach- 
ery—a weapon which the haughtiest of red men 
seemed always to regard as a legitimate feature 
of war. 

The three garrisons were for a time cut off from 
all supplies, and their situation became desperate, 
Detroit and Niagara were reached with great diff- 
culty, and Colonel Bouquet had a terrible struggle 
at Bushy Run in his march to the relief of Fort 
Pitt. 

But, as the winter approached, Pontiac was no 
longer able to maintain his confederacy. The 
Indians lost heart. Those who had thought of driv- 
ing the English into the sea were chagrined to see 
the whites still holding their outposts; while the 
chiefs who found that their Great Father in France 
did not, as the French had led them to hope, wake 
up from his long sleep and assert his might once 
more, felt the hopelessness of their quarrel with a 
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race whose presence doomed them to exile. And 
so the great red army fell to pieces. 

The tardy British proclamation which in Octo- 
ber, 1763, set aside the lands west of the colonial 
border as an Indian dominion, prohibiting settle- 
ment except by public sale entered into by the 
Indian owners, and permitting trade by license 
only, did not by any means avert further trouble. 
Fort Pitt was again almost cut off by hostile Indian 
bands. 

In the following summer two expeditions into 
the Indian country were planned and carried out. 
General Bradstreet went to Niagara, where Sir 
William Johnson gathered about him representa- 
tives of a score of tribes. The council was a peace- 
ful one, and a few weeks later, at Detroit, a treaty 
was made releasing prisoners and establishing at 
least the appearance of amity. Bradstreet returned 
with his army to Sandusky, and then had some 
unprofitable talk with the Indians of the interior. 
Starting again, contrary to an order of General 
Gage directing an attack on the Scioto villages, the 
expedition was met during a landing, by a terrific 
lake storm, and half of the boats demolished, The 
choice of the landing place, near the present city 
of Cleveland, was laid upon a French pilot, “a 
notorious villain,” who was of course held to have 
had wicked designs, The remaining boats were 
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used by the British regulars; the starving Provincial 
soldiers* dragged themselves along the southern 
shore of the lake and found their way at last to 
Niagara. 

The other expedition was that of Colonel Bouquet, 
who marched into the Ohio country from Fort 
Pitt, and on the Muskingum received from the 
Delawares, the Shawanees, and the Senecas a 
humble application for peace. The Senecas were 
the only Iroquois people that joined Pontiac, 
though other nations in the Confederacy grew 
restless and might have broken with the whites 
but for Sir William Johnson's influence. The 
conference indicated plainly that the Shawanees, 
Delawares and Senecas feared the anger of the 
British. They blamed the western and northern 
Indians for the war and agreed readily to the 
terms offered, 

The delivery of the white captives by the Indians 
was one of the most curious and affecting incidents 
of this period. For captivity with the Indians was 
not always an unpleasant experience, as was shown 
in this as in other instances by the conduct of the 
returned captives. Many left their Indian guar- 


dians with real regret, and some, as the report goes, 


* The Colonial troops had beew gathered from several States, and were in command 


ot Major —alterwards Major-General — Isracl Putnam, whose kinsman, Rufus Putnam, was 
to he furemost in colonizing the State. 
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even struggled to remain with the red men. A 
number of women and children were among those 
who had formed the strongest attachment for the 
Indians. Several young women whose capture 
dated from the time of the French War, and who 
had married within the tribes, did not wish to leave 
their Indian husbands, and managed to escape and 
return to them, Children who had forgotten their 
real parents clung to their later protectors with 
an eagerness that was eloquent. The stolid chiefs 
were, the narrative tells us, themselves guilty of 
tears at the parting. 

When Colonel George Croghan sailed down the 
Ohio in 1765 it was with the purpose of mak- 
ing a tour of the Ohio country, to tell the Indians 
that the white men had no wish to make them 
slaves, nor to give their lands to the Cherokees. 
At Sandusky the Colonel met Pontiac with five 
hundred braves about him. “ We are now settled 
on the Maumee River,” said Pontiac, “that we 
may be the further away from your settlements 
and from your deadly fire-water.” And yet the last 
words of his speech were: “ You have stopped 
up the rum barrel when we came here until the 
business of this meeting was over. As it is now 
finished, we request you may open the barrel, that 
your children may drink and be merry.” Three 
years later Pontiac was murdered by a cowardly 
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Indian who is said to have been bribed to the deed 
with a barrel of rym. 

Croghan's pacific talks with the Indians in the 
west and north, Bouquet’s fatherly censure of the 
Shawanees, Delawares and Senecas, and a definite 
treaty made by Sir William Johnson at German 
Flats, so far reassured the colonists that traders 
and settlers once more began to find their way 
beyond the mountains. But the horrors of an 
Indian war, fresh as they were in the minds of the 
people, did not prevent a recurrence of the very 
acts that were most galling to the Indians. White 
squatters settled upon the Indian land, and were 
even insulting in their manner of taking possession. 
Protests from the Indians were ignored, or were 
evaded by false claims as to the Indian line, 

The matter of Indian boundaries was discussed 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and Sir William 
Johnson called a congress of red men at Fort 
Stanwix. The Ohio Indians were represented at 
this congress, but the Iroquois as before controlled 
the Indian side of the debate, and signed the deeds 
which relinquished the land south of the Ohio. 
Washington, following the example of his brothers, 
took a lively interest in western lands. He went 
down the Ohio to examine different sections of the 
country. Colonel Crawford, doomed to die a pecu- 
liarly terrible death at the stake, conducted most of 
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Washington’s land speculations. But the young 
Virginian hero, who seemed likely at one time to 
become a leader in western colonization, was called 
into other fields at the first rumblings of the 
Revolution. 

The romance of pioneer enterprise south of the 
Ohio, into which settlers, trappers and traders, 
honest and dishonest, now began to pour, belongs 
particularly to the history of West Virginia and 
Kentucky. Daniel Boone was plunging into the 
forests of Kentucky, and making his way at last 
with a party of surveyors to the falls of the Ohio 
at the site of Louisville. Boone’s romantic history 
includes a journey through the Ohio country to 
Detroit as an Indian captive and favorite. Wheel- 
ing was settled in 1770, at the time that Boone 
was going through his early struggles in Kentucky. 
Enterprise was rife. Unfortunately the rough 
excitements of pioneer life bred a spirit of reckless- 
ness which, added to the incautious confidence of 
the settlers, had an irritating effect on the Indians. 
When therefore in 1774 one Doctor Connolly, an 
agent of Governor Dunmore of Virginia, assumed 
charge at Fort Pitt, bullied the settlers, and finally 
instigated the murder of a number of Indians, 
the red men rose again, and Ohio was in an 
uproar. 

Among the murdered Indians were the family of 
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a Mingo chief, known as Logan. He was a remark- 
able character. Cut to the quick by his personal 
losses and injuries Logan took a terrible personal 
revenge upon the whites and incited the tribes to 
war. Much suffering was the result. Lord Dun- 
more, to check the repeated Indian horrors, sent a 
strong expedition against the Ohio Indians, and 
himself led one division of the army, 

An advance division under General Lewis fought 
an army of Delawares, Senecas, Wyandots and 
Shawanees at the mouth of the Great Kanawha. 
The great Shawanee chief Cornstalk led the Indian 
side. After a fearful struggle the whites won the 
day. The Dunmore division had built a block 
house at the mouth of the Hocking, calling it Fort 
Gower, and was marching against the Indian towns 
when Elliot, a trader, appeared with a white flag and 
on their behalf asked for peace. General Lewis, 
further north, continued, against orders, to march 
towards the Scioto, and was chagrined at the 
treaty * which prevented the havoc he intended to 
make among the Indian farms and villages. 

Logan, who had been in the Great Kanawha 
fight, now sent to Dunmore the celebrated speech 


* The Ohio campaign of Dunmore brought upon him much angry criticism. Many of 
the border men felt as did I.ewis, who was for carrying out the original revengeful programme 
regardless of Indian surrender or repentance. Dunmore’s official conduct in connection 
with the Colonial revolt, made it easy in the ecarlicr days to misconstrue his motives under 
circumstances calling for no such suspicion. That he bad other than humane and honorable 
designs in accepting the Indians’ abject plea for peace, ie louger appears probable. 
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in which he rebuked with pathetic eloquence the 
selfish pale faces who murdered his kindred, and 
upon whom he had taken his vengeance. “ I‘or my 
country,” he said in words that have become his- 
toric,“ I rejoice at the beams of peace. But do not 
harbor the thought that mine is the joy of fear. 
Logan never felt fear. He will not turn on his 
hecl to save his life. Who is there to mourn for 
Logan? Not one!” 

Poor Logan's speech voiced the rough pride and 
anger of a whole people. Both he and they were 
again to be heard from, 

For while the first rude legislature of the west was 
mustering itself under a Kentucky elm, the opening 
guns of the great Revolution were sending their 
echoes into the Ohio Valley. Every tribe found it- 
self face to face with a new question of allegiance. 
For a long time the Indians did not understand the 
quarrel between England and her colonies. One 
thing soon appeared to them —the Colonists were 
poor and England was rich. This fact, and their 
hatred for the border men, drew them to the side of 
the King. Even the Iroquois nations wavered and 
left the colonists. And all during that patriotic 
struggle the western border of the colonies was 
kept in continual irritation by the intermittent 
terrors of Indian attack. When the tribes them- 
selves held aloof a guerilla warfare was kept up by 
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bands of red men drawn from different villages. 
To encourage such warfare was a system of British 
bribery descending to the depths of a price upon 
white scalps. 

Both sides in the Revolutionary struggle tried 
to employ the Ohio Indians. The British were 
most active and most successful in this enterprise. 
A party of Wyandots under Simon Girty, an ugly- 
spirited ruffian who had been adopted by the In- 
dians, and was now in British pay, made a memo- 
rable attack upon Fort Henry on the Ohio near 
Wheeling, but was cheated of success and badly dis- 
abled after a desperate struggle during which young 
Elizabeth Zane preformed an act of supreme hero- 
ism in securing a keg of powder from a point out- 
side the fort. 

It was another party of Wyandots that fell upon 
the peaceful villages of the Christian Delawares on 
the Muskingum, and carried off to Sandusky the 
Moravian missionaries and their Indian converts. 
On the back of an Indian woman in the party of 
prisoners was the infant daughter of the missionary 
Heckewelder, the first white child born north of 
the Ohio. 

The poor Moravians, white and red, of whom one 
hundred and fifty at last found their way back to 
their homes, had many things to suffer. Opposed, 
like the Quakers, to any sort of: warfare, they were 
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nevertheless frequently accused by the real offend- 
ers whenever sins were laid against the Indians. 
They aroused the suspicion and jealousy of their 
sister tribes, and the whites soon began to sus- 
pect that the Indian charges made against them 
were true, when the fact was that these Christian 
Indians had continually risked their own safety by 
warning the whites of danger. 

During the last winter of the Revolution a num- 
ber of settlers on the Ohio were killed by the 
Indians. Suspicion at once fell upon “the praying 
Indians” of the Muskingum, and hot with anger a 
troop of one hundred men set off, without evidence 
or authority, to take the hasty vengeance of those 
trying times. As they approached the village of 
Guadenhiitten, the Moravians, at work in the fields, 
ran in fear and astonishment. A few only were 
killed in the attack; the rest of the tribe were 
ordered into two houses, with the promise that they 
were to be taken to Pittsburg for protection. The 
leader of the attacking party called the men to- 
gether and deelared that the fate of the Indians 
was to be decided by vote. Those who wished to 
spare the lives of the prisoners were directed to 
step forward. Only seventeen or eighteen made 
this choice. When told that they must die the 
Indians began to sing and pray, and so passed 
the night. In the morning the murder began. 
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The white men with personal revenge to satisfy 
were given the fullest privileges. All of the un- 
armed and unresisting Indians were butchered — 
all save two. Of these one who had been scalped, 
crawled away and survived; the other managed to 
creep under the floor, where the blood of his kin- 
dred trickled through upon his shuddering form. 

The fire that reduced the two huts did not 
obliterate the deed. The episode created general 
horror, and Colonel Williamson, who headed the 
party, feebly argued that his own wish was to spare 
the people. 

While this and other retaliatory tragedies were 
keeping the border settlements in a ferment, the 
States were debating the question of proprietorship 
in the west. In 1754 Virginia ceded to the United 
States her title to the lands northwest of the Ohio. 
New York and Massachusetts also ceded their 
claims, and Connecticut afterwards yielded her 
territory, reserving, as did Virginia, a tract of 
country for her troops. This “ Western Reserve” 
of Connecticut embraced a strip beginning “at the 
completion of the forty-first degree of north lati- 
tude, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
western boundary line of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, as was claimed by the said Common. 
wealth, and from thence by a line to be drawn 
north parallel to, and one hundred and twenty 
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miles west of, the said west line of Pennsylvania, 
and to continue north until it comes to forty-two 
degrees two minutes north latitude.” 

Congress now made another treaty with the 
Indians at Fort McIntosh, which resulted in the 
acquirement of territory north, or, as it was then 
called, on the “ Indian side,” of the Ohio, and troops 
were sent to take formal possession. Major John 
Doughty built a fort on the west bank of the Mus- 
kingum at its junction with the Ohio, and called it 
“ Harmar,” in honor of the colonel of his regiment. 
An ordinance for the survey of the acquired terri- 
tory was passed by Congress, and one surveyor 
was appointed from each of the States, Thomas 
Hutchins, the Geographer of the United States, 
taking general charge of the work. Hunting 
grounds were set apart for the Wyandots and Dela- 
wares, and the surveyors were to divide the remain- 
ing territory into townships six miles square. The 
surveyors met with many dangers and annoyances, 
Notwithstanding their treaties the Indians did not 
watch without anxiety and anger the movements of 
the surveyors and the troops who supported them. 
In addition to the annoyance from the Indians the 
Government had that arising from fraudulent set- 
tlement upon the lands, All squatters were warned 
off by proclamation. The Government declared 
its intention of dividing up and selling the land 
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acquired by treaty, and was determined that the 
selling should be done decently and in order. 

The country northwest of the Ohio was thus 
being prepared for new tenants. Already the river 
had been bearing many settlers to the west. Craft 
large and small passed under the guns of Fort Pitt 
and dropped down stream, freighted with ambi- 
tious and hopeful settlers, bound for strange fields. 
Boats passing the six cannon of Fort Harmar 
were duly counted and reported. The troops grew 
familiar with the sight. 

Something unfamiliar, however, occurred in the 
spring of 1788. On the morning of April 7, a 
rainy, misty morning, a large galley, forty-five feet 
long, made a stoppage just below the mouth of the 
Muskingum. Its occupants had been on the look- 
out for the mouth of the river and had swung past 
it before the discovery was made. The galley was 
drawn into the Muskingum opposite the fort and 
her passengers made an eager landing. They had, 
indeed, reached their destination. For these were 
the New Englanders who were to begin the settle- 
ment of the Northwestern Territory; who were to 
be the real founders of the State of Ohio. 
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comers the conditions might have seemed pro- 
phetic. In retrospect they suggested the beginning 
and the fulfillment of the Ohio movement itself. 
The forty-eight pioneers who formed the advance 
party had not only traveled many miles, but had 
waited many years before accomplishing this foot- 
hold. Their enterprise began in uncertainty, was 
matured in troublous times, and had only reached 
this stage after a long series of persistent struggles, 
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But to struggle was their habit and destiny. 
Their leader had shouldered a musket at nineteen, 
and nearly every man in the group had roughed it 
in the French war, in the Revolution, or in both. 
They were soldiers; and soldiering in those days 
was not the well-appointed affair it is in our own 
time. Before the close of the Revolutionary fight 
the army was in terrible want. Ill-fed and ill- 
clothed the brave men had dragged themselves back 
to the homes which their sufferings had served to 
dignify with freedom. Officers as well as those in 
the ranks had shivered and gone hungry. And, for 
six or seven years of hard service ending in peculiar 
privation, the Government was able to give little 
or no reward. 

Congress had, indeed, in 1776 and in 1780 made 
appropriations of lands, by which those who served 
during the war were to receive tracts according to 
their rank : a major-general, one thousand acres; a 
brigadier-general, eight hundred and fifty; a colonel, 
five hundred; a lieutenant-colonel, four hundred 
and fifty; a private, one hundred. But these lands 
were not located, and many of those who had 
received the impalpable gift were in immediate 
need. The soldicrs wanted money. Congress 
could give them no money, and showed little 
activity in devising means for giving them any- 
thing else. It was not without justification, then, 
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that the patriots of the army angrily denounced 
the ingratitude of the Government. The certifi- 
cates of settlement which Congress in desperation 
awarded the troops seemed all but valueless, and 
were sold for as little as one sixth of their par 
value. 

Since Congress was too poor to give them money, 
the officers of the army concluded that they might 
better accept land. A petition signed by two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight officers asked that the lands 
which had been promised them might be set aside 
in “that tract of country bounded north on Lake 
Erie, east on Pennsylvania, southeast and south 
on the river Ohio, west on a line beginning at that 
part of the Ohio which lies twenty-four miles west 
of the river Scioto, thence running north on a 
meridian line till it intersects the river Miami 
[Maumee], which falls into Lake Erie, thence 
down the middle of that river to the lake.” This 
tract the petitioners thought “of sufficient extent, 
the land of such quality and situation, as may 
induce Congress to assign and mark it out as a 
tract or territory suitable to form a distinct govern- 
ment (or colony of the United States), in time to 
be admitted one of the Confederated States of 
America.” 

The paper was forwarded to General Washington 
by General Rufus Putnam, whose accompanying 
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letter suggested a chain of forts from the Ohio to 
the Lake, and added: “ The petitioners conceive 
that sound policy dictates the measure, and that 
Congress ought to lose no time in establishing 
some such chain of forts as has been hinted at, and 
in procuring the tract of country petitioned for, of 
the natives; for the moment this is done, and 
agrecable terms offered to the settlers, many of the 
petitioners are determined, not only to become 
adventurers, but actually to remove themselves to 
this country; and there is not the least doubt but 
other valuable citizens will follow their example, 
and the probability is that the country between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio will be filled with inhabit- 
ants, and the faithful subjects of these United 
States so established on the waters of the Ohio 
and the lakes, as to banish forever the idea of our 
Western territory falling under the dominion of 
any European power; the frontiers of the old 
States will be effectually secured from savage 
alarms, and the new will have little to fear from 
their insults.” 

Washington’s sympathy was at once aroused. 
The leader of the Continental forces was keenly 
alive to the situation of the army. To give its 
members this reward seemed to him scarcely 
more than a meagre and tardy recognition. The 
watchword Ohio sounded familiarly in his ears, 
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In a doubtful hour of the Revolution, when a 
company of officers at his table were discussing 
the possible result of rumored Russian aid to the 
British, and the question was asked, “ If this be 
true, and we are driven from the Atlantic seaboard, 
what then is to be done?” Washington replied, 
“We will retire to the Valley of the Ohio and 
there we will be free.” 

Of Washington’s personal interest in that part 
of the country we find new evidences after his 
retirement from the command of the army. He 
visited Western New York on a tour of inspec- 
tion; he gave a great deal of attention to a 
scheme for connecting the inland rivers with the 
lakes, and aroused in Virginia no small degree 
of interest in such enterprises, himsclf leading a 
company having in hand the improvement of the 
Potomac. 

The petition was laid before Congress, but the 
legislators did nothing, and could not be urged or 
rebuked into doing anything. Of the abstract 
justice of the claim there was no dispute; but, 
as so often appears in the conduct of political 
assemblies, abstract justice required to be backed 
by immediate personal pressure appealing in some 
manner to the self-interest of the members. 

Such a pressure was finally produced. General 
Rufus Putnam, and General Benjamin Tupper— 
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the latter one of the government surveyors of the 
Ohio country — conceived a plan for formally buy- 
ing the desired land from Congress. 

A call was issued in the public prints. ‘“ The 
subscribers,” ran the notice, “take this method to 
inform all officers and soldiers who have served in 
the late war, and who are by an ordinance of the 
honorable Congress to receive certain tracts of 
land in the Ohio country, and also all other good 
citizens who wish to become adventurers in that 
delightful region, that from personal inspection, 
together with other incontestible evidences, they 
are fully satished that the lands in that quarter 
are of a much better quality than any other known 
to New England people; that the climate, seasons, 
produce, ete., are, in fact, equal to the most flatter- 
ing accounts that have ever been published of 
them. That being determined to become pur- 
chasers, and to prosecute a settlement in this coun- 
try, and desirous of forming a general association 
with those who entertain the same ideas, they 
have to propose the following plan, namely: That 
an association by the name of the Ohio Company 
be formed of all such as wish to become pur- 
chasers, ete, in that country (who reside in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts only, or to ex- 
tend to the inhabitants of other States, as shall be 
agreed on).” 
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At the Bunch of Grapes Tavern, Boston, on 
March 1, 1786, a company of delegates represent- 
ing various countries in the State, gathered and 
discussed the proposition of which the two generals 
were the originators. On the following day articles 
of association were signed. The Continental cer- 
tificates were to be used in forming a fund of one 
million dollars for buying land in Ohio as soon as 
the territory was surveyed. Within a year two 
hundred and fifty shares were sold at one thousand 
dollars each. Directors were chosen and in June, 
1787, Dr. Manassch Cutler started for New York 
to make a contract with the Continental Congress, 
then sitting in that city. 

An able man laid this notable siege. In Dr. 
Cutler, pastor of a Congregational Church in the 
hamlet of Ipswich, the company had a representa- 
tive who seems to have combined in a singular 
degree the very traits required for the mission he 
had in hand. A graduate of Yale, he had taken 
degrees in divinity, medicine and law, had mingled 
as chaplain with the citizen soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion, and was, moreover, a man of fine practical 
structure and an available knowledge of men. That 
he had persistence and integrity was a fortunate 
thing for the Ohio Company, for the struggle with 
the politicians was tedious and exasperating. That 
he had foresight and largeness of purpose was 
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fortunate for his country. He started out to make 
a private contract with the United States, In the 
end he not only effected a great transfer of land, 
but was largely instrumental in bringing to a 
passage an ordinance of supreme significance. 

To prohibit slavery in the Northwest after 1800 
was the object of a clause in a bill presented to 
Congress three years before Dr. Cutler's arrival by 
a committee of which Thomas Jefferson was chair- 
man; but greatly to Jefferson's disgust this clause 
was stricken out. When Dr. Cutler first put up 
“at the sign of the Plow and the Harrow, in the 
Bowery barns,” Congress had before it a new ordi- 
nance, drawn by Nathan Dane of Massachusetts, 
which did not meddle with the question of slavery. 
The new committee, appointed a few days after 
Cutler's coming, invited the coéperation of the 
genial Massachusetts parson. The offer was very 
willingly accepted. To Cutler the matter was not 
one of present expediency alone. He had in mind, 
as, indeed, had all of his abler associates, the found- 
ing of a State. The ordinance was not, therefore, 
to be viewed as merely a form of words accompany- 
ing a bargain in real estate. It was a code which, 
like a mould, must immediately affect the life and 
character of the new territory, and make or mar its 
future. How much it was to affect the character 
of a great group of States, and even the fate of 
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the nation, no man could foresee in that day. To 
Cutler belongs the credit of having looked further 
into the future than most men in his generation. 
The privilege of amendment yielded to him by the 
committee he used with superb tact, and there is 
little doubt that it was his hand that introduced the 
celebrated clause forever prohibiting slavery. 

This was the year of the framing of the Consti- 
tution. The two acts were of not greatly uneven 
importance. “For a time,’ says Mr. Bancroft, 
“wisdom and peace dwelt among men and the 
great ordinance which could alone give continu- 
ance to the Union came in serenity and stillness. 
Every man that had a share in it seemed to be 
moved by an invisible hand to do just what was 
wanted of him.” And Webster declares: “* We are 
accustomed to praise the law-givers of antiquity; 
we help to perpetuate the fame of Solon and Ly- 
curgus; but I doubt whether one single law of any 
law-giver, ancient or modern, has produced effects 
of more distinct, marked, and lasting character 
than the ordinance of 1787.” 

Strangely enough it was the South that made 
the passage of the act possible. For this we shall 
find an explanation in the fact that it was the 
South which at that time was most concerned in 
the development of the West, not only because of 
Virginia’s inland commercial interests, but because 
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of the troubles arising from the unsettled situation 
of affairs on the border, The government of Mas- 
sachusetts was trying to sell land in Maine, and 
New York was inviting emigration into its own 
territory, Thus New York and New England had 
a less personal interest in the Indian difficulties 
and pionecr movements of the West, than had 
either Pennsylvania or Virginia. 

All of the States were, however, more or Jess 
concerned in the loyalty of the West. Doubts had 
arisen as to the probable attitude of Kentucky in 
the event of war with Spain. The aim of the 
Ohio Company to establish in the West a colony 
likely to be dominated by strongly American ideas 
was one which in itself inevitably interested every 
commonwealth on the coast. Putnam had made 
this point in his letter to Washington. Cutler 
now made the best possible use of it in working 
upon the refractory elements of the House. There 
were conflicting opinions, jéalousies and ambitions 
to be met, adjusted and overcome. A number of 
men in and out of Congress insisted upon being 
admitted to the speculation by means of a contract 
for land west of that asked for by the Ohio Com- 
pany. This arrangement was, however, to be kept 
a secret. “Many of the principal characters in 
America,” Cutler declares in his journal, were con- 
cerned in this scheme that was to be kept quiet. 
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“Without connecting this speculation,” says Cutler, 
“similar terms and advantages could not have been 
obtained for the Ohio Company.” St. Clair, the 
President of Congress, was promised the governor- 
ship, provision was made for those delegates who in- 
sisted upon doing a little speculating on their own 
account, the South was propitiated with a clause 
respecting runaway slaves, and the ordinance was 
passed. 

The contract with the United States was signed 
in October. A million and a half of acres were to 
be taken for two thirds of a dollar per acre, half a 
million dollars being paid at the signing of the 
contract. The tract sold extended from the seventh 
to the seventeenth range of townships. Two full 
townships were reserved for the benefit of a uni- 
versity, and a square mile in each township was 
set aside perpetually for the support of schools in 
that township, with another section for the support 
of religion. Three sections in each township were 
also reserved by Congress for its own future dis- 
position. 

A jubilant group of Ohio Company share- 
holders met at the Cromwell’s Head Tavern, 
Boston, in November, to make plans for the west- 
ern journey. Early in December a party of boat- 
builders and mechanics left Danvers, Mass., and 
made its way across country to Sumrill’s Ferry, on 
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the Youghiogheny, at a point about thirty miles 
above Pittsburg. In a second party which left 
Hartford, Conn., early in January, 1788, came the 
surveyors and the remainder of the pioneers. 

The winter was severe and the journey was not 
made without genuine hardship. The second party 
found its path particularly hard. Snow lay deep 
and untracked upon the Alleghanies, and the bag- 
gage had to be painfully drawn upon sleds. 

In such a season the mechanics could make but 
slow advance with the boat. At the approach of 
spring the work was pushed more rapidly, and on 
the second of April the “ Adventure Galley,” as 
they then called it, was ready to invade the West. 
o, and twelve feet 


The boat was forty-five feet long, 
wide, with the curved bow of a galley, and her 
heavy planks surmounted by a deck roof—a heavy, 
cumbersome craft, but snug enough to float in 
down-stream. She was afterwards re-christened 
the Mayflower, with a propriety which will not 
be questioned, for New England was now, in her 
turn, going westward to plant the first colony in a 
vast wilderness, 

A flat boat and three canoes accompanied the 
Mayflower on her journey down the Alleghany 
and past Pittsburg into the Ohio, whose current 
carried them rapidly towards the spot which had 
been chosen for settlement. In selecting the 
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Muskingum the settlers had been guided by a sing- 
ular unanimity of opinion. “ By all means make the 
location on the Muskingum,” said Thomas Hutchins, 
the Geographer of the United States. Although 
Hutchins urged a site above the mouth of Licking 
Creek, at the forks, the more southern location was 
at that time deemed a better choice. It was in the 
centre of a district unfrequented by the Indians, 
was close to a fortification, and rested upon the 
. great avenue of the Ohio itself. 

Here, as we have seen, the Mayflower landed 
her passengers. The new-comers had shaken the 
snow from their coats at the outset of their journey. 
Now the buffalo clover brushed the tops of their 
boots. It was a new world. The genial face of 
the country filled the rugged company with a deep 
pleasure. There was a human welcome from the 
people of the fort, and from a party of Delaware 
Indians encamped at the mouth of the river. The 
Delawares, to the number of about seventy, and 
headed by Captain Pipes, an influential chief, had 
come to trade with the soldiers of the garrison. 
With their accustomed diplomacy the Indians 
offered a most affable greeting to the white men. 

Thus the pioneers began their work. Those not 
engaged in surveying swung the axe or drew the 
saw, and within a week four acres had been cleared. 
One of the traditions associated with the landing 
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of these new pilgrims describes the rivalry between 
two men who, upon jumping ashore, each started 
to cut down a tree. Of the two one sank his axe 
into a buckeye, the softest of all trees native to the 
region, and readily defeated the other who had 
chosen a tree of another species. To this episode 
has been ingeniously traced the title “ Buckeye 
State." Another theory traces the title to the 
name * Big Buckeye,” said to have been given by 
the Indians to Colonel Ebenezer Sproat, as a trib- 
ute to his commanding figure. But the buckeye is 
not particularly tall or symmetrical. The most 
natural inference seems to be that the designation 
has arisen from the abundant growth of the buck- 
eye in the Ohio region.* The settlers soon found 
the soft wood of the buckeye very useful for mak- 
ing troughs in which to catch the sap of the maple. 

To clear and plant the ground occupied the 
energies of General Putnam's party for many 
weeks. At the approach of June one hundred 
and fifty acres had been planted with corn. Nota 
man had been sick. The code of laws, nailed to a 

* Tir. Daniel Drake in an after-dinrer speech at Cincinrati, said of the buckeye: ' The 
tree which you have toasted. Mr, President. has the distinction of being one of a family of 
plants but a few species of whieh exiss un the earth, ‘Chey constitute the genus Aesulus of 
the botanist. which lelomgs. to the class Heptandeia, Now the latter, a Greck phrase, signi« 
fies seven men; and there happens tu be exactly seven species of the genus—thus they eon 
stitute the seven wise men of the woods; in proof of which, I may mention, that there is not 
another family on the whole earth that pessesses these talismanic attributes of wisdom, But 


this is notall. Of the seven species, our emblem-tree was discovered Teast —it is the youngest 


of the family, the severth son! and who does not kaow the manifold virtues of a seventh 
sy 
son. 
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tree, for months received no infringement, and 
Return Jonathan Meigs, upon whom had been con- 
ferred the homely distinction of the sheriff's office, 
enjoved, in this particular, the felicity of a sinecure. 
Letters written for eyes in New England were full 
of gracious adjectives. View and atmosphere were 
delightful, and corn grew “at the rate of nine 
inches in twenty-four hours.” Colonel John May, 
who kept a pleasantly garrulous diary, found the 
situation charming and “ well calculated for an ele- 
gant city.” 

The site had been chosen a long time before by 
another people. Over many acres extended the 
earth works of the Mound-builders, the mystery of 
whose coming and going puzzled and interested 
the men who were brushing away the forest. Now 
and then the surveyors gathered about some ven- 
erable tree that had yielded to the axe, and com- 
puted from the rings in the trunk the number of 
centuries that had passed since the grim sentinel 
first reared itself over the dead city. 

In laying out the town the more interesting 
features of the ancient works were saved from 
obliteration. This respect for historical relics was 
of itself illustrative of the character of the men 
who were clearing the path for civilization in the, 
Northwest. The spirit of New England was already 
revealing its influence. 
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In the midst of the summer the directors and 
agents of the Company held their first meeting 
west of the mountains, and now gave to the infant 
town the name of Marietta, in honor of the French 
queen, Marie Antoinette, whose personal sympathy 
with the young republic had helped to make firmer 
the favoring attitude of France. That the pioneers 
were not without veneration for the classics may 
be discovered in the names they gave to various 
features of the town, The smaller of the ancient 
squares was called Capitolium, the larger Quad- 
ranaou, while the road protected by embankments 
and leading from the larger square to the Muskin- 
gum, was named Sacra Via. 

The guns of the fort uttered a patriotic blast on 
the Fourth of July,and under a“ bowery” stretched 
along the banks of the Muskingum, the pioneers, 
with some of the officers of the fort, sat down toa 
fine dinner, which several rain showers disturbed 
but did not spoil. Upon the long table an amaz- 
ing series of delicacies was spread. The viands 
revealed the rich gaming resources of the region, 
as well as the wonderful fish-producing capacity of 
the Ohio and the Muskingum. A giant pike, 
weighing one hundred pounds, the capture of 
which had brought celebrity upon Judge Gilbert 
Devoll and his son, was one of the marvels of the 
feast. There was a big bowl of punch, too, and 
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toasts to “ Captain Pipes, and a successful Treaty,” 
to “The Amiable Partners of Our Lives,” and 
even to “ All Mankind.” General Varnum, one of 
the judges of the Territory, made the oration of 
the day—the first political address in a State 
destined to hold a conspicuous relation to the 
politics of the country. 

Five days later the booming of guns again 
sounded from the fort. The salute was in honor 
of the arrival of St. Clair, Governor of the Terri- 
tory, who was escorted by a detachment of troops, 
and accompanied by Major Winthrop Sargent, the 
Territorial Secretary. On the 15th of July the 
Governor appeared before the colony, The cere- 
mony of welcome occurred in the bowery, General 
Putnam, the judges of the Territory, and other 
prominent pioneers representing the new town. 
Laws were now issued, justices of the peace 
appointed, times of session fixed, and a multitude 
of governmental details arranged and published to 
the people. The County of Washington as estab- 
lished by the Governor was nearly half as large as 
the present State. 

The colony itself had an important work on 
hand in the building of a great stockade for 
protection in the event of Indian attack. The 
“Campus Martius,” as this was called, measured 
one hundred and eighty feet square, had a block 
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house at each angle, sentry boxes, and a large 
number of interior dwellings, the whole well knit 
together, and forming a substantial fortification. 
In one of the block houses the first court convened 
on the second of September, with ceremonies that 
excited the pride of the colonists and the wonder 
of the Indian visitors. Dr. Cutler, who had shortly 
before accomplished the overland journey, was there 
to invoke the divine blessing. 

The stockade became an imposing structure. 
It was viewed with lively curiosity by the river 
travelers, of which there were daily an increasing 
number. Between February and July five thou- 
sand were counted by the garrison of Fort Harmer. 
The blood of the East was leaping through the 
great arteries of the Western country. 


GHAPTER. ¥. 
THE CABIN OF THE PIONEER. 


ESTWARD 
ho! On their 
green-oak flat 
boats came 
the adventurers 
of the Last, 
screening them- 
selves with 


rough bulwarks 
of timber and luggage from the possible bullets of 
the Indian. And curious enough were the crews 
that manned these homely ships. All manner of 
men were found banded for the journey. To 
the farmer or the shopkeeper who was pinched 
for money, and who saw before him but an uncer- 
tain struggle, the West seemed to promise bet- 
ter things; while to the returned soldier, stripped 
and stranded by the war, with nothing, perhaps, 
between him and absolute want but a slip of paper 
making a promise that could not be kept, the un- 
conquered wilds opened up a veritable haven, in 


ior 
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‘which the touch of poverty need not be confessed, 
and where demolished fortunes might, mayhap, be 
rebuilt. 

Into every hamlet of the East was carried the 
story of Western adventure and conquest. Pam- 
phlets circulated by the Ohio Company did not 
fail to picture at their best the charms of the 
climate and the willingness of the soil. The river 
was shown to be bounded by lands which re- 
peated Indian fires had rendered free from under- 
brush. The trees, too, stood so far apart that 
they need scarcely be removed by the planter who 
chose to girdle them. A few blows would level 
the buckeye, and the maple yielded a generous 
store of sap. 

The pictures drawn by the pamphlets were allur- 
ing, but were not everywhere received as truthful. 
A doubt was cast upon the claims of the Company, 
Much positive, and even bitter opposition to West- 
ern enterprise was engendered in the more active re- 
cruiting centres, and the burly black-covered wagon 
which announced in great white letters its passage 
“To Marietta on the Ohio,” met sour looks as it 
rolled westward from Ipswich, Middlesex or Salem. 
Counter pamphlets appeared ridiculing Dr. Cutler 
and his associates. Rhymes of varying degrees of 
badness jeered at the assumed superiority of the 
Muskingum country. The cartoonists made merry 
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over the controversy. We hear, for instance, of a 
picture “prefixed to a penny anti-moving-to-Ohio 
pamphlet, in which a stout, ruddy, well-dressed 
man on a sleek, fat horse, with a label, ‘I am going 
to Ohio,’ meets a pale and ghastly skeleton of a 
man, scarcely half dressed, on the wreck of what 
was once a horse, with a label, ‘I have been to 
Ohio.’ ” 

It was claimed, too, that however sincere the 
representations of the Western settlers might be, 
the East needed her own stalwart sons. The West, 
it may be noted, did not attract the lazy and 
unaggressive elements of the East. It might give 
richly to those who came, but only in exchange for 
courage and labor. The spiritless creature who 
tried the experiment in expectation of easy suc- 
cess, often found his way back without even “ the 
wreck of what was once a horse” to facilitate the 
journey. 

But in spite of ridicule, and in spite of sectional 
jealousy, the Ohio became an increasingly active 
highway; and before the end of the year 1788, 
the boats that passed Marietta could no longer be 
looked upon as necessarily bound for Kentucky. 
Other landings had been made upon the northern 
shore. 

These new landings were the outcome of an 
offer made to Congress, immediately after the 
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Ohio Company sale, by John Cleve Symmes, of 
New Jersey. The offer gave Congress the oppor- 
tunity to sell upon the terms it had granted to 
Cutler, two millions of acres between the Miamis. 
Mr, Symmes did not have a Dr. Cutler to send 
among the Congressmen, and it is possible that 
other private interests jostled with the new scheme. 
At any rate, the bargain was not made until many 
months had gone, 

In the meantime, however, Mr. Symmes issued 
an address “to the respectable public” offering 
land at sixty and two thirds cents per acre until the 
following May; then at one dollar until November, 
after which the demand should regulate the price. 
All who bought land were obliged to begin improve- 
ments within two years. As in the case of the 
Muskingum purchase Continental certificates were 
taken in payment, 

Symmes himself took one township at the mouth 
of the Great Miami, where it was his ambition to 
build a great city. In pursuance of this plan he 
offered the alternate lots to settlers who were will- 
ing to build and live upon them for at least two 
years. To Major Benjamin Stites, who had in- 
duced him to visit the West, Symmes sold ten 
thousand acres upon the Little Miami, where, in 
November of the year that saw the landing of 


the Mayflower, a score of energetic men under 
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the leadership of Stites, landed, built a block house, 
and laid out the town of Columbia. 

Another tract of land was sold by Symmes to 
Matthias Denman, of Springfield, N. J. It lay 
opposite the mouth of the Licking River, and was 
divided by Denman between himself and two 
others; Colonel Robert Patterson and a surveyor 
named John Filson. The three set to work to 
plana town. Filson, who had once been a school- 
master, brought upon himself the laughter and 
abuse of future generations by calling the unbuilt 
city “ Losanteville.” This name he had manufac- 
tured from the Latin words os, mouth, and azée, be- 
fore, and the French z2é/e, town, with L for Licking 
—thus, the town before the mouth of the Licking. 
The fact that Filson was soon afterwards scalped by 
the Indians is often referred to in connection with 
his naming exploit, as if it were a fitting fate; but 
the punishment was surely greater than he deserved. 

The unhappy Filson, all of whose records were 
lost, was succeeded by another surveyor, Colonel 
Israel Ludlow. A new plan was devised and I.ud- 
low first marked off the lots which were to be given 
to volunteer soldiers. Altogether the tract meas- 
ured something like eight hundred acres, for which 
Denman is estimated to have paid about two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Upon this spot was destined 
to rise the city of Cincinnati. 
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Symmes, meanwhile, had started West with eight 
four-horse wagons and thirty people. ‘lhe contract 
with Congress had narrowed itself down to a 
transfer of a little over sixty-three thousand acres. 
Many financial obstacles had been encountered. 
Many natural obstacles were still to be overcome. 
The Ohio was full of ice when they took to the 
boats, and the point upon which was to be built 
the city of Symmes, sank from sight in “an amaz- 


” 


ing high freshet.”. Symmes landed his party where 
it might remain beyond the reach of the flood, 
and made temporary modifications of his cherished 
plans. In the following year these plans were so 
far carried out that the streets of the proposed city 
lay marked over many acres. Beyond this stage 
the dream of Symmes did not advance. North 
Bend, as the spot was called, because it was the 
most northerly turn of the river west of the Great 
Kanawha, continued to be called North Bend, and 
the rivalry between the three first settlements in 
the Miami -purchase did not long remain a very 
close contest. 

It had, of course, been the design of the leader 
in the Miami enterprise that his own colony should 
be the county seat and the leading town within the 
purchase, But his wishes, potent though these 
were in the concerns of that day, as we see by his 
appointment to one of the three judgeships in the 
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Northwest Territory, were not alone sufficient to 
effect that result. The “amazing high freshet” 
was one of the first influences exerted in behalf of 
the successful competitor; for this flood, while it 
disturbed Marietta, covered the lowlands of North 
Bend and sent the people in the block-house at 
Columbia clambering from the second story win- 
dows into a friendly boat, did not drive off the men 
who were clearing the commanding slope of Cin- 
cinnati. 

So much for the argument offered by the Ohio 
River. The next circumstance affecting the result 
was, it seems, mixed up with the romantic attach- 
ment of a soldier. The troops sent by General 
Harmer to protect the Miami settlements landed 
at the Bend, where Symmes was anxious to see 
them remain. A permanent garrison would, it was 
known, do much toward making the town; and 
during the stay of the garrison the village flour- 
ished. But Ensign Luce, who was in command of 
the military, concluded to put up only a temporary 
block-house until he should have looked over the 
ground a little turther. This labor finished, the en- 
sign found time to fall madly in love with a certain 
lady, who thereupon settled the fate of the Bend by 
taking herself off to Cincinnati; for the ensign at 
once went in the same direction to see the country, 
and returned with the conviction that, as compared 
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with Cincinnati, North Bend had no claims to 
strategic superiority which any self-respecting mili- 
tary man could for a moment recognize. 

So, in spite of protest, Luce left the Bend and 
built a fort upon the slope opposite the Licking, 
The garrison was, indeed, a small one; so small, in- 
indeed, that Symmes accused General Harmar of 
partiality in his treatment of the Muskingum and 
Miami settlements, since but half a company gave 
protection to the latter, while Marietta had a much 
more substantial guarantee in Fort Harmar'’s garri- 
son of three hundred. An effort was even made to 
bring the matter before the Secretary of War. The 
fact is that troops which had been sent west from 
Fort Harmar left the north shore and went to 
Louisville. 

But though small at the outset the Cincinnati 
garrison at once assumed an important relation to 
the beginnings of the Queen City. It brought a 
new dignity to the cluster of log houses that had 
grown since the clearing of the plateau. It brought 
also, if the complaints are well founded, certain bad 
habits, the acquirement of which by the settlers 
did the little community no good. Drinking and 
gambling too often occupied the leisure of the sol- 
diers, and the rough conditions of life among the 
pioneers were not antagonistic to these excitements. 

To blame the soldiers is possibly the easiest way 
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of excusing the frequent drunkenness of the set- 
tlers. It is true that the garrison towns were par- 
ticularly jovial; but villages that were without the 
military example frequently managed to drink more 
than was good for them. If there were settlements 
without sots they were settlements unsupplied with 
liquor. Even staid Martetta, with its preacher, its 
schools, and its classical names, was accused of har- 
boring disorderly spirits. It is to be remembered, 
however, that in the midst of loneliness and danger 
it was often no easy matter to find means of recrea- 
tion. All work and no play was as impracticable 
in the woods as in the city, and those who stood as 
leaders among the pioneers were not always able 
to keep within proper bounds those who sought to 
break the grim and desperate monotony of the win- 
ter months. 

The jolly scrapings of a fiddle were one night 
heard by the Ohio boatmen as they drifted past a 
hitherto untenanted part of the Scioto region. 
Fast and furious came the melodies to which 
sounded the accompaniment of dancing feet. 
Occasionally a shout of approval greeted the player, 
but the shout was lustiest when the instrument 
gave forth the strains of the Marseillaise. For, 
among the tall sycamores, was encamped a com- 
pany whose members had traveled all the way from 
sunny France. 
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The history of this new encampment we may 
now call romantic. But in truth it is worthier of 
being described as tragic. 

On the eve of the Reign of Terror there ap- 
peared in Paris an American named Joel Barlow, 
who advocated investment in a splendid cheap land 
scheme. At five shillings per acre the citizens of 
the French capital were offered land in the most 
enchanting region of the United States. The 
tradesman or artisan who would read or listen 
was promised “a climate healthy and delightful ; 
scarcely such a thing as frost in winter; a river, 
called by way of eminence, ‘ The Beautiful, abound- 
ing in fish of an enormous size; magnificent for- 
ests of a tree from which sugar flows, and a shrub 
which yields candles : venison in abundance, with- 
out foxes, wolves, lions or tigers; no taxes to pay; 
no military enrollments; no quarters to find for 
soldiers.” 

The pictures and promises offered by Barlow 
had a remarkable effect. If these things were true, 
what could be wiser in the tradesman of the boule- 
vard than to sell out his place and become a Jand- 
owner in a country whose vanishing distress had 
won the sympathy of France, and whose citizens 
loved to honor the gracious Marie Antoinette? 
Scores— yes, hundreds of Frenchmen were capti- 
vated by the prospect. They were to be looked 
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after upon landing in the States and piloted to 
their destination on the Beautiful River. From 
the port of Havre, from Bordeaux, Nantes and 
Rochelle sailed the expectant settlers, armed with 
circumstantial title deeds, over which they jubilantly 
speculated. 

When these “founders and fathers of a nation,” 
as Barlow loftily described them in his letter to 
France just before their departure, had landed in 
America, jaded by a long and stormy passage 
in ill-regulated ships, they were met by a person 
representing Colonel Duer and the other * princi- 
pal characters” interested in the Scioto sale. To 
avoid suspicion among the emigrants the arrange- 
ments for hurrying them west were conducted very 
quietly and adroitly. Nevertheless, many weeks 
passed before they had fairly started toward the 
promised paradise. 

When they did start, it was without accord and 
with diminished numbers. The insincerity of the 
company to which they looked for protection 
became apparent during this tedious delay. Many 
asked to be sent home again, and the French consul 
found passage for a number who were in particular 
distress. Those who had met with losses of goods 
or money, as well as those who were exasperated 
by the delay, denounced the agent and wrote angry 
letters to Barlow, to Duer, and to the Government, - 
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The five hundred ardent emigrants divided and 
dwindled; and those who were for facing all and 
following the company’s guide, had to meet warn- 
ings of certain disaster. Duer was assured that 
if the Frenchmen came over the mountains they 
would have to pay one dollar and thirty cents a 
bushel for Indian corn, and eight dollars a barrel 
for flour. The vision of an Arcadia in which 
there was neither danger nor difficulty, and where 
Nature poured her richest gifts into the lap of 
the new-comer, began to melt sadly away; and 
when at last the doubtful, quarrelsome and im- 
poverished troop of settlers had descended the 
“ Beautiful River” of their dreams in six Kentucky 
arks, and had Janded on the bank of the Ohio, they 
were confronted by the most serious disenchant- 
ment of all: the utter worthlessness of their title 
deeds. Not even that last assurance of security, 
the ownership of a meagre tract of land, was left 
to the disheartened emigrant. 

The Scioto Company represented by Colonel 
Duer, gambling on the low status of public securi- 
lies at the time the rage for Western settlement 
began, had made a bold speculative move in the 
expectation of great profits. But upon the adop- 
tion of the Constitution the value of these securi- 
ties rose so decidedly that the speculators found 
themselves unable to carry out their plans, The 
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Government paper could no longer be bought for 
a song, a cash payment was impossible, and Duer's 
ill-considered scheme was completely wrecked. To 
make matters still worse, the settlers, instead of 
being landed as was thought at the time, upon land 
west of the tract owned by the Ohio Company, had 
been placed within its boundary, upon land in 
which the “principal characters” had not even an 
imaginary ownership. 

Thus the carvers, gilders, friseurs, and peruke- 
makers of Paris, with little food and less money, 
found themselves thrust into a raw wilderness over 
which Barlow's gifts as a poet had enabled that 
ingenious gentleman to throw an alluring glamour, 
but in which the emigrants themselves found a 
lamentable absence of ready-made comfort. Where 
others had begun with a lively sense of hope, they 
had every reason to feel despair. 

Their helplessness seemed all but complete. 
Yet urged by necessity, as well as by a cheerful 
philosophy, the Frenchmen, though at a loss for a 
time just where to turn, set to work valiantly, at- 
tacked the big sycamores, lent what help they could 
to the company of men sent by General Putman,* 
at Duer’s request, to build two rows of log cabins; 


* General Putman spent two thousand dollars in assisting the distressed Prenchmen, 
‘This, Duer was to have repaid: bot the entangled specu'ator became a bawkeupt and the 
leader of the Muskingum cron lost the money, 
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and of a night the willing fiddler would send up a 
cheerful rivalry to the howlings of the environing 
forest. A scientific woodman might have stood 
aghast at the manner in which the trees were 
hacked and torn down, but the ar¢estes of the 
colony had never felled trees before, and were not 
sticklers for the scientific method. When a syca- 
more tumbled to the earth, and nothing else could 
be done with it, they chopped off the branches, dug 
a giant grave, and buried its denuded trunk. 

Their hardships were not yet over. In spite of 
the pamphlets winter did not prove an inoffensive, 
tropical affair. When it had passed, the colony 
was in a wretched condition. Several of those who 
were provided with sufficient money started back 
to France. Among these were a marquis and his 
son, who found American romance less attractive 
than had been represented. Without the incentive 
which an honest title deed would have given them, 
the settlers did little toward cultivating the ground. 
Food became so scarce that many loitered on the 
bank of the river to beg from passing boatmen. 
Others in desperation started northward to Detroit; 
while in aggravation of their miseries those who 
remained had a constant menace from the Indians, 
who hung about the settlement and finally caught 
and scalped one of the whites. To complete the 
lonesomeness of their situation was the failure of 
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the letter service, or, as is claimed, the deliberate 
intervention of Duer. As a result the emigrants 
received no word from their kin in France, where, 
as rumor informed them, the Revolution was at its 
height, and Robespierre was chopping off a hundred 
heads a day. 

Pitying the hungry and sickly victims of some of 
its own members, Congress at last voted twenty- 
four thousand acres of land for the occupation of 
the settlers. Here, upon the “ French Grant,” as it 
was called, Gallipolis was built. 

The struggling Frenchmen were not alone in 
suffering the want of food. The scarcity of bread 
had been experienced by every settlement in the 
valley. Marietta had learned to go for many days 
with no bread at all. The first season's crop at the 
Muskingum settlement, planted in confidence, and 
pictured in letters home as making a most extraor- 
dinary start, seriously disappointed the planters. 
In the following year frost seared much of the 
corn, and in 1790 a genuine famine preceded 
the ripening of the crops. The colony had been 
startled not a little by an invasion of small-pox. 
Escaped from this and from the famine, the settlers 
had to face a new danger in an Indian war which 
drove them to the shelter of Campus Martius, and 
sent terror to the house of every white man in 
the Northwest. 
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When St. Clair arrived at the Muskingum it 
was with the intention of making a treaty with 
the Indians at the earliest possible day. But owing 
to a collision with the red men of the interior it was 
December before the council met. The Governor, 
who at the time was suffering from the gout, and 
had to be carried daily to the mectings, was much 
annoyed by the manner in which the Indians, with 
an excellent appetite for the white man’s dinners, 
spun out the business of the convention. A treaty 
was concluded with the Iroquois, Wyandots, Chip- 
pewas and Pottowattomies. It confirmed the 
treaties of Forts Stanwix and McIntosh, stipulated 
to give up murderers and horse thieves to the 
aggrieved party on cither side, and entered into a 
number of other pacific details. 

The treaty did not want preciseness, and the 
feasting of the chiefs was as generous as the food 
supply would warrant; yet the performance as a 
means of peace amounted to little. The Western 
tribes soon exhibited their opposition to the acts of 
the convention. The Shawanees had not attended 
the council and were enraged at its pretensions. 
It was declared that the Indians who signed the 
treaty on behalf of the valley tribes were young men 
acting without authority. The days of Iroquois do- 
minion were over, The Six Nations had no longer 
more than the shadow of power in the West. 
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But the futility of the treaty was not then appar- 
ent to the Marietta colonists nor to their scattered 
territorial neighbors. The settlers were much re- 
lieved at the seeming establishment of peace. A 
congratulatory address was sent to the Governor and 
local affairs were pursued with greater confidence. 

If all did not go as merrily as a marriage bell, 
there was at least a marriage —the first marriage 
in the colony —to make merry over. The certifi 
cate filed in the Court of Common Pleas shows 
that General Putnam, in pursuance of his manifold 
functions as judge, united Winthrop Sargent, Sec- 
retary of the Territory, and Miss Rowena Tupper, 
daughter of the General. 

Another general's daughter, Louisa St. Clair, 
created a sensation at Marictta on her appearance 
in that young hamlet. Since even historians have 
so raved over Louisa, it is permissible to presume 
that she was a young woman of an uncommonly 
brilliant and dashing kind. Of good education 
and charming presence, she represented a wonder- 
ful harmony of beauty and vigor. Like some fair 
figure of romance she burst upon the village. No 
skater on the icy surface of the frozen Muskingum 
could rival her in swiftness, She was a mistress 
of the musket, could curb the ugliest horse, and 
rode like mad through the adjoining woods; a veri- 
table Diana, whose daring not unfrequently filled 
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the settlers with consternation and sometimes with 
awe. When this enchanting vision vanished to 
Legonier more than one sturdy youth who had 
filled a sentry box in Campus Martius might have 
owned to a natural regret. 

But none of her exploits gave Louisa St. Clair 
so romantic a relation to the simple yet momentous 
annals of early Marietta as that exploit in which it 
is fancifully claimed that she influenced the fort- 
unes of the State. Tradition credits her with hav- 
ing inspired the love of a young chief, a son of 
Brant, the famous Mohawk leader, by riding alone 
to an Indian encampment on the Upper Muskin- 
gum in some freak of concern for the welfare of 
the colony. Young Brant, whom the governor's 
daughter was said to have met in Philadelphia, pro- 
tected the girl from injury, offered his personal 
escort on the return journey, and afterward pro- 
posed marriage. St. Clair had no wish for a Mo- 
hawk son-in-law, though the suitor might be the 
educated son of an educated chief, and even the 
union result in a powerful alliance. As it was, 
Brant threw his influence against the settlers of 
the territory, and it was his father who drew the 
Indians together into a war confederacy only rivaled 
by that of Pontiac. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PATHFINDING. 


THOUSAND 
treaties could 
not make the 
sight of the 
white man's 
farm on the 
northern side of 
the Ohio any- 
thing but intol- 
erable to the 
Indian. It was 


bad enough to 
see this white interloper shooting the red man’s 
game. But less welcome still was the picture of the 
white man’s corn ripening on the Indian’s hunting 
grounds. The French had incited Pontiac; the 
British now helped to arouse the followers of Brant. 
The fiat was doggedly uttered: “ No white man 
shall plant corn in Ohio.” That the threat was not 
an empty one soon became apparent. The planter 
fell in his tracks. The crops were burned and 
123 
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mangled by unseen hands. It was a petty, but 
a depressing species of warfare. 

Death lurked on the Kentucky frontier, and the 
flatboats on their way to Maysville or the rapids 
came daily into greater danger. At the mouth 
of the Scioto skulked a band of Shawances and 
Miamis, who openly assailed the passing ‘ broad- 
horn,” or lured it to the bank by the aid of a 
white confederate who appealed to the boatmen as 
an escaped prisoner. Sometimes this confederate 
was a low wretch who had joined the Indians for 
purposes of plunder; but often it was an actual 
prisoner who made his decoying speech with sev- 
eral muskets leveled at his head. In the summer 
of 1790 a boat was fired upon at the mouth of 
Blue River, and the Indians were confident they 
had killed the Governor. But St. Clair was not 
in the boat. In the vicinity of Marietta survey- 
ing parties were attacked, horses and cattle car- 
ried off, and mills burned. The quarrel could not 
much longer continue in this fashion. There must 
be war. 

There was joy among the Canadian agents of 
Great Britain. This was the result for which they 
had unceasingly labored. War between the Ohio 
settlers and their Indian neighbors meant an in- 
crease of English influence and eventual control, 
if but these settlers could be driven off. The 
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relations of the British authorities to the northern 
and western tribes had not been altered by the close 
of the Revolution, 

Understanding the sympathies and interests of 
the English across the line, St. Clair sent a mes- 
senger to the Governor of Detroit imforming him 
that General Harmar was to administer a rebuke 
to offending tribes. British posts he declared were 
not to be disturbed, and the British Governor was 
asked to withhold any support from the hostile 
Indians. 

This futile communication was carried to Detroit 
by Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr. He was an ambi- 
tious young lawyer, who afterwards filled the chair 
of Chief Justice, entered the national Senate, and 
returned to become Governor of the State. Meigs’ 
journey proved more dangerous than that made by 
Washington in an earlier day. That it was barren 
of result was due to no fault of the messenger. 
The British continued to load the Indians with mus- 
kets and supplies and did their utmost to inflame 
and hold together the tribes of the Confederacy. 

From Fort Washington at Cincinnati on the thir- 
tieth of September, 1791, General Harmar marched 
toward the Maumee with thirteen hundred men. 
Both Pennsylvania and Kentucky were represented 
in the little army, which was expected to accomplish 
much, but which was in fact a most inefficient body, 
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The men were miserably equipped and scorned any- 
thing like discipline. Desertion began soon after 
the start, the troops were moved but a few miles a 
day and there were many discouragements. 

When the Miami villages were reached not an 
Indian was to be seen. The hundred houses and 
wigwams were burned, but not even a squaw ap- 
peared. The work of destruction went on without 
interruption, and by the twenty-first of October the 
wreckage was complete. 

Had Harmar now retired quickly to Cincinnati 
he might have received the credit of accomplishing 
the rebuke he was sent to administer. But after 
leaving the ruined towns the commander, to make 
the rebuke more complete, sent back a detachment 
in the hope of taking unawares such of the Indians 
as might have returned. The detachment, led by 
Major Wyllys, did meet returned Jndians, but the 
militia scampered at the first fire of the red men, 
and most of the regulars, including Wyllys, were 
killed. The remnant of his army which Harmar 
led back to Cincinnati had the unsubdued savages 
almost continually at their heels. As a rebuke to 
the hostile tribes the expedition was an utter fail- 
ure, a fact which was soon made manifest. 

Indian attacks on the settlers immediately became 
bolder. The station on Mill Creek, north of Cin- 
cinnati, was set upon, but without success. Simon 
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Girty led another party of Indians against Dunlap's 
Station and Fort Jefferson was surrounded. While 
the Court of Quarter Sessions was trying a case at 
Marietta, a messenger rushed in with the news that 
a massacre had been committed at big Bottom, a 
station on the Muskingum. Some of the jurors 
and witnesses who had left their families at Belpre 
and Waterford scarcely waited for the judge’s dec- 
laration that court was adjourned. Belpre and 
Waterford were safe, but the report from Big Bot- 
tom was sadly substantiated. Fourteen people had 
been murdered, 

Every block house in the territory was soon 
almost in a state of siege. A line of defensive 
palisades was built at Marietta and military rule 
began to regulate the goings and comings of the 
inhabitants. General Putnam wrote to Washing- 
ton that but twenty soldiers were at Fort Harmar, 
that the situation of the colony was daily becoming 
more threatening, and that unless something was 
soon done for the protection of the settlers they 
were “a ruined people.” Like appeals came from 
the other settlements to the west. These all were 
laid before Congress, and Washington was author- 
ized to raise an army of three thousand men for the 
protection of the Northwest. 

The command of this army was given to St. 
Clair. At the same time a corps of Kentucky 
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volunteers was selected and placed under General 
Charles Scott. The Kentuckians dashed into the 
Wabash country, scattered the Indians, burned 
their villages and returned with a crowd of prison- 
ers. The more pretentious expedition of St. Clair 
was not to be accomplished with so fine a military 
flourish. 

Like Harmar’s army that led by St. Clair was 
feeble in discipline, and disturbed by jealousies. 
The agents of the Government equipped the expe- 
dition in a shameful manner, delivering useless 
muskets, supplying powder that would scarcely 
burn, and neglecting entirely a large number of 
necessary supplies; so that after St. Clair with his 
two thousand three hundred regulars and six hun- 
dred militia had marched from Ludlow’s Station, 
north of Cincinnati, he found himself under the 
necessity of delaying the march to secure supplies. 
The militia deserted in great numbers. For the 
purpose of capturing deserters and bringing up be- 
lated supplies, one of the best regiments in the 
army was sent southward. While waiting on one 
of the branches of the Wabash for the return of 
this regiment the main force was on the fourth 
of November, 1791, surrounded and attacked by 
the lurking Indians. 

At the first yell of the savages scores of the ter 
rified militia dropped their guns and bolted. St, 
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Clair, who for some days had been too ill to sit 
upon a horse, now exerted all his strength in an 
effort to rally the wavering troops. His horses 
were all killed, and his hat and clothing were ripped 
by the bullets. But the lines broke, the men 
scattered and the artillery was captured. Those 
who stood their ground fell in their tracks till the 
fields were covered by six hundred dead and 
dying men. At last a retreat was ordered and 
those who had waited for the order joined those 
who on their own responsibility had taken to their 
heels. All who were able to do so fled southward 
pell-mell, wrenching off their clothing to run the 
faster. For many miles, over a track littered with 
coats, hats, boots and powder horns, the whooping 
victors chased the routed survivors of St. Clair’s 
army. It was a ghastly defeat, 

The face of every settler in Ohio blanched at the 
news. Kentucky was thrown into excitement and 
even Western Pennsylvania nervously petitioned 
for protection. St. Clair was criticised and in- 
sulted. A committee of Congress found him with- 
out blame. But he had been defeated, and no 
amount of reasoning could unlink his name from 
the tragedy of the dark November morning. 

Every effort was made to win over the Indians 
before making another use of force. The Govern- 
ment sent peace messengers into the Northwest. 
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In one manner or another nearly every one of 
the messengers was murdered. The Indians who 
listened at all would hear of no terms of peace that 
did not promise the removal of the whites from the 
northern side of the Ohio. The British urged the 
tribes to make this extreme demand. Spain also 
sent mischief-makers into the camps of the exult- 
ant red men, and the Ohio settlers were called 
upon to face this “hydra of Indian, British and 
Spanish enmity.” More bloodshed became inevi- 
table; and in execution of this last resort came 
one of the most popular of the Revolutionary chief- 
tains—*“ Mad Anthony” Wayne. 

Wayne led his army from Cincinnati in October 
of 1793. lle advanced carefully in the path taken 
by St. Clair, found and buried the bones of St. 
Clair's six hundred lost, wintered at Greenville, 
and in the summer of 1794 moved against the foe 
with strong reinforcements from Kentucky. After 
a preliminary skirmish between the Indians and 
the troops Wayne, in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, made a last offer of peace.* The offer was 

* The offer ran thus (in part): — Tv the Delaswares, Shawanecs, Miamis,and Wyandots, 
and tovack and every of them, and to ail other mations of Indians, northwest of the Ohio, 
whens if may concern: 1, Anthony Wayne, Maior-General and Commander-in-Chief of the 
federal army now at Grand Glaize, avd commissioner plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America, for settling the terms upon which » permanent and lasting peace shall be made with 
each and every of the hostile tribes or vations of Indians northwest of the Ohio, and of the 
said United States, actuated by the purest privciptes of humanity, and urged by pity for the 
errors into which bad and designing men lave led you, from the head of my army now in 


possession af your abandoned villages and settlements, do hereby once more extend the 
friendly hand of peace toward you, and invite each and every of the hostile tribes of Indians 
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evasively met, and Wayne pushed on. On the 
morning of Wednesday the twentieth of August, 
1794, the “legion came upon the united tribes of 
Indians encamped on the north bank of the Maumee 
and there, near the rapids of the Maumee, the 
Indians were forced to face the most alert and 
vigorous enemy they had yet encountered. The 
same daring tactics that had carried Stony Point 
and made Anthony Wayne historic were here 
directed against the Indian’s timber coverts, and 
says Wayne’s report, “such was the impetuosity of 
the charge by the first line of infantry that the 
Indians and Canadian militia and volunteers were 
drove from their coverts in so short a time that but 
a part of the legion could get up in season to par- 
ticipate in the action; the enemy being drove, in the 
course of one hour, more than two miles through 
the thick woods by less than one half their num- 
ber.” Encouraging and marshaling the Indians 
were painted Canadian white men bearing British 
arms. Many of these fell in the heaps of dead and 


to appoint deputies to meet me and my army, without delay, between this place and Rache de 
Bout in order to settle the preliminaries of a lasting peace. . . . . ‘The arm of the 
United States is strong and powerful, but they love mercy and kindness more than war and 
desolation. » . . . Brothers: — Pe no longer deceived or led astray by the promses 
and language of bad white men; . . , . they have neither power nor inclination to pre- 
tect you. No Jonger shut your eyes tp your true interest and happiness, nur your ears te thas 
overture of peace. But, in pity to your innocent women and children, come and prevent the 
further effusion of your blood; let them experience the kindwess and friendship of the United 
States of America, and the invaluable blessings of peace and tranquility. 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 


Granp Giarse, August 13, 1794. 
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some were captured. When Wayne announced 
his victory he declared that the Indian loss was 
greater than that incurred by the entire Federal 
army in the war with Great Britain. 

Thus ended the Indian reign of terror. After 
destroying the Indian crops and possessions, in 
sight of the British fort, Wayne fell back to Green- 
ville and there made the celebrated treaty by which 
on August 3, 1795, the red men came to a per- 


manent peace with the Thirteen Fires. 
From Cincinnati to Campus Martius Wayne's 


victory sent a thrill of relicf. The treaty, ceding 
to the Union two thirds of the present State, guar- 
anteed the safety of all settlers who respected the 
Indians’ rights, and set in motion once more the 
machinery of immigration. During the progress 
of the war everything had been at a standstill. At 
the return of peace the settlements broke into cheer- 
ful activity and new schemes of peaceful invasion 
were set on foot. 

Before the war began Virginia had been looking 
to her reserved lands north of the Ohio, and had 
made preparations to settle them. Congress at 
first raised an objection, but this barrier was re- 
moved in 1790. While the Indian difficulties were 
at their height young Nathaniel Massie undertook 
to survey a tract “opposite the lower part of the 
Two Islands,” and there laid out the town of 
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Manchester. Massie and his associates made many 
surveying tours before the time of Wayne’s treaty, 
and were close enough to danger to satisfy the 
most adventurous spirits. When the peace of 
Greenville had cleared danger from the path of 
these hardy men it was Massie who led the way up 
the Scioto and made surveys for a new town which 
he called Chillicothe. The name was found among 
the Shawanee titles. It is said to mean “site” or 
“place.” The Indians had applied it to a camp in 
the Little Miami and to another near the Maumee, 
as well as to the locality upon which the ambitious 
Massie now planned to build a great city. 

Massie’s new town developed with a rapidity that 
astonished even its founder. Before the winter 
of 1796 had settled upon the valley Chillicothe 
boasted not only a snug cluster of houses but 
several shops and stores, and even a tavern, within 
whose door the settlers sometimes loitered longer 
than they should. 

Less than three weeks after Wayne's treaty 
General Jonathan Dayton and others bought from 
Judge Symmes land in the seventh and eighth 
ranges between Mad River and the Little Miami, 
and upon Mad River Colonel Ludlow, who had 
laid out the town of Cincinnati, now marked off the 
town of Dayton. When Congress came to settle 
with Judge Symmes it found reason to complain 
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that the founder of North Bend had established 
settlers outside of the tract bargained for. During 
several years this disagreement kept the people 
of Dayton in an uncomfortable situation. The 
difficulty was finally adjusted by the extension of 
Symmes purchase in one direction, and by the priv- 
ilege of purchase from the Government in the other. 
In planning Dayton the founders had in mind the 
acquirement of some fifty settlers from Cincinnati; 
but only nineteen came to break ground. How- 
ever, there were newcomers from other quarters. 
New settlements and old began to show the influ- 
ence of a greater sense of security. 

Cincinnati, which at the time of St. Clare’s de- 
feat counted but thirty log cabins, within four years 
added nearly a hundred to that number, besides 
having a dozen frame houses to dignify its streets. 
It had, indeed, over five hundred inhabitants, who, 
although they had not yct made use of brick, found 
their village not without many comely features. 
At the eastern end of the town stood the hollow 
square of cabins, with a block house at each corner, 
to which had been given the name of Fort Wash- 
ington, and from which the three momentous expe- 
ditions had started to the Maumee. In front of 
the fort on the bank of the river, were the two 
acres of the artificers’ yard, inclosed by a series of 
work shops and dormitories. Other houses near 
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at hand sheltered the Territorial Secretary, the 
Quartermaster-General, and the Surgeon-General 
of the army. Scattered here and there were stores, 
taverns and land offices. On Main Street stood 
the first house of worship, the Presbyterian church, 
with its unlathed and unplastered interior, its rude 
pulpit of unplaned cherry boards, its floor of boat 
planks, and its rough benches upon which on many 
a meeting day the settlers sat with loaded muskets 
at their sides. Not far away stood a plain frame 
schoolhouse. In the large room of a tavern the 
courts held session, and a short distance off were 
the jail, the stocks, the whipping-post and the pil- 
lory, into which grim company sometimes entered 
the stark frame of a gallows. 

These civic implements and institutions followed 
the formation of Hamilton County * with Cincin- 
nati as its seat of government. The change was 
not effected without some clashings of authority. 
The commandant of Fort Washington had come 
to feel something of judicial right in his guardian- 
ship of the village, and when Judge MeMillan, 
the newly-appointed local magistrate, fell under 
the displeasure of the commandant, his arrest was 
ordered. But when a sergeant and three men came 
to execute the warrant the judge promptly knocked 


* The county was named in honor of Alexander Hamilton, then Sceretary of the 
Treasury. 
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the sergeant down, and the others concluded that 
it was not feasible to arrest a muscular judge in the 
ordinary way. 

The peace of Cincinnati was, however, not fre- 
quently disturbed, although there arose many mild 
excitements to break the monotony of village life. 
The townspeople found various means of giving a 
dash of pleasure to the dull winter months. — Bil- 
liards had no such hold as in Louisville, but a 
dance was entered upon with a gusto not to be 
excelled even by the Kentuckians. The ballrooms 
were put to many uses. In the autumn of the year 
following the Greenville treaty fever beds filled the 
dancing-hall of the chief hotel in the village. The 
sick occupants of the rugged dormitory blamed 
the swamp that extended nearly the whole length 
of the lower town, and from which in the night 
arose the doleful tones of the frog. 

To this isolated community the arrival of the 
mail was a stirring event. For a long time mes- 
sages public and private were carried slowly and 
expensively by expresses upon which it was sel- 
dom possible to rely, though the success of the 
carricrs now seems surprising. Toward the <lose 
of the Indian war a small fleet of light boats, built 
after the manner of whaling craft, each with four 
oarsmen and a coxswain. appeared on the Ohio 
with letters and government dispatches. Two 
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good horsemen carried the mail overland from 
Pittsburg to Wheeling, where the first boat began 
its journey. At Gallipolis an exchange was made 
with another boat going to Maysville, Kentucky, 
from which station the last boat made the passage 
to Cincinnati. In this way a letter would travel 
from Wheeling to Cincinnati in about six days, 
while the return journey against the current re- 
quired twice that length of time. Each of the 
oarsmen had a loaded musket at his side, and the 
coxswain, with eye alert for Indian surprise, kept 
the prow in the middle of the stream. 

In these last days of the eighteenth century 
travel in the West was, indeed, a precarious expe- 
rience. Of the dangers of going by water, con- 
venient as that method naturally was, we have had 
afew glimpses. To move by land demanded even 
greater caution and pluck. The flatboatman doz- 
ing, axe in hand, at midnight, ready to cut the 
moorings at the first alarm, had no dangereus 
enemy but the Indian. The land traveler had not 
only to fear for the safety of his scalp, but to guard 
against surprise from the brute inhabitants of the 
forest. At night the woods echoed with the howl 
of wolf and panther, and the ground sometimes 
trembled under the tread of a stray herd of buffalo, 
The fur trader, the post rider, or the judge upon 
circuit must kindle a roaring blaze, which, while it 
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frightened away one enemy, advertised the traveler's 
presence to another, Then, treacherous ground had 
to be covered, and swollen streams crossed without 
the aid of bridges. A horse to be serviceable to 
the traveler must know what to do when urged 
at the brink of a stream. “Is he a good swim- 
mer?” was the question of the buyer at the sale of 
an “all around” horse. 

An entirely new class of travelers appeared be- 
fore the close of the century. From the scattered 
towns of the territory, in galley and in saddle, came 
the delegates to the first legislature. Cincinnati 
had not for many a day worn an air of such activity 
as on the twenty-second of January, 1799, when the 
representatives, chosen by the people the month 
before, assembled to perform their first duties. 
After ten men had been nominated for the Legis- 
lative Council or Upper House, the session was 
prorogued by the governor until the sixteenth of 
September, upon which date the representatives 
again assembled. Meanwhile President Adams had 
chosen from the names presented, Jacob Burnett, 
James Findlay, Henry Vanderburgh, Robert Oliver 
and David Vance, to sit as an Upper House. The 
governor addressed the two houses, informing them 
that the change in the form of governing the 
territory introduced by the formation of a Legis- 


ture made necessary a change in many existing 
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laws and the formation of other statutes. This 
first Legislature had, indeed, many labors to per- 
form. When, upon the brink of winter, the mem- 
bers dispersed, they had selected as a delegate to 
Congress, William Henry Harrison, afterward Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, and President of the United 
States. 

Harrison, whom Washington had made an en- 
sign in 1791, and who became a lieutenant in 
the following year, had served with honor undgr 
General Wayne, and after the peace of Greenville 
was placed in command of Fort Washington. He 
had attached himself socially to the interests of 
the Northwest by marrying a daughter of Judge 
Symmes. Two years before the assembling of the 
first Legislature he had been made Secretary of 
the Territory, This office he now resigned and 
made his way to Philadelphia, where Congress was 
sitting at the time of his election. Ile rendered an 
important service to the Territory by securing from 
Congress, in spite of opposition from land specula- 
tors, a law subdividing the surveys of the public 
lands, and offering them for sale in small tracts. 

By this law the minimum price of land remained 
two dollars an acre, but only one fourth of the 
amount was required in cash, and a liberal length 
of time was allowed for payment. If an unfortu- 
nate farmer failed in a payment he no longer 
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stood in danger of losing all he had paid. A year’s 
grace was given, and if at the end of that time ends 
could not be made to meet, the sheriff came, the 
ground was sold, and the money remaining after 
the payment of fees was handed over to the original 
buyer. 

In pleasing the people Harrison succeeded much 
better than St. Clair. The Governor's defeat while 
acting as military commander had made him any- 
thing but a hero, and his official position rendered 
it possible for him to make more enemies than 
friends. When the day for dismissing the first 
Legislature came, the members were startled tc 
learn that the Governor had vetoed no less than 
eleven of their acts. Six of these acts related to 
the formation of new counties, a business in which 
the Governor held that the Legislature had then 
no authority to meddle. The Governor alone 
could mark out counties. But though the Gov- 
ernor might be able to legally defend his position, 
the vetoes were none the less unpleasant to those 
most interested, and there was a good deal of plain 
talk among the Representatives. St. Clair’s un- 
popularity was increased, and his course undoubt- 
edly influenced the attitude of the people toward 
the governors who followed him. 

The quarrel over the erection and division of 
counties began to concern sections of the territory 
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of which we have hitherto seen but little. While 
the southern tracts were organizing local govern- 
ment and drawing themselves closer together, other 
pioneers were cutting their way through the forests 
of the north. 

The treaty with Great Britain in which John Jay 
acted for the United States, and over which there 
was such a long and bitter discussion in Congress, 
gave the United States possession of the northern 
posts, including the British fort at the Maumee 
rapids, the town of Detroit and the military works 
there and on the island of Mackinaw. Early in 
1796 the posts were delivered to General Wayne, 
who afterward embarked for Erie on his way to 
Philadelphia. The hero of Stony Point never 
reached the American capital. Seized on the lake 
passage by an obstinate illness, he died before 
reaching Erie, and was there buried. 

Detroit, with its citadel, its batteries, its quaint 
narrow streets, was the oldest town amid the upper 
lakes. It dated back to the days of La Salle and 
Frontenac. [For many years it had been the ren- 
dezvous of the fur traders of the Northwest. It 
was now made the seat of a new county, which 
St. Clair appropriately called Wayne, and which 
included the northwestern part of Ohio, the north- 
eastern part of what is now Indiana, and the whole 
of Michigan. The treaty with the British finished 
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the work accomplished by the treaty with the 
Indians at Greenville. The north seemed secure 
against disturbance. How secure it was felt to be 
soon appeared in the number of settlements which 
began to bristle on the banks of the northern rivers 
and on the shore of the great lake. 


CHAPTER VII. 


HEN Connecti- 
cut resigned 
her claims to 

Be, the western 


lands which 
Governor Win- 
throp had in- 
duced Charles 
II. to bestow 
upon that col- 
ony, she re- 
served a_ tract 
extending for 
over a hundred 
miles west of 
the Pennsyl- 
vanian border, 
just as Virginia had reserved title to land in the 
Scioto region. The sale of these lands was begun 
as soon as they could be surveyed; but the uncer- 
tain situation of affairs in Ohio caused the sale 
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to lag. In 1792 the Connecticut government set 
aside half a million of acres for the benefit of those 
citizens of Connecticut whose property had been 
injured by the British troops. These acres lay in 
the western part of the Reserve, and were known 
as the “ Firelands” or “ Sufferers’ Lands.” 

But the northern as well as the southern parts 
of the State were compelled to await the issue of 
the Indian struggle. When Wayne had crushed 
the tribes at Maumee the towns that lay on paper 
began to seem attainable in fact. While the tribes 
were gathering for the treaty the Connecticut 
Legislature passed an act authorizing a committee 
to dispose of the remaining land, and within a few 
months the fifty-six members of the Connecticut 
Land Company had bought from the State her 
title to all of the remaining lands, amounting to 
something over a million acres. The following 
summer surveyors were at work notching the trees 
in the wilderness south of Lake Erie, and before 
winter set in all the land east of the Cuyahoga had 
been divided into townships five miles square. 

Settlers came on the heels of the surveyors. A 
sprinkling of cabins appeared at the mouth of 
Conneaut Creek, where the surveyors had landed 
on the Fourth of July. It was upon this creek that 
one of the smaller northern tribes had for some 
years had an encampment; and there is a tradition 
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that a captive white man who had been brought 
there the year before was saved from the stake by 
the intervention of a second Pocahontas, whose 
name has not been given to History, but to whom 
Romance nevertheless owes a debt of gratitude. 
Pushing along the coast from Conneaut the sur- 
veyors came to the fine harbor at the mouth of 
the Cuyahoga. The Cuyahoga had long been an 
Indian haunt and was familiar to the French and 
English traders. Over thirty years before the 
French had built a trading house at the mouth of 
Tinker’s Creek. Among the traders was Joseph 
Du Shattar, who built a post nine miles up the 
river, and lived there with his family about him. 
In June, 1786, a band of the persecuted Moravian 
Indians, led by Zeisberger and Heckewelder, 
reached the river and planted the village of Pilger- 
ruh, or “ Pilgrims Rest,” near a town of the Ottawas. 
A chapel was reared and dedicated; but in the fol- 
lowing year the settlement was broken up, and 
afterwards, under the dictation of the northern 
chiefs, established in Canada. After many further 
hardships the “ praying Indians” and their brave 
white leaders were at length permitted to return, 
as they had long dreamed of returning, to the Mus- 
kingum lands from which tyranny and massacre 
had driven them. Zeisberger, then close upon his 
eightieth year, laid out upon the land given by 
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the Government, the town of Goschen, and there 
gathered his “children” into a chapel, which was 
dedicated on Christmas Day, 1798. Heckewelder, 
returning to the site of Gnadenhiitten, gathered the 
bones of the murdered braves, and buried them at 
a spot now marked by a monument. 

The party of surveyors that climbed the oak- 
grown slope at the mouth of the Cuyahoga on the 
twenty-second of July, 1796, was headed by the 
agent of the Connecticut Land Company, General 
Moses Cleveland. The beautiful city which was 
now to rise on this wooded shore received the 
name of this leader, whose stature and complexion 
were so like those of an Indian that he received 
the nickname of “ Paqua,” after the chief of the 
Conneaut tribe, 

A storehouse and a cabin for the surveyors were 
at once built near a spring, and the marking out of 
the new city had been finished by the fall, though 
not without some grumbling among the subordinate 
surveyors, and complaint among the stockholders 
at what they deemed the slow progress of the work. 
Job Stiles and his wife and Edward Paine passed 
the winter on the lonely coast. 

During the following year the new city on 
the lake began to acquire permanent inhabitants. 
James Kingsbury is spoken of as “the first ad- 
yenturer on his own account” who came to “ New 
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Connecticut.” A few years later Kingsbury was 
made a judge of the Court of Common Pleas. He 
remained to the last one of the most interesting 
figures in the life of the Lake settlements. An- 
other interesting figure was that of Major Lorenzo 
Carter, a daring man, quick and accurate with the 
musket, and gifted in the arts that equip the pio- 
neer. At his cabin on the hill the Indians often 
gathered. One day the red men came ina great 
rage because Carter had sold them whiskey so 
weakened with water as to have lost its wickedness. 
Carter acting upon the knowledge that the Indians 
were already maddened with the liquor, greeted the 
delegation with a poker and so masterfully met 
the attack that his popularity among these dusky 
neighbors soon developed into something like awe. 

It was at Carter's cabin that the settlers held their 
first ball, and it is safe to say that the “scamper 


” 


down” upon the puncheon floor of that homely 
retreat has not been excelled in animation, though it 
may have been in elegance, by the later festivities 
of the town. Unhappily sterner things occupied 
the thoughts of the settlers for a long time after 
the colony was founded. Fever and ague seized 
upon nearly every inhabitant during the second 
summer, and the hand grist-mill in the corner of 
the settler’s cabin stood idle not only for need of 


an arm to work it, but for need of the wherewithal 
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to fill it. However, health and a flour mill came 
in the following year. 

For a time these pioneers of the north looked 
upon themselves as the founders of a new State, of 
which Cleveland was to be the capital. But the’ 
fate of the Western Reserve had been otherwise 
decided. The controversy between Connecticut 
and the United States Government ended in the 
cession of jurisdiction by Connecticut and the 
cession of land by the United States. 

The Reserve now had settlers in thirty-five of 
its townships, and counted a population of about a 
thousand. Mills had risen in various quarters, and 
fully seven hundred miles of roads had reduced the 
pain of travel and knit the little communities closer 
together, The first missionary coming from the 
East found none of the settlements with more than 
a dozen families; yet they formed a body deemed 
worthy of political representation. St. Clair organ- 
ized from the lands of the Reserve a new county, 
called Trumbull, and Edward Paine was sent by 
the settlers to represent them in the Territorial 
Legislature. 

Paine found the Legislature divided into factions 
and discussing with much heat the question whether 
Ohio should or should not form a State Govern- 
ment and enter the Union. The two Houses now 
met at Chillicothe. This change in the place of 
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meeting had been effected by an act of Congress 
at which the delegates took much offense. The 
members held that they should be allowed to 
choose their own meeting place. Chillicothe was 
denounced by some of the western representatives 
for having brought about the change to serve selfish 
ends. In answer to this a mob broke into a house 
occupied by a delegate from Wayne County who 
had spoken plainly on the subject of the removal. 
St. Clair was in the house at the time. The man 
from Wayne held back the crowd with the aid of 
a brace of pistols, and no blood was spilt. <A few 
days later the offended legislature adjourned to 
meet at Cincinnati in the following year. 

Still uppermost in the mind of every public man 
was the absorbing question of the organization of 
a State government. St. Clair’s government was 
described as a galling tyranny, which could only 
be ended by establishing a State. The Governor, 
however, had still many supporters, and everything 
possible was done to put off the inevitable change. 
In 1801 the opponents of St. Clair, not being able 
to secure a majority in the Legislature, sent to 
Congress Thomas Worthington, through whose 
efforts a law was passed authorizing a State con- 
vention to consider the expediency of a State 
government and to form a constitution if such a 
change was asked for by the people. 
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The convention met at Chillicothe, in November, 
1802, voted to form a State government and 
adopted a constitution. The Territory did not 
contain the sixty thousand people demanded by the 
ordinance, but it was held when this point was 
raised in Congress, that the population would have 
reached that figure before the formation of the 
government had been completed. The State was, 
however, compelled to accept some restrictions to 
secure its admission, This and other points were 
raised by the opposition, who found also many 
defects in the Constitution itself. But no act of 
the convention was so significant as its vote on the 
question of admitting slavery into the State. 

Notwithstanding the prohibition contained in the 
ordinance of 1787 it was hoped by many in and out 
of the young State that slavery might be tolerated 
north of the Ohio in some modified form. The 
country north of the river was constantly receiving 
accessions from the south; Virginia’s Reserve was 
filling up; Chillicothe itself was within the Virginian 
district. To chill off the South by the continued 
exclusion of slavery was held by a strong element 
within Ohio to be impolitic. One faction among the 
delegates to the convention determnined to secure a 
constitutional clause modifying in some degree the 
unequivocal No! of the ordinance, as by this more 
Southern immigrants might be expected, 
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The clause was proposed, and when the factions 
came to be counted it was discovered that there 
existed a majority of one in favor of the modifi- 
cation, Judge Ephriam Cutler of Washington 
County, one of the delegates, was lying sick when 
this situation was revealed. General Putman hur- 
ried to Cutler's bedside and urged him to reach the 
meeting hall. On the following morning Cutler, 
aroused at the thought of seeing his father’s work 
undone, exerted all his strength, dragged himself 
to the convention, made an appeal to the delegates 
and won over the single vote that saved the State 
to freedom. 

St. Clair and his party looked upon the conven- 
tion as little short of revolutionary. They held 
that neither the people nor their representatives in 
the Legislature had demanded a State government. 
St. Clair made a last protest to the delegates before 
they began the business of the convention. The 
utter disregard of his views filled him with irritation. 
He watched with increasing anger the movements 
of the delegates, and in the bitterness of his feel- 
ings declared, within the hearing of unfriendly 
listeners, that republican institutions no longer 
gave him confidence; that without a stronger form 
of government anarchy seemed inevitable. When 
these words were reported to Jefferson, St. Clair 
was at once removed from office. 
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Broken in spirit, without money, and no longer 
owning a shred of his former political influence, 
St. Clair retired to the Legonier valley. Congress 
refused to return him three thousand dollars he 
had personally spent on pack-horses and other 
articles for the government service, and a bill to 
give him a pension was rejected. Tor several 
years the old general lived in poverty, until at 
last Pennsylvania gave him an annuity, which he 
lived but a short time to enjoy. 

Ohio was taken into the great family of States 
by an act of Congress passed on January 19, 1803. 
The Congress which had organized the Northwest 
Territory made its presiding officer Territorial 
Governor. In like manner the convention that 
framed the Constitution of Ohio selected its 
President, Edward Tiffin, as first Governor of 
the State. But the convention kept in mind 
the obstinacy of the unfortunate St. Clair, and the 
limited authority vested in the successors of that 
official left it improbable that they would ever be 
accused of tyranny. 

At the time of Ohio’s admission to the Union * 
the Territory of Indiana had been formed from 
the western part of the Northwestern Territory. 
This new Territory, of which Harrison was made 


* Ohio was the fourth Stare admitted under the Constitation of the United States, and 
the seventeenth in the roll of States, 
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governor, included the whole of the present State 
of Michigan. Two years after Ohio became a 
State Michigan became a separate Territory with 
William Hull as governor, The matter of north- 
western boundaries, perplexing as it proved on the 
whole, was no such historic affair as the bounding 
of States in the southwest, where France, and 
Spain, and the United States had been closely 
watching each other. The Ohio carried into the 
west soldiers, settlers and adventurers, whose desti- 
nation might lie anywhere between Wheeling and 
New Orleans. To the settler on the bank the 
river procession had a never-failing interest. To 
the passenger on broad-horn or keel boat the 
panorama of the shore grew yearly more fruitful of 
curious pictorial surprises. Marietta, no longer 
penned in the Campus Martius; Belpre, the first 
offspring of that parent colony; Gallipolis, Man- 
chester, Columbia, North Bend, Cincinnati had all 
made themselves known in the East, and the Indian 
wars filled the scenery of the river with fanciful and 
tragic associations. 

Among the stories which had reached the East 
was one describing a veritable Island Paradise that 
divided the current of the Ohio at a point about 
fourteen miles below Marietta. Snuggled in the 
heart of this enchanting island was said to stand 
a palace more beautiful than anything known 
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elsewhere in the West, and fitly surrounded by 
natural beauties. The river traveler was on the 
lookout when the famed island hove in sight, that 
he might catch a glimpse of the fabled palace and 
perhaps of those who peopled it. 

The truth was that Harman _ Blennerhassett, 
driven from Ireland by political troubles, had 
reached America, and casting about for some 
retreat had discovered in the Ohio an island that 
captured his fancy. The island lay near the little 
hamlet of Belpre, whose Revolutionary officers were 
not undesirable neighbors to a man who had left 
Castle Conway, broken every civic tie that bound 
him to English or Irish soil, and cast his fortunes 
with the young republic. Lying as it did the 
island came within the jurisdiction of Virginia, a 
circumstance which enabled the buyer to set up 
an establishment in the southern manner. The 
mansion which arose amid the trees was filled with 
every mark of comfort and beauty. Blennerhassett 
was a man of education, and he gratified his tastes 
by surrounding himself with trophies of literature 
and art. His wife,a woman of grace and refine- 
ment, lent her aid in the execution of artistic 
details, and the result rivaled the Kerry Castle 
itself, 

Here, with his books, his pictures and_ his 
violoncello, Blennerhassett lived the life of a 
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student, traveling now and then to Belpre, to 
Marietta or into Virginia to chat with congenial 
spirits, or to figure at some social gathering, where 
he would appear in the velvet coat, the satin waist- 
coat and small-clothes and the silver-buckled shoes 
of the English gentleman. By those who inquired 
into such matters it was complained that he read 
too much of Rousseau, Voltaire and Thomas Paine. 

The mistress of the house defied the quiet of 
its isolation by inviting to her drawing-room the 
beauties of the nearer villages, who soon formed 
the centre of an animated social circle. Herself 
confessing a passion for dancing, Mrs. Blenner- 
hassett led her younger guests in a series of gay 
entertainments. In the saddle she might have 
matched Louisa St, Clair, Her scarlet riding robe 
often glimmered in the forest and on the river 
paths; and it was boasted by her admirers in token 
of her agility as a walker and athlete that she 
could clear a five-bar fence at a bound. 

Life at the island was pursuing its agreeable 
course when one day Blennerhassett saw a stranger 
standing within his grounds, and regarding with 
interest the mansion, its novel semicircular portico, 
and the horticultural triumphs of the Lancashire 
gardener. Blennerhassett sent a servant to invite 
the gentleman to the house. The servant returned 
with a card, which bore the name of Aaron Burr, 
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From that hour the idyllic retreat was doomed. 
Blennerhassett was fascinated by the  courtly- 
mannered man who had just left his seat as 
Vice-President of the United States. Burr had the 
year before killed Alexander Hamilton in a duel, 
Banished from the North he had found some con- 
solation in the social homage of the South. But 
his public career was at an end. He plunged 
into the West, probably with little or no formulated 
design. At Pittsburg he started down the Ohio. 
Wherever he stopped public honors were yielded 
to him. Halting at the island below Belpre he 
made the acquaintance of Blennerhassett. Those 
who have used the bitterest words speak of this 
episode as the serpent’s entiance into a paradise, 

When he returned a year later to the Ohio 
island Burr’s head was full of a magnificent scheme. 
He had been to New Orleans, had looked into the 
local possibilities of a war with Spain, and had 
determined to form an expedition against Mexico 
for the purpose of delivering her from Spanish 
tyranny. But he had not formed this resolution 
until he had returned to Washington, sought office, 
and discovered how complete was the wreckage of 
his own fortunes; and a feeling of benevolence 
toward the republic of which he had been Vice- 
President was not likely to enter into his new plans. 

These plans, as Burr explained them, fired the 
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republican spirit of the implusive Blennerhasset. 
The island became the headquarters of the expe- 
dition that was to deliver liberty to an oppressed 
people, and was soon converted into a military 
camp. To secure men and money Burr worked 
most actively in Kentucky and Tennessee. Men 
of prominence were lured into the enterprise by 
Burr’s intimation that it was tacitly sanctioned 
by the Government. Colonel Dayton of Ohio was 
among those who were most thoroughly aroused. 

At Marietta was a ship-yard from which a few 
years before Commodore Abraham Whipple * had 
sailed in a frigate called the St. Clair, passing down 
the Ohio and through the Mississippi to the sea. 
From this novel inland port, indeed, not less than 
twenty ships sailed for the Gulf within a period of 
eight or nine years. Here a flotilla was built for 
Burr. Marietta merchants were commissioned to 
secure army stores. A kiln on the island dried 
out corn for the troops. Yet all was conducted 
with the utmost secrecy. The very men who stood 
nearest to Burr were not always clear as to the 


* Whipple was given the honor of having fired the first marine gun at the British after 
hostilities were formally opeued, One day a messenger delivered to him the following startling 
communication ; 

“You, Abraham Whipple, on the r7th of June, 1772, burned His Majesty's vessel the 
Gaspe, and T will hang you at the yard arm. 

“ James Watace.” 

Whipple replied in these terms: 

“To Six James Wantace, 

“Sir: Always catch a man before you hang him, 

“Asnanam Wartrecn.” 
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character and extent of his enterprise. So well 
were the preparations guarded that the flotilla 
had started down the river before the alarm was 
sounded. 

Burr was intercepted and charged with treason. 
Blennerhasset and five others were indicted for 
the same offense. The plot was declared to have 
comprehended not only the invasion of Mexico, but 
the revolt of the West. President Jefferson afhrmed 
that Burr meant to“ place himself on the throne of 
the Montezumas, and extend his empire to the 
Alleghanies, by seizing New Orleans as the in- 
strument of compulsion.” Burr and his associates 
denied any such treasonable intention, and a trial 
resulted in their acquittal. But the storm of public 
censure drove Burr across the Atlantic and Blen- 
nerhasset to Montreal. The island was invaded 
by soldiers, who mobbed the mansion, tracked the 
carpets with mud, wrecked the furniture, bullied 
the servants and terrified the mistress. Of all 
that had made famous the home of the Blenner- 
hassets there soon remained only ruined vestiges 
that furnished an exhaustless theme to the boatmen 
of the Ohio. 

During the progress of these events American 
commerce had been suffering the most insolent 
treatment from the British navy. England and 
France in the height of their quarrel issued decrees 
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blockading each other’s ports, and American ships 
on both coasts were seized without any warning, 
Angered at the persistent outrages from which 
America had suffered, Congress at last forbade 
all intercourse with both France and England. 

Meanwhile the British were at work upon the 
northern border. At the east they sought to stir 
the dissatisfied New Englanders into rebellion, 
forming a deliberate conspiracy for that purpose. 
At the west they again whispered resentment to 
the Indian. Among those who listened were “ Wild 
cat’ Tecumthe, or Tecumseh, chief of the Shaw- 
anees, and his brother, Lan-le-wa-si-kan —a crafty 
medicine man of the same nation, who had acquired 
the name of “the Prophet.” 

From the hour of Wayne's victory Tecumthe 
had never abandoned the notion of forming another 
great league and resisting the white man’s western 
march, Not content with his efforts to unite the 
tribes of the Northwest he started in the year 
1805 through Kentucky, Tennessee, AJabama and 
Georgia, haranguing the Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Seminoles and Creeks. These tribes were hard to 
move; but when Tecumthe’s eloquence failed, the 
Prophet raised his voice. 

The Prophet was an uncanny-looking personage. 
He had suffered the loss of one eye, anid hard 
drinking had added sinister furrows to an otherwise 
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unintellectual visage. One day while lighting his 
pipe he had fallen in a heap on the ground. His 
companions thought him dead; but when the burial 
was attempted he sat up, opened his single eye, 
and informed those about him that he had been 
in Che-ba-ku-nah, the Land of Souls. The chron- 
icle of his visions filled the tribe with awe. He 
established himself in Western Ohio, and braves 
from the northmost forests of Michigan came to 
be healed and to hear messages from the Great 
Spirit. 

In pursuing the conspiracy Tecumthe, who seems 
to have represented a type standing midway be- 
tween Pontiac and Brant, appealed to the pride and 
patriotism of the Indians. The Prophet worked 
upon their superstitions, and made effective use of 
information which he had received from the British 
of a coming comet. He told his hearers that on 
acertain night they would see the arm of Tecumthe 
stretched across the heavens, calling them to war. 
The appearance of the sign naturally wrought a 
deep impression. Another sign was even more 
startling. A wavering tribe was told that when 
Tecumthe reached Detroit he would stamp his feet 
and shake down every house in their southern 
villages. Close upon the time when the rebuked 
Indians expected the Shawanee chief to reach 
Detroit there came an awful trembling of the earth. 
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The whole Gulf region was, indeed, shaken by 
an earthquake, and those who had been warned 
rushed from their houses shouting, “ Tecumthe is 
at Detroit!” 

On returning to the North Tecumthe entered 
the service of the British, His plans had long 
been known, and every effort was made to avert a 
hostile confederation of the tribes, Matters came 
to a crisis in the battle of Tippecanoe, in which 
on the seventh of November, 1811, Governor Har- 
rison’s forces checked the aggressive movements of 
the Indians. This battle crippled the confederacy 
before it had been fully prepared for war. It seems 
to have been brought on by the Prophet in the 
absence of Tecumthe. When the chief returned 
he in a rage clutched the one-eyed medicine man 
by the scalp lock and all but ended that heaven- 
sent messenger’s career of prophecy. 

For the purpose of following up the good work 
of Harrison’s army, twelve hundred Ohio volunteers 
were called into the field. Three hundred regulars 
were added to this number, and the army thus 
formed started from Dayton under the command 
of William Hull, the Governor of Michigan. Hull 
received instructions to hold his army in readiness 
to invade Canada in the event of war with Eng- 
land; but the Governor considered his army un- 
equal to such a demand. He had long urged the 
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Government to protect Lake Erie by a fleet, and 
the small land force sent across Ohio to the west- 
ern extremity of the lake seemed a poor substitu- 
tion. Hull's views may explain his half-hearted 
manner at the outset, but they scarcely explain his 
wretched management in the operations that fol- 
lowed — the first movements of the War of 1812. 
Reaching the Maumee, in the latter part of June, 
1812, Hull determined to send his baggage, stores 
and disabled men to Detroit by water. Upon the 
vessel sent on this journey (the Cuyahoga Packet) 
the commander also placed his private papers. The 
boat had scarcely gone half the distance to Detroit 
when she was overhauled by the British off Malden. 
Her captors were well pleased to find that they 
had captured the American general's army roll and 
instructions. At about the same time Hull re- 
ceived news of the declaration of war. In a nerve- 
less way he pushed on to Detroit. He had been 
directed to invade Canada. This he essayed to do, 
but after lingering for nearly a month in a state 
of marvelous inaction at Sandwich just over the 
Canadian border he hurried back across the river 
when he learned that the British had captured 
Mackinaw. Hearing that Governor Meigs of Ohio 
had sent forward reinforcements and supplies, Hull 
dispatched a body of troops to meet and direct 
the arriving column. Tecumthe laid an ambush 
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and killed and scattered the deputation. Another 
detachment under Colonel Miller met and drove 
the Indians and British, but the commandant at 
Detroit recalled Miller, much to that officer's cha- 
grin. To complete his cowardly course Hull, on 
the sixteenth of August, 1812, at the approach of 
a British and Indian party of invasion that was but 
little more than half the size of his own garrison, 
seemed to lose heart altogether and, to the rage 
and humiliation of his men, surrendered Detroit 
without a struggle. 

By this stroke all of Michigan and much of 
Indiana and Illinois fell into the hands of the 
British and their allies. A frightful massacre 
occurred at Chicago, and even the Ohio outposts 
were threatened. {ull not long after was ransomed 
from the British; he was charged with treason and 
cowardice, and sentenced to be shot; but he had 
served in the Revolution, and the President par- 
doned him. 

Dispiriting as was this chapter of disaster another 
army was speedily in the ficld with General William 
Henry Harrison, “the hero of Tippecanoe,” in 
command. He moved at once with a force to the 
Maumee region in hopes of gaining lost ground. 
One division of his army was defeated at French- 
town on the twenty-first of January, 1813. The 
other, under Harrison, built Fort Meigs and resisted 
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a siege laid by the British under Proctor and the 
Indians under Tecumthe. Colonel Croghan at Fort 
Stephenson, or Lower Sandusky, also held his post 
with a small force and a single field gun. 

All eyes were soon turned to Lake Erie. A 
British squadron of eight vessels floated there, a 
menace to the Ohio coast and a barrier that must 
be broken if the Americans hoped to regain Michi- 
gan and seize Western Canada. To meet the Brit- 
ish commodore the Americans sent young Oliver 
Perry of Rhode Island. Nine ships were built at 
Erie, and in September, 1813, the two fleets faced 
each other at the head of the lake. 

Upon the result of the battle much depended. 
If the British won, Ohio was to be entered. If 
Perry succeeded, the Americans were ready to 
invade Canada. The issue of the tenth of Sep- 
tember, 1813, was however decisive. A thrill of 
pride and confidence ran through the American 
lines when Harrison received the famous dispatch 
from Perry: “We have met the enemy and they 
are ours —two ships, two brigs, one schooner and 
one sloop.” The young commodore was master 
of the lake. 

Harrison’s army at once sailed from Sandusky 
Bay, and, on reaching Canadian soil, found Malden 
in ashes. Proctor with his troops was in full flight 
and only stopped at the Thames. Here on the 
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fifth of October the Northwestern army, with five 
Kentucky brigades under Governor Shelby, and 
Colonel Johnson's mounted riflemen, fell upon 
the British and Indians. Proctor and the British 
soon gave way before the novel and brilliant charge 
of Johnson’s mounted backwoodsmen. But the 
Indians fought with grim persistence. They were 
massed about Tecumthe, whose voice called them 
to liberty. Suddenly a panic spread among the 
red men. Tecumthe had fallen; and with him fell 
all hope of British triumph in the west. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
THE ARTS OF PEACE. 


HE scattered settlements 
of the north were par- 
ticularly disturbed by 
the war with England, 

Vi. and were therefore 

particularly grateful 


when the second and 
final struggle for inde- 
pendence came to an end. Indian braves and 
British soldiers were alike regarded as relentless 
foemen and the straggling border towns had been 
doubtful of their safety and their future until peace 
really came. Cleveland had acquired a stockade, 
and was an important military headquarters during 
the war. British vessels had once appeared in the 
harbor, but had been driven off by a storm, In 1814 
Cleveland was still a small village on the east side 
of the Cuyahoga. Most of the cabins clustered 
close to the river, near the first surveyor’s hut. In 
the public square stood the court-house and the jail. 
Descending the hill to the river was a road leading 
174 
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to the ferry. On the western side was a trading 
house where the Indians gathered at times, and 
from which the trappers started to the west and 
south. 

Two trappers who had traveled westward to the 
Sandusky were one night killed by a party of three 
Indians of which a stalwart youth called O'Mic 
was the leader. O'Mic was caught, tricd and sen- 
tenced to be hung. The jail being unfinished, the 
prisoner was chained in one of the rooms in Car- 
ter's house on the hill. As the day for the execu- 
tion drew near O’Mic boasted that he would show 
the white men how to die; but when, seated in a 
coffin, he was drawn in a newly painted wagon to the 
public square and saw the gallows, he began to 
shiver; on mounting the ugly platform he exhibited 
even more pitiful signs of terror. His behavior was 
so extraordinary that the sheriff was unable to 
go on with the ceremony. Major Carter appealed 
to O'Mic as an Indian gentleman of good family to 
please allow himself to be hung in a seemly way. 
O'Mic said he would permit the ceremony to pro- 
ceed if they would only give him half a pint of 
whiskey. But when he had made way with this 
he wanted another pint. The authorities held a 
consultation and concluded that it was possibly 
best to let O’Mic have the remainder of the 
quart. Notwithstanding this courtesy O’Mic was 
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still reluctant to die, and the sheriff was compelled, 
at much difficulty, to hang him without his con- 
sent. At this point rain began to fall. “ The storm 
was heavy,” says the grim pleasantry of one of the 
eye-witnesses, “and all scampered but O'Mic.” 

So great a sensation as the O’Mic hanging did 
not, however, very often visit Cleveland in those 
days. The daily life of the place was dull and plod- 
ding. Boats were built on the Cuyahoga and sailed 
down the river, carrying cargoes of furs and grind- 
stones to be exchanged for salt, iron, leather and 
dry goods. In 1814 the village was incorporated, 
and a Pier Company built a landing-place at the 
Lake. 

To the east was Conneaut, still numbering but a 
few cabins. Before the war there came to Con- 
neaut one Solomon Spaulding. Spaulding was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and had entered 
the ministry, but for some reason he left the pulpit 
and took up with trade. He was of a dreamy and 
shiftless disposition, much given to boring his busi- 
ness friends with curious poetry and still more 
curious prose romances. When he came to Con- 
neaut he became absorbed in studying the relics of 
the Mound Builders, and soon began to concoct an 
epic in which the vanished race was pictured as 
descended from the lost tribes of Israel. Long 
extracts were borrowed from the Bible, and when 
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the work was finished he called it “ Manuscript 
Found.” 

Among those to whom Spaulding read from his 
manuscripts was Henry Lake, with whom he had 
formed a partnership in building a forge. Lake 
said he thought there was a little too much “ Now 
it came to pass,” in the book, but he agreed with 
Spaulding in thinking that there might be some 
profit in publishing a work of that kind. However, 
the forge business failed and Lake concluded not 
to become a partner in the book enterprise. With 
money loaned by Lake Spaulding then went to 
Pittsburg and vainly tried to get his epic printed. 
When he died a few years later his labored pages 
still lay in the dust on a Pittsburg printer's shelf. 

But the “ Manuscript Found” was not destined 
to remain in obscurity. It came into the posses- 
sion of an ingenious mountebank, hailing from 
Palmyra, in the State of New York, and known as 
Joe Smith, who proceeded to put it to a strange 
use. Smith claimed to have had visions in which 
it was revealed to him that several golden plates 
bearing a record in the Hebrew tongue lay buried 
in a certain spot. These plates were, he said, 
placed in his hands by an angel of the Lord, who 
gave him two “seer stones,” by means of which he 
could decipher the inscriptions. Sitting behind a 
screen Smith pretended to translate the record of 
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the golden plates to one Oliver Cowdery. But the 
golden plates were poor Spaulding’s pages which, 
in some unknown way, had been transported from 
the shelf of the Pittsburg printer to a hill-side in 
Manchester, N. Y. Here they had been alternately 
buried and disinterred, and were now printed and 
sent forth as the “ Book of Mormon,” 

Gathering a band of followers Smith set up a 
community of “Latter Day Saints,” whose mem- 
bers looked upon him as a divinely appointed 
prophet. This community removed from Fayette, 
in Pennsylvania, to Kirtland, in Lake County, Ohio, 
where a New Jerusalem was established. Each 
step was guided by the revelations of Smith. A 
bank that could not fail was organized under the 
Morman leader's presidency, and much worthless 
paper issued from it. The result was an outburst 
of indignation from defrauded merchants and 
farmers. A mob stormed Smith’s house, smeared 
the prophet with tar and decorated him with 
feathers. 

Another man hailing from Smith’s native State 
of Vermont now appeared upon the scene. His 
name was Brigham Young. Smith found Young 
an apt disciple as well as a shrewd man of affairs, 
and sanctioned his rapid promotion in the con- 
cerns of the New Jerusalem. Young became one 
of the twelve apostles into whose hands fell the 
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management of the re-organized church. A Mor- 
mon temple was reared at Kirtland, missionaries 
were sent to Europe, and the community seemed 
in a fair way to increase and prosper, when the 
bank failed. Smith, and his chief confederate, 
Rigdon, at once fled to Missouri, whither the hooted 
saints soon followed them and thus begun that 
grotesque series of migrations which ended in 
the permanent settlement near the shore of the 
Great Salt Lake. 

Happily, there were at work in the State religious 
influences more elevating than those exerted by 
the Mormon Smith, whose name and _ practices 
were soon forgotten. It was the pride of those who 
had founded the State that both religion and lib- 
erty should be cherished. The ordinance of 1787 
brought to the government of the new country a 
deference to religion as well as a jealous regard for 
freedom of belief. The Church found the way 
open, and early sent her missionaries into the 
“Firelands”’ of the north and into the river coun- 
ties of the south. Yet the path was far from 
smooth. The preacher had to share the rough lot 
of the pioneer, to face the same dangers, to taste 
the same hard fare. He was seen working in the 
fields, with linsey shirt and deer-skin trousers. He 
shouldered a rifle in the hunt for game and wielded 
the axe to make a clearing for the chapel. Now 
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and then he stood in some log cabin whose humble 
dimensions were severely taxed in sheltering a 
merry wedding party, to join which guests had, 
perhaps, ridden a distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles, Again his horse carried him to some 
remote grave, where his “dust to dust” soothed 
the stricken members of a lonely family. 

The circuit over which the local preacher trav- 
eled was sometimes so wide that no little hardship 
was involved in the journey from point to point. 
This experience brought its own benefit. Contact 
with the commonplace obstacles of pioneer life 
kept the preacher in full sympathy with his people, 
and gave to his warnings and his consolations a 
force which they might scarcely have acquired 
under other conditions. 

Many parts of the State were, of course, Jong in 
being reached by ordained ministers. A town like 
Marietta, well equipped at the start in men and 
means, could within a few months call a local 
preacher. But other villages were long dependent 
on the kindly offices of laymen, or, at best, upon 
the peripatetic preacher of some neighboring sec- 
tion, who might, perhaps, at long intervals, be able 
to reach them upon his circuit. 

The nooks and corners that lay beyond the cir- 
cuits were found by the wandering missionary, who 
talked now to white men and now to red. The 
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revivalist summoned the settlers from far and near 
and exhorted them to pray. Then came the camp- 
meeting, and with it some of the most curious and 
astonishing scenes enacted in the West. Under 
the preaching of early revivalists in Kentucky and 
Ohio religious excitement reached an extraordinary 
pitch. The shouts of the preacher were followed 
by sobs and cries from the audience, and men and 
women fell upon the ground in hysterics, or were 
dashed from place to place in a series of frightful 
yet ludicrous contortions known as “the jerks.” 
When a person was seized by “ the jerks” the head 
was wrenched from side to Side with such velocity 
that the features became undiscernible. Brawny 
backwoodsmen who came to scoff at the “jerkers ” 
were by some unknown power hurled cursing from 
the spot, and only gained control of themselves 
after an involuntary dance had carried them some- 
times a great distance. This terrible form of 
excitement became epidemic. On some camp- 
grounds stakes or trimmed saplings were used “to 
jerk by.” While these performances were in prog- 
ress people would be heard barking like dogs, and 
in the mecting-house it became the fashion to give 
vent to the “holy laugh.” 

« When the State reached years of more sober 
maturity its revivals took on a less grotesque form. 
The “falling exercise” became obsolete, and the 
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“holy laugh” was heard only on rare occasions, even 
among the more emotional religious sects. The 
rapid increase in the number of meeting-houses was 
itself calculated to sober the character of revivals, 
and to bring quieter habits into the common forms 
of worship. Within a score of years after the ad- 
vent of “the jerks” the churches scattered through 
the towns and villages of Ohio outnumbered the 
dwellings to which, in the crude earlier era, the 
news of the first revival came. And in both town 
and country they became not only the direct instru- 
ments of morality, but the centres of social life. 
Beside the spire of the town church soon arose 
the swarthy chimney of the workshop. The river 
tourist who stopped at Cincinnati in 1815 found 
that newly incorporated city, with its thousand 
buildings and three times that number of inhabi- 
tants, engaged in a peaceful commercial conspiracy 
to supply its own wants and to do something more. 
Four cotton-spinning shops were in full operation, 
horses generally supplying the power. Two rope- 
walks were making small cordage and spinning 
yarn. A linen factory, two tanneries, two brew- 
eries, a sugar refinery, and a flour mill, that could 
turn cut seven hundred barrels of flour in a week, 
employed a host of hands. <A glass-house was 
supplied with fine white sand from the mouth of 
the Scioto, Other shops were occupied in making 
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saddlery, furniture, silverware, jewelry and house- 
hold utensils. About this time, too, a saw mill 
began to make use of steam power. 

Two years later Cincinnati had entered upon 
an entirely new branch of industry. She began 
building steamboats, Until 1811 the Ohio traffic 
continued in the old-fashioned manner. In Octo- 
ber of that year the river villages were startled 
and sometimes frightened by the appearance of a 
singular-looking boat that snorted steam, churned 
the smooth water, and forged ahead at a rate which 
at that time seemed most extraordinary. When the 
little craft approached the bank to gather fuel many 
people ran in alarm to the nearest shelter, thinking 
it some marine monster of large appetite and fero- 
cious habits. But when it became known that this 
strange river apparition was Robert Fulton’s first 
Western steamboat, fear and suspicion gave place 
to curiosity and somctimes to admiration. The 
fussy little steamers were, indeed, not very cordially 
received, though they soon made themselves useful 
enough to be tolerated. 

The first steamer, called the New Orleans, was 
built and equipped at Pittsburg. She was much 
delayed in getting fuel, and was detained for a time 
at the rapids. When, in the following January, 
she reached Natchez, her achievement was hailed 
asatriumph. Her success brought a great change 
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to the appearance of life on the Ohio. The palmy 
days of the flat-boatman were at an end. “ Ken- 
tuck" and “ Kanuck,” who carried goods to the 
“Yankee State” on the north shore, and to West 
Virginia and Kentucky on the south, soon found 
their occupation gone. In a few years steamers 
that could readily stem the current made their ap- 
pearance on the river, and the West began not only 
to tolerate the engine-boats, but to build them, 

Of the one hundred and forty-three steamboats 
on Western waters in 1826, forty-eight were built 
at Cincinnati, thirty-five at Pittsburg, and seven at 
Marietta. The pioneer town at the Muskingum 
had revived its boat-building operations in 1823, and 
within fifteen years sent forty keels into the Ohio. 

The towns of the interior had less concern in 
steamboats. They were more taken up with the 
resources of the State itself. Among al] the towns 
of the interior none acquired such sudden promi- 
nence as the new capital of the State, the city of 
Columbus, which rose as if by magic out of a 
Scioto forest. The State had long debated the 
question of a proper capital, and the central posi- 
tion of Franklinton on the Scioto, had brought 
that village into the debate as a possible solution 
of the problem, Five commissioners appointed by 
the I-egislature in 1810 suggested a site twelve 
miles above Franklinton. Pending action on this 
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recommendation a private company came forward 
with a proposition to this effect: li the Legisla- 
ture would establish the capital on the east bank ef 
the Scioto, nearly opposite Franklinton, and would 
agree to begin holding sessions there in or before 
December, 1817, and continue to meet there until 
1840, the company on its part agreed to lay outa 
town, convey ten acres to the State, build a State 
House, penitentiary and such other buildings as 
might be needed by the State, and to turn over 
these buildings to the Government for a sum to 
be agreed upon as their actual value in excess of 
fifty thousand dollars. The fifty thousand was to 
be donated by the company. The Legislature 
accepted this solution of the difficulty, and passed 
an act fixing the location of the capital. 

At this time the site of the future city was still 
a wilderness unbroken by a single sign of human 
activity. There were, indeed, the remains of a 
water mill, and a dismantled distillery ; but within 
the original limits of the town the surveyors were 
greeted by no inhabitant. When the first public 
sale of lots occurred in June, 1812 —on the day, it 
was remarked, when the United States declared 
war against Great Britain—the purchasers were 
obliged to trace the boundaries of their property 
through flourishing woods. Clearing began at 
once, and shops and dwellings, roughly framed, 
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were ready to rise as soon as the forest would give 
them room. Within a year the new town had a 
post-office and a saw mill, and a year later a news- 
paper. A school was opened during the second 
winter, and the census-taker making his rounds 
during the second spring, through streets that were 
Jong obstructed with stumps and logs, found seven 
hundred people permanently housed there. The 
Legislature itself moved from Chillicothe to Colum- 
bus in December, 1816, and the precocious capital 
then began its interesting career as the seat of 
government. 

For a long period Columbus was disturbed by 
disputes over title to the lands, and when these dis- 
putes, after being carried into the higher courts,” 
were at last settled, there still remained much 
business depression, which was long in giving place 
to more cheerful conditions, But no adversity with 
which Columbus was menaced assumed so serious 
an aspect as that which appeared on the approach 
of 1840, at the close of the period during which 
the Government was bound under contract to 
remain at the Scioto town. The site of Columbus 
had not been selected without opposition; and 
when, during the session which opened in 1839, 
members of the Legislature found occasion to 


* Henry Clay, then practicing Jaw in Ohio, was prominent in these legal contests. 
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accuse citizens of the capital of meddling in the 
affairs of the assembly, an open quarrel began; 
an act providing for the erection of a new State 
House was repealed, and the question of removing 
the seat of government threatened to engender a 
good deal of excitement. As a permanent loca- 
tion Columbus was objected to as insufficiently 
central. It was, moreover, held to be very un- 
healthful. At the end of three years of public 
argument and private wire-pulling the Senate really 
did pass an act unfavorable to Columbus, but the 
resolution was killed on the following day in the 
House. 

While the cities of the State were thus carving 
out their fortunes the vast and fertile region be- 
tween the Ohio and the Lake began to blossom 
with farms whose character and extent already gave 
sign of the coming agricultural pre-eminence of 
the Buckeye State. To redeem the rich soil of the 
valley from the stern embrace of the forest cee 
sturdy men, ready to wrestle with Nature for pos- 
session of those bounties which we are accustomed 
to call gifts, but which are not lavished on the lazy. 

Earlier in the present story we have caught 
glimpses of the first Ohio farmers, to whom the 
struggle was not only with Nature, but with man. 
For fully twenty-five years after the first crop of 
corn waved beneath the girdled sycamores of the 
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Muskingum, the farmer, in the picket line of ad- 
vancing civilization, was always the first to suffer 
from the anger of the Indian. The final disappear- 
ance of this source of danger did not leave the 
farmer free from hardship. All the disadvantages of 
a new country remained to be overcome. Wolves 
and panthers roamed the woods long after the last 
Indian peace-treaties had been ratified, and their 
presence became so objectionable to the farmer that 
as late as 1818 wolf and panther scalps brought a 
high price. When the crops failed food sometimes 
became very scarce. At best the farmer’s fare was 
severely plain. The farmhouse was a self-support- 
ing institution. Self-dependence was its necessary 
basis. The flock of sheep, the little patch of flax, 
the spinning wheel, and the loom, all belonged to 
that wonderful domestic system under which have 
been reared those stalwart types of American man- 
hood so boldly outlined in the annals of Ohio. 
This domestic system represented the habits 
of New England touched by the larger and the 
freer characteristics of life in the West.* Yet the 
domestic and social manners of the people soon 


* The town system of Ohio is another iiustration of New England's influence. Thomas 
Jefferson, in recommending the division of Virginia into wards of six miles square, once 
Ueclared: “These wards, called townships in New England, are the vital principle of their 
governments, and have proved themselves the wisest invention ever devised by the wit of 
man for the perfect exercise of self-government and for its preservation." The Obio system 
is a compromise between the town system of New England and the county svstem of the 
South. 
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acquired a distinctive character that rendered them 
almost as different from those of Massachusetts 
or Connecticut as from those of West Virginia or 
Kentucky. While the Ohio farms continued to 
form the frontier, life was particularly picturesque. 
There was something pungent and heroic in its 
whole cast. And long after the restless first period 
had ended, there remained reminders of its char- 
acter. The raising of a log cabin called not only 
the corps of neighbors sufficient to finish the work 
in a single day, but often a quilting party from 
whose industry the housewife was a gainer. When 
night fell the dance began. If there was no fiddler, 
good whistlers and good singers were plenty, and 
who demanded better music ? 

For his tools the early farmer went to the local 
blacksmith, unless he had been supplied from Pitts- 
burg, or had equipped himsclf fully before leaving 
the East. A series of old-time farming implements 
forms a curious collection. The hoe was a formid- 
able instrument, and a pitchfork was a piece of 
machinery calling for stout arms. But only stout 
arms would suffice for farming in those days, for 
farming was then, as war had been in a previ- 
ous age, a hand-to-hand matter. When nearly all 
grain was cut with the sickle the rivalry between 
the sturdy reapers was more a matter of strength 
and agility than it could be after the coming of 
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machinery, and disputes over a day's mowing often 
rested on the fraction of an acre, or on the number 
of minutes occupied in pitching a load of hay. To 
men of great skill with the sickle the first use of 
the cradle in gathering grain was regarded some- 
what contemptuously. But the changes won their 
way. The wooden mold-board disappeared from 
the plough. Threshing machines banished the 
flails, and rendered useless the old semicircular 
hand fans with which the wheat was tossed in the 
air to liberate the chaff. Horse power, and then 
steam, lifted farming to the level of a science, but 
robbed it forever of picturesqueness and romance. 

The wheat and chaff of humanity were effect- 
ually separated by the anxieties of pioneer farming 
and the stern struggles of the middle period. Many 
in dejection turned their faces to the East and left 
the valley behind them. Undeserved misfortune 
had overtaken some; to others the misfortune was 
a want of character and purpose. A letter written 
from Washington County thirty years after the 
coming of the Mayflower complained bitterly of 
the situation: “ My advice to all my friends,” says 
the writer of the letter, “is not to come to this 
country. There is not one in a hundred but what 
is discontented; but they cannot get back, having 
spent all their property in getting here. It is the 
most broken country that I ever saw. Poor lean 
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pork at twelve cents; salt, four cents; poor dry fish, 
twenty cents. The corn is miserable and we can 
not get it ground; we have to pound it. Those 
that have lanterns grate it. Rum, twenty-five cents 
a gill; sugar, thirty-seven cents a pound; and no 
molasses! This country,” adds the dejected corre- 
spondent, “has been the ruin of a great many good 
people; it has undone a great many poor souls 
forever.” 

The chief cause of complaint to the farmers 
of the interior was the difficulty of getting their 
produce to market. Agricultural districts lying on 
the Ohio and on Lake Erie, or on navigable rivers 
entering either the great river or the lake, were not 
necessarily at a loss to dispose of their surplus 
produce and to bargain for manufactured goods in 
return. But those whose lands covered the vast 
central section of the State were constantly con- 
fronted by a barrier which they saw no chance of 
removing. Produce could be sold to new-comers 
and to the villages, but beyond this point it was 
for many years impossible for farm commerce to 
go. The situation concerned not only the farmer, 
but the importer and the manufacturer who were 
anxious to trade with him, and alike producer and 
consumer raised their voices to demand some agency 
of transportation. At last the Legislature answered 
this demand by declaring that Ohio must have canals. 
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Washington had proposed the same boon for the 
Ohio Valley nearly fifty years before, but such inno- 
vations are more apt to follow than to anticipate 
the need. New York was thirty-four years in act- 
ing on the suggestion of Gouverneur Morris. The 
Erie Canal, begun in 1817, was finished and opened 
in 1825. Five months before New York celebrated 
the opening of this new avenue of commerce, the 
Legislature of Ohio authorized the making of two 
canals, one from the Ohio to Lake Erie by way 
of the valleys of the Scioto and the Muskingum, 
the other from Cincinnati to Dayton. When New 
York had asked the aid of Congress in building her 
great canal, Ohio gave support to the application. 
The service was remembered by New York* when 
Ohio asked national support for her own enter- 
prise; by way of assistance Congress gave the Buck- 
eye State five hundred acres of land, adding further 
grants in aid of a line connecting Dayton with the 
Maumee; by this water-way the passage between 
Cincinnati and the Lake would be completed. 

And now begun the cutting of that great series 
of canals which helped to make Ohio a more 


* New York's attitude toward Ohio engendered a strong feeling of popular fnendship on 
the part of the Western State. When Governor De Witt Canton attended the canal celebra- 
tion at Licking Summit he received a public greeting that was significantly hearty. [t should 
not be difficult to show that Ohio's indebtedness to the Enipire State is of a date much earlier 
than that of the canal movement. Indeed, i¢ has been admirably argued that New York, 
holding and conciliating the Eroquois, yielded more than either Connecticut or Virginia when 
she ceded to the United States her claim to the Northwest, 
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completely united and prosperous Commonwealth. 
The breaking of ground was accompanied by cere- 
mony and rejoicing. Orators did not hesitate to 
make extravagant promises, and their hearers did 
not chide them for dwelling with enthusiasm upon 
an event whose importance could scarcely be over- 
estimated. And when after many years the wind- 
ing water-ways were in their turn completed, public 
festivals again testified to the happy significance of 
the acquirement. 

There is surely nothing new under the sun. 
The half-obliterated remains of those prehistoric 
dwellers in Ohio — the mysterious Mound Builders 
—show that their greatness and prosperity were 
very largely due to their system of canals. This by 
connecting their populous and fortified towns built 
up an inland commerce that proved the source at 
once of their wealth and of their now acknowl- 
edged development. 

And as in those earlier times so in these later 
days, the opening of the canals altered the whole 
physiognomy of the State. Emancipated from its 
long isolation, the broad interior was aroused into 
glowing activity. A new impulse tingled in the 
veins of inland commerce and drew closer together 
the interests of the factory and those of the farm. 
A new phase of life was created. The canal boat- 
man became a factor in current concerns, and the 
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humors of his trade a permanent element in Buck- 
eye character. It was to the tow-path running be- 
tween Cleveland and Portsmouth that Fate carried 
a youngster named Garfield, who became in after 
years President of the United States. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE SHADOW OF WAR. 


WENTY-FOUR 


hours after the 
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passage of the 
law which as- 
sured to Ohio 
her great system 
of canals, the 


Legislature 
passed an act of 
not less importance in its relations to the develop- 
ment of the State. This was the act providing for 
a system of common schools. The State might 
have waited much longer for both the canals and 
the schools had not the advocates of each measure 
united their forces and thus overcome a hesitating 
opposition. 

The step was but the natural fulfillment of that 
declaration of principles upon which rested the 
moral foundations of the State. “ Religion, mor- 
ality, and knowledge,” says the ordinance of 1787, 
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“being necessary to good government and_ the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged.” And the 
constitution of the State makes use of the same 
terms in declaring that “schools and the means of 
instruction shall forever be encouraged by legis- 
lative provision.” 

Before the pioneer town at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum had been two years in existence, its people 
had appropriated money for schools. The appro- 
priation was, in fact, made by the Ohio Company, 
whose principles were admirably demonstrated by 
that act. At the end of nine years after the plant- 
ing of the colony the citizens held a meeting “to 
consider measures for promoting the education of 
youth,” and a committce was appointed to design a 
schoolhouse and recommend a site. The commit- 
tee drew up a plan, selected a site, and estimated 
the cost of the structure at one thousand dollars. 
In pursuance of the committee's suggestions the 
Muskingum Academy, probably the first institution 
of this character in the Northwestern Territory, 
was reared near the river. David Putnam, a gradu- 
ate of Yale, became its first instructor. In 1830 
an “Institution of Education” was established at 
Marietta. It comprised a high school and a semi- 
nary. Within a few years the high school became 
the Marietta Collegiate Institute, and in 1835 it 
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* was chartered as Marietta College. In his cen- 
tennial address before the citizens of Washington 
County in 1876, President Israel Ward Andrews 
declared that about sixty of the graduates of the 
college were lenial descendants of those who had 
settled on the lands of the Ohio Company prior to 
1800. When the advocates of popular education 
set themselves the task of securing common schools 
by general taxation, a leader was found in Judge 
Ephraim Cutler of Marietta, whose services to the 
State* justify the veneration in which his name is 
held by the people of the pioneer town. 

In disposing of public lands in the Northwestern 
Territory Congress had granted college lands to 
purchasers of more than two millions of acres. 
The contract with the Ohio Company included a 
grant of two townships for a university, but the 
land thus secured was, in fact, by the conditions of 
the sale, more a donation of the Ohio Company 
than of the United States. The town of Athens 
on the Hocking River was chosen as the seat of 
the proposed institution of learning, and in 1802 a 
bill was passed establishing the Ohio University at 
that place. In the following year the law-makers 
took up the question of locating a university 
within the Symmes purchase. Acting under the 


* Judge Cutler was also chiedy instrumental in securing a refcrin in State taxation, 
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terms of his original bargain, Judge Symmes 
reserved a handsome township, and his advertise- 
ments made it known that a college seat was pro- 
vided for. But failing in the terms of his first 
purchase the Judge found himself obliged to relin- 
quish the township. He then offered the land for 
sale. When the lines of the purchase were after- 
ward somewhat extended, the House of Represen- 
tatives, of which Judge Symmes was then an 
influential member, authorized the President to 
grant a full township for an academy. There was, 
however, no full township unoccupied by settlers. 
After being credited by the Government with the 
price of a township, Judge Symmes asked the 
Territorial Legislature to accept a township in 
which some sales had been made. The Legislature 
refused, and the situation remained very perplexing 
until Congress was finally induced to give the 
State a tract of land equal to a township, with 
authority to the legislators to locate it as they 
chose. Under this arrangement the Miami Uni- 
versity was established in the township of Oxford, 
west of the great Miami River, and beyond the 
boundary of Symmes purchase. 

For the support of public schools Congress set 
aside in the original surveys a tract equivalent to 
one thirty-sixth of each township. The framers of 
the State Constitution obtained a grant of the 
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same proportion of land in the reserves of Con- 
necticut and Virginia, and in the military reserva- 
tion of the United States. From these lands the 
schools received a meagre revenue until after the 
passage of the common school law in 1825, when 
by the sale of the lands an irreducible fund was 
created. The income from this fund was supple- 
mented by a general tax, and the welfare of the 
public schools of Ohio was amply secured, 

The rapidly multiplying schoolhouses were in 
1837 placed under the eye of a State superintendent 
of common schools. In this year the Muskingum 
College was established at New Concord; Rich- 
mond had also acquired a college, and the Western 
Reserve College had opened its doors at Hudson. 
In addition to a Presbyterian seminary at Cincin- 
nati, and a Lutheran seminary at Columbus, there 
were sectarian colleges in various quarters of the 
State. The Baptists had opened the Denison 
University at Granville; Franklin College, built by 
the United Presbyterian denomination, stood in 
New Athens. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
was represented by Kenyon College at Gambier, 
the Congregational Church by Oberlin College 
at Oberlin, and the Roman Catholic Church by 
St. Xavier College at Cincinnati. Two medical 
colleges as well as a school of law were in opera- 
tion at Cincinnati. Within ten years cight new 
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colleges of various origins and with various pur- 
poses came into existence. These included Antioch 
College, representing the Unitarian denomination 
at Yellow Springs, Wittenburg College, founded 
by the Lutherans at Springfield, and the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, reared at Delaware by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Meanwhile the State had made a great advance 
in methods of caring for the poor, the sick, and the 
demented who fell under its care. The “two sub- 
stantial inhabitants” of every township who were 
instructed to cause all the poor “to be farmed out 
at public vendue, or outcry,” to the lowest bidder, 
had long been succeeded by commissioners having 
the management of county infirmaries in which the 
dependent classes were cared for. The deaf, the 
dumb, and the blind occupied two asylums, and 
a third hospital sheltered the insane. A not less 
notable advance had been made in perfecting 
the machinery of government, in the judicial sys- 
tems, in the management of penal affairs. The 
testimony of the State against itself is sometimes 
very severe. Ohio has always harbored men of 
aggressive ideas as well as men of action, and there 
has been no time when disapproval of public mea- 
sures escaped fitting utterance for want of a capable 
voice. But the State had to effect its own cures, 
just as the pioneer in the wilderness had to be his 
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own doctor, and these conditions were the condi- 
tions favorable to health. Through the dust and 
scuffle of political strife we can see clearly enough 
the steady march of the people, and the vigorous 
development of their civic institutions. It is no 
matter for surprise to find the census-taker in 1840 
awarding Ohio the honorable position of third 
State in the Union. 

Over a million and a half of people had scattered 
themselves over the pioneer State of the North- 
west; and the tide of immigration still poured 
westward with marvelous volume. When Ohio 
was founded the centre of population in the United 
States lay a little east of Baltimore. At the time 
of the State’s admission to the Union this centre 
had passed Washington. In 1840 the line was 
touching the eastern boundary of Ohio itself. 

Ohio was, indeed, ripe and ready when the pro- 
foundest of all mechanical agencies of civilization 
arrived in the shape of the railroad. While the 
Baltimore and Ohio Company was cutting its way 
westward, an Ohio corporation secured a charter 
for a line between Dayton and Sandusky, and in 
1835 started to lay its tracks. The young town of 
Toledo on Maumee Bay began thus early to show 
its mettle by completing the first road operated 
west of the Alleghanies. This road extended from 
Toledo to Tecumseh, Michigan. It initiated a 
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great series of enterprises. In ten years the iron 
horses snorted over five hundred miles of rail, and in 
another decade the new avenues of travel measured 
three thousand miles. 

Upon the material progress of the State the 
railroads operated like a touch of magic. They 
soon offered an important rivalry to the canals, and 
eventually overshadowed them. With boats, rail- 
roads and canals, town and country rapidly devel- 
oped in vigor. The cities of the Lake and the 
cities of the Ohio felt the benefit of a more intimate 
relation; and the towns of the interior were no 
longer dependent upon natural water-courses and 
imperfect roads in reaching the border. The 
National Turnpike became all but obsolete when 
the Baltimore and Ohio not only reached Wheeling, 
but opened a branch to Parkersburg. 

The Lake cities responded with particular alacrity 
to the incitement of the canal and the steam-carriage. 
Cleveland, while it sat in a thriving county, showed 
little sign of its future beauty and distinction until 
after the Ohio canal wound its way into the Lake. 
The old Indian town of Sandusky, on the southern 
shore of the historic bay to which the name of the 
same Indian chief had been given, reflected the in- 
creased activity of the State and of Lake commerce; 
Sandusky and the Lake steamboats began their 
career almost together, When the canals were 
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begun, less than a dozen steamers churned the 
waters of the Lake. When the system was com- 
pleted, the number of vessels using steam had 
reached threescore, and three hundred and twenty 
sailing craft cruised between Buffalo and Green 
Bay. 

Toledo, built from the settlements of Vistula and 
_Port Lawrence on the Maumee, quickly sprang into 
prominence. But neither the canal, the railroad nor 
the traffie of Erie could have made it so suddenly 
conspicuous as did the grotesque quarrel between 
Michigan and Ohio, to which has been given the 
pompous title of the “Toledo War.” This cele- 
brated interstate wrangle arose out of a long-stand- 
ing uncertainty as to the actual boundary between 
the two States involved in the dispute. The ordi- 
nance of 1787 provided for a boundary line drawn 
due east from the southern line of Lake Michigan, 
but Ohio always took it for granted that the line 
would not strike lower than the northern cape of 
Maumee Bay, and made provision to that effect 
in its own constitution. When it came to the 
making of surveys the two States found that the 
difference of opinion represents a strip of terri- 
tory eight miles wide. 

But the real issue was not one of acres. It was 
Toledo and Maumee Bay to which both Ohio and 
Michigan set upaclaim. The situation of Toledo 
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made it apparent that before many years it must 
become a great centre for canal shipping and rail- 
road interests, and this fact lay at the bottom of 
the agitation. The governors of the two States 
corresponded, disagreed, asserted their authority, 
and ended by calling out the militia. President 
Jackson’s peacemakers strove in vain to bring the 
ridiculous family quarrel to an end. Toledo stood 
in great perplexity as to her elections. A thousand 
men from Michigan marched to prevent the sitting 
of the Ohio Court of Common Pleas. But the 
Court assembled at daybreak and held session 
in a schoolhouse without the knowledge of the 
soldiers. Congress, upon which Ohio was able to 
place the strongest political pressure, was now com- 
pelled to bring the question to a settlement. John 
Quincy Adams at the head of the House Committee 
declared with vehemence that the claims of Mich- 
igan were “established as strong as the laws of 
God.” Ohio, however, won the fight, and Toledo 
remained within the Buckeye boundary. 

At the capital the impulse of the new condi- 
tions was soon perceptible. Columbus acquired a 
“feeder” to the Ohio canal, and was thus given 
an opportunity to develop the industries she had 
founded after the first restless, speculative, and hesi- 
tating era had passed away. In 1850 the Columbus 
and Xenia railroad opened travel to Cincinnati. 
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Two years later cars ran on the Central road to 
Zanesville, and in another twelvemonth there were 
outgoing trains lettered “Columbus, Piqua and 
Indiana.” 

Could he have stood in Ohio, the “ Edinburgh 
Review” writer who wondered where “this prodig- 
ious increase of numbers" was ever going to end, 
might have formed some idea of the channels into 
which the great republic was sending her westward- 
going people. In 1850 the inhabitants of the State 
numbered nearly two millions. In 1860 they num- 
bered nearly two millions and a half. More than 
half of the State’s area had then been redeemed by 
the plow. The farmers outnumbered the combined 
forces of all the other trades. When the State had 
supplied all its wants there remained each year in 
surplus produce a quantity greater than the quantity 
consumed. Two million barrels of flour, two and 
a half million bushels of wheat, and two million 
bushels of other grain left the State in 1860. The 
manufactured products for this year reached a value 
of one hundred and twenty-two million dollars and 
represented an advance of nearly one hundred per 
cent. within ten years. 

This was the situation of Ohio in the great family 
of States, when the quarrel which had long been 
brewing between the Northern and the Southern 
members of that family began to approach a crisis, 
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The shadow of possible war had lain for years 
upon all of the States, and in the North, particu- 
larly upon those whose positions brought them into 
the closest relations with the South. To Ohio the 
institution of slavery was imminent and familiar. 
Only a river lay between four hundred and thirty- 
six miles of her border and the slave-holding terri- 
tory of Virginia and Kentucky, and across this 
river had come thousands of her pioneers. In 
earlier times the interests of the States lying on 
both sides of the river had been closely wrapped 
together. We have seen how Virginia figured in 
the early history of the Valley, and what part 
she played in the founding of the Northwestern 
States; and when armies were gathered to defend 
from Indian attack the settlements thus bounded 
the volunteers from Kentucky were ready to do 
the hardest fighting. In later times the southern 
counties of Ohio, especially within the Virginia 
military district, received large accessions of South- 
ern blood. Trade, too, exerted a powerful influence 
in drawing together the two sides of the river. 
Cincinnati and Covington found themselves with 
common interests on the Ohio. Kentucky came 
forward with steamboats at an carly day. One of 
her people had, indeed, launched an experimental 


at about the time when 
an Ohio man in the “Farmer's Castle’’ at Belpre 


steamer as early as 1794 
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finished a machine which, for a while, seemed to 
promise perpetual motion. Ohio's boat-building 
interests at Cincinnati and at Marietta, as well as 
the rapidly developing manufacturing centres on 
the northern side of the river, rendered the amity 
of Virginia and Kentucky a not undesirable thing. 
It was natural, therefore, that Ohio should acquire 
a feeling of conservatism towards questions affect- 
ing her relations with the South. 

But this feeling had never materially modified 
the attitude of the State towards slavery. Every 
effort to secure for Southern new-comers the privi- 
leges of limited slave-holding had been defeated. 
That magnificent basal rock in the ordinance of 
1787 lay at the foundation of a solid anti-slavery 
sentiment, whose presence persistently turned aside 
the entering wedge of concession. In the northern 
parts of the State this sentiment naturally found 
readier and safer expression than in those counties 
where trade or social intimacy lent toleration to 
the Southern view. The formation of the Anti- 
Slavery Society occurred in 1834. The organiza- 
tion rapidly grew in numbers and began the 
publication of the Philanthropist at Cincinnati. 
Great offense was given by the bold advocacy of 
the anti-slavery cause in this journal, and in July, 
1836, a meeting of citizens discussed the advisa- 
bility of permitting the Philanthropist to continue 
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its crusade. A committee to which the mafter was 
referred reported that nothing could be done to 
silence or change the course of the offending paper, 
but advised against violence. In spite of this coun- 
sel a mob attacked the printing office, smashed the 
presscs and scattered the type into the streets. 

Such episodes only added fuel to the blaze 
kindled by the outspoken opponents of slavery. 
The movement against the Southern system, start- 
ing with the declaration of abstract principles, 
betook itself in due time to measures of action. 

At heart Ohio was almost solidly opposed to 
slavery as a principle, and had the declaration of 
that principle involved no more of local embarrass- 
ment than was occasioned by its declaration in 
a New England State so remote as Maine or 
Vermont, the opposing voice would have been 
of very meagre volume. For even the elements 
which the State had drawn from the South by 
no means arrayed themselves against emancipation, 
and only a small proportion of these justified the 
theory of servitude. Many, indeed, had left the 
South from repugnance toward the hateful system 
it upheld. And upon those who had entered Ohio, 
with no change of view on this point, the influ- 
ences of a free State and of contract with a people 
strongly imbued with New England ideas was 
necessarily great. 
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On the other hand the slave country with which 
the States came into such close relations presented 
probably the least offensive form of slavery. The 
conditions of life in Kentucky favored a domestic 
kind of servitude under which the slaves displayed 
little discontent. In Virginia slavery never revealed 
its most objectionable traits; and throughout the 
river counties of both States the treatment of 
the slaves was so humane that a relatively small 
number accepted the river's invitation to escape. 
The humane system was sanctioned by policy. 
Burdens could not be made too heavy while the 
border was sonear. Yet it would be but foolish ex- 
aggeration to suggest that only necessity actuated 
the slave-holders of the river country. The truth 
is that in these sections the progress of slavery 
had, for many reasons, resulted in natural modifica- 
tions, and even in the growth of a potent sentiment 
adverse to slavery. Men like Henry Clay, in Ken- 
tucky, had theories of gradual emancipation which 
were eagerly accepted, especially on the northern 
border. 

The theorists of Ohio and of her two Southern 
neighbors might have been able to meet each other 
half-way had not practical affairs shown the futility 
of a compromise. As early as 1815 slaves began 
to escape across the Ohio. The fugitives some- 
times came from points far to the south, reaching 
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the border after a tragic series of hair-breadth 
escapes and terrible hardships. At the brink of 
the river they looked across the broad stream into 
the land of liberty, easily reached under the shelter 
of night. Beyond the river their course lay still to 
the north; to the shores of the lakes and Canada. 
It was a long journey, with danger to the very end; 
for the laws still bound the black man to his master, 
and laid a penalty upon the act that aided his 
escape. Nevertheless, the hand of human charity 
was extended. A higher law than the Constitution 
of the United States was quoted in justification of 
those who united to perfect the remarkable sys- 
tem which became know as the “ Underground 
Railroad.” 

Under this system the hunted slave who crawled 
dripping from the river was helped from point 
to point by men acting in co-operation, without 
reward, and at great personal danger and loss. To 
hide the helpless fugitives by day, and to carry 
them forward by night, was the work which 
enthusiastic men and pitying women set themselves 
to do. Stations were created, and from one to 
another runaways were moved in carriages, in 
farm wagons, and sometimes, by various expedi- 
ents, in public conveyances. The most ingenious 
and desperate devices were essayed to insure the 


a 


safe delivery of the “Underground Railroad's 
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precious “freight.” A network of secret routes 
covered the State, and thousands of slaves were 
enabled to gain their liberty. 

The men and women who engaged in these 
undertakings represented all classes of the Com- 
monwealth. The farmer who lent his cart and the 
capitalist who lent his money worked in accord, 
satisfied with the justice of their position, and the 
righteousness of the result. To stand for the 
slave in all emergencies was a cherished point of 
honor. To count rescues by the hundred was 
sufficient return for the discomfort and danger 
those rescues brought. Many there were who 
could boast that they had helped hundreds of escap- 
ing negroes to the North. Levi Coffin of Cincin- 
nati was credited with aiding in the liberation of 
between two and three thousand. 

The prominence of Levi Coffin among these 
generous and disinterested conspirators brought 
him the title of “ President of the Underground 
Railroad.” A Quaker of wealth, widely known for 
the number and character of his benefactions, 
Coffin represented a type of pure philanthropy, 
around whose standard it was inevitable that many 
should rally. He found able lieutenants in every 
part of the State. To the north was the “station 
of Rundell Palmer, who would throw open his 


” 


door to a dozen fugitives at a time, and shrewdly 
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defend the unfortunates against suspicious officials 
and slave catchers. In the eastern counties were to 
be found men like Jacob Heaton of Salem, whose 
hospitable housc, long known as the “ Quakers’ 
Tavern,” was a retreat for the slave and a rendez- 
vous for the leading anti-slavery men of the day. 
On the Reserve were such courageous spirits 
as Elizur Wright, David Hudson, John Sloane, 
Leicester King, and Owen Brewn. Brown, a tan- 
ner by trade, was descended from Peter Brown of 
the Mayflower —the first Mayflower. His father 
had perished in the Revolution. When he came 
into the Reserve he brought with him his five-year- 
old son John. 

Young John Brown was still a lad when escaping 
slaves began to appear in the North. The story of 
the fugitives touched him profoundly, and inspired 
him with an ambition to serve the suffering race. 
Years later this ambition prompted him to rally the 
slaves and lead them to liberty. He followed his 
sons into Kansas, where he planned, spoke, and 
fought with the utmost courage; and afterwards 
entered upon the remarkable crusade which ended 
in the attack on Harper's Ferry and his death upon 
the scaffold. 

In the South the Underground Raiiroad was 
viewed as a lawless and contemptible conspiracy. 


? 


“Slave stealing” was the familiar name for the 
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practice of helping the runaways, and those who 
performed or countenanced the acts of assistance 
were ranked as thieves. Toward a State which 
maintained so large and so effective a system of 
deliverance as did Ohio there was naturally a feel- 
ing of great bitterness. 

This feeling was reflected in the State itself. 
Opposed to those who openly befriended the slave- 
holders was a much larger number of people who 
from cowardice or conviction favored a strict ad- 
herence to the letter of the law and the abandon- 
ment of the slave to his fate. Why, said these 
people, continue practices which the law forbids? 
Thus men like Coffin were compelled to face not 
only the slave-hunters of the South, but abusive 
politicians, scowling neighbors and remonstrating 
friends. Agents from the slave country who ap- 
peared with powers of attorney to demand posses- 
sion of fugitives, were often aided rather than 
hindered by timid officials and selfish spies. A 
sensation was created at Columbus in 1846 by the 
kidnaping of a negro named Jerry Finney, who 
had lived at the capital for fifteen years. Jerry 
was well known in the town and sympathy for 
him and for his family resulted in the arrest of 
a Franklinton justice of the peace named Hender- 
son, and of several other persons suspected of 
complicity in the act. Henderson was convicted, 
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but escaped under alegal technicality. The matter 
was not, however, dropped here. William Johnson, 
by authority of the Legislature, laid siege to the 
courts of Kentucky, presenting a test case through 
which it was hoped that Jerry might be rescued. 
The siege failed, though admirably pressed by 
Johnson, Citizens now raised a fund and bought 
the freedom of the kidnaped man; but poor Jerry 
had scarcely returned to his family when he died 
of consumption. 

In spite of timidity in trade and cowardice in 
politics, Ohio grew steadily stronger in her attach- 
ment to those principles of liberty which were 
knitting together the States of the North. In the 
election of 1848 the people sent to the Legislature 
an increased number of representatives holding 
anti-slavery views, and one of the first measures to 
which the newly chosen legislators turned their 
attention was that known as the “black laws.” 
These laws, which required negroes to give bonds 
for good behavior as a condition of residence, for- 
bade their testifying at trials when a white man 
was a party on either side, and placed other shame- 
ful disabilities upon the colored man, were at last 
wiped forever from the statute book. 

The bill embodying this reform was drawn by 
Salmon P. Chase, who had been active in organ- 
izing the Liberty Party, and whom Qhio soon 
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afterward sent to the United States Senate. 
Chase had begun his career as a lawyer in Cincin- 
nati, had argued a case before the United States 
Court at Columbus before he was twenty-seven, 
and had managed to earn at an early stage of his 
career the lively hatred of all who upheld slavery. 
In the Senate he at once took his place among 
the giants, and remained at this post until his 
election in 1855 as Governor of Ohio. Joshua R. 
Giddings stood in the lower House, a conspic- 
uous figure, persistently laying the lash upon the 
slave-holders, stirring and astonishing the country 
by his vivid and caustic speeches. The passage 
in 1850 of the Fugitive Slave Act was effected 
against his vigorous opposition, “The farmers of 
Ohio,” he exclaimed, “ will never turn out to chase 
the panting fugitive; they will never be metamor- 
phosed into bloodhounds to track him to_ his 
hiding place, and seize and drag him out to deliver 
him to his tormentors.” 

Ohio had other stalwart men in Congress and 
at home who were voicing her views of slavery 
and her estimate of the twin subject of secession. 
Upon the suggestion of separation her comment 
was emphatic. She had “States rights” men, and 
they made themselves heard. Between these and 
the emancipation parties stood a strong conserva- 
tive group, rational in temper and susceptible to 
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hard facts. The threat of revolt from the South 
drew the various elements slowly together. Whigs 
and Democrats had united in banishing the “ black 
laws.” The imminence of war still further shat- 
tered the dividing line. Governor Chase’s vigorous 
development of the State militia was fully sanc- 
tioned. The citizen soldiers rapidly formed new 
companies and were massed into regiments whose 
numbers and discipline had no parallel elsewhere 
in the West. When Abraham Lincoln was elec- 
ted to the Presidency he called Chase into his 
Cabinet as Secretary of the Treasury. His next 
call upon Ohio was that of the fifteenth of April, 
1861, when he asked for troops to defend the Union, 
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“A HI1O'S response to Lin- 
24 coln’s call was charac- 
teristic. It was nota 
promise to act; it was 
action. Before the nat- 
ure of the crisis was 
half comprehended the 
State involuntarily 


sprang into an attitude 


of readiness that be- 
trayed a latent sense of danger. Men and women 
in every section felt the impelling thrill of patriot- 
ism. In a few hours the face of affairs wore a 
new and striking expression. Mothers gave up 
their sons, and wives their husbands. The cities 
were stirred with excitement. Along the roads 
leading to the principal towns rolled farm wagons 
loaded with recruits; and thousands more of Ohio's 
sons trudged forward on foot. 


The Senate at once voted a million dollars to fit 
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the State for war. Only one senator withheld his 
sanction from the bill, and he was so roundly re- 
buked on all hands, and particularly in his own 
district, that he begged leave to change his vote. 
The House delayed action for three days and then 
passed the bill unanimously. In that crucial hour 
party lines melted utterly away. A mere handful 
of public men, headed by C. L. Vallandingham, 
stood out against the loyal movement. It was at 
these that the Senate aimed a bill declaring any 
resident of the State who gave aid to the enemy 
to be guilty of treason and punishable by imprison- 
ment for life. 

The representatives of the people were ready to 
set an example of promptness. The acting speaker 
took command of troops then starting for Wash- 
ington. Two senators were made brigadier gen- 
erals. Senator Garfield secured a commission as 
colonel and was placed at the head of a regiment 
whose first recruits were from Hiram Institute, of 
which he had been a pupil in his struggling youth. 
Other senators and assembly-men entered various 
departments of the service. 

But the delegates at the capital simply reflected 
the eager patriotism of the people. The Cleveland 
Grays, the Columbus Videttes, the Dayton Light 
Guards and other militia companies in every 
quarter of the State hastened to offer their services 
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to the Government. Chillicothe and Portsmouth 
sent word that they had companies ready to march. 
Canton, Lebanon and Springfield each had two 
companies awaiting orders. Xenia was organizing 
both artillery and infantry, and Lancaster men 
were already tramping toward Columbus. Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Cleveland and Marietta were all 
astir. Toledo promised a full regiment within a 
week's time. Militia officers personally offered 
themselves for any form of service. Three months 
earlier President Andrews of Kenyon College had 
asked the Government to consider him a recruit in 
the event of war. The professor now displayed his 
sincerity by enlisting in the ranks. 

So many organized companies and scattering 
recruits crowded into Columbus that the authori- 
ties were at a loss to feed them. The perplexed 
Commissary General at first lodged the men in 
hotels, and then handed them over to a contractor 
whose breakfasts were so frequently delayed until 
noon that a lusty chorus of discontent arose on all 
sides. The new soldiers found very unpleasant 
names for the Commissary. The Adjutant-Gen- 
eral was even more vigorously denounced. His 
feverish methods resulted in much confusion, and 
brought about an effort of the Legislature to 
secure his removal from office. In fact there was 
not a man in the executive department who knew 
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anything about war. Governor Dennison himself 
was distrusted at the outset, and criticised as 
incompetent to meet the crisis before him. He 
was, indeed, utterly unfamiliar with military matters 
except so far as they related to militia. He had 
not the gifts which inspire confidence. Never- 
theless he was a shrewd, sincere and generous- 
minded man. His position in the war crisis made 
it inevitable that he should he abused for the short- 
comings of others, and he obstinately accepted 
blame that should have been laid elsewhere. From 
the first moment he was ambitious that the State 
should bring itself honor. “Ohio must lead 
throughout the war,” he telegraphed to Secretary 
Chase in seeking the appointment of McClellan to 
the senior generalship. His later measures were 
stamped with such unmistakable sense, and his 
bearing throughout the critical period of his 
administration was so estimable to cooler judg- 
ment, that it is not surprising to note the gradual 
change in public feeling toward the first war 
governor, upon whom the heaviest burdens fell. 
On the seventeenth of April, two days after the 
President's call, the first companies arriving at 
Columbus from various points had been formed 
into the First and Second Regiments of Infantry. 
The State was without either uniforms or arms for 
the men, and there was some hesitation about 
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sending unarmed troops to the defense of threat- 
ened Washington. But the authorities at the 
national capital wanted the men at once. “ We 
will equip them here,” ran the message. And so 
before daylight on the morning of April 19, the 
volunteers left Columbus cheering and cheered. 
Other companies poured into the Ohio capital. 
The Adjutant-General had telegraphed acceptance 
to all the offers as they came, and the result was 
an avalanche of troops under which the recruit- 
ing department was all but buried. The thirteen 
regiments asked for by the President were soon 
filled up. Ten more were formed and accepted by 
the State for her own service. Still the volunteers 
came, until the Adjutant-General was forced to 
send many of them home, and to hear the more or 
less pointed comments excited by this course. But 
the recruiting was soon revived. Unhappily there 
was need for many more men in the field. To 
further the preparations Governor Dennison organ- 
ized the chief recruiting camp at Miamisville, in 
the southwestern part of the State. This was 
known as Camp Dennison, Camp Jackson at 
Goodale Park, Columbus, was abandoned for 
Camp Chase, to the west of the capital. Other 
camps were formed in various parts of the State.’ 
Cleveland had Camp Taylor; Camp Goddard was 
at Zanesville, Camp Putman at Marietta, Camp 
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Anderson at Lancaster, Camp Jefferson at Bellair, 
Camp Scott at Portland. 

During the course of her first preparations Ohio 
felt the liveliest concern over the attitude of her 
two southern neighbors. How would Western 
Virginia and Kentucky stand in the war? Should 
the South secure the allegiance of these two sections 
and the rebellion thus extend to the very waters of 
the Ohio, a tragic prospect must open up before 
the southern border of the Northwestern States. 

The first signs from Western Virginia and from 
Kentucky gave no assurance. They simply created 
a doubt. A vigorous Union sentiment had long 
been developed in the northwestern counties of 
Virginia, but there could be no certainty of inde- 
pendent action unless circumstances were favorable. 
In Kentucky events had gradually shaped a policy 
forbidding perfect sympathy with the South. For 
ten years the gradual emancipation of the slaves had 
been seriously and anxiously discussed. If little 
advance was made in this direction there had at 
least been, during the same period, a steady strength- 
ening of the Union sentiment. In 1850 the State 
whose loyalty had been gravely doubted at the 
beginning of the century provided for a block in 
the Washington Monument which should declare 
by inscription that “ Under the auspices of Heaven 
and the precepts of Washington, Kentucky will 
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be the last to give up the Union.” This pledge 
Kentucky never attempted to break. Yet her peo- 
ple grew to believe that the national Government 
could not prevent secession should the Southern 
States choose to break away. “ Morally,” said 
Kentucky, “the South has no right to go; but 
lawfully the North cannot prevent her from going.” 
This view necessarily engenderd great diversity of 
opinion as to what might be expedient in the event 
of a crisis. At the approach of war the greatest 
anxiety prevailed throughout the State. When the 
crash came no other compromise scemed possible 
but that which declared for neutrality. It was a 
miserable apology for action, and Kentucky, hotly 
as she spoke of the “ fratricidal war” and her own 
determination to keep aloof from the quarrel, 
became fully aware that her course was awkward 
and impractical. “ Cowardly’ was the adjective 
the State had to face in braving her neutral course: 
Yet at the time this decision was reached the 
people scarcely had open to them any other avenue 
of action. 

Governor Dennison of Ohio made an attempt 
to influence Kentucky during the first moments 
of irresolution by sending to her Governor a 
messenger instructed to express the “kindly and 
neighborly feeling ” of the people of Ohio, and the 
hope that both States might unite in standing for 
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the Union. The commissioner was Judge Key, 
a Democratic leader in the Senate, and a native 
of Kentucky. Governor Magoffin was evasively 
friendly to Ohio's representative and sent back a 
half-hearted answer. A few days later Magoffin 
responded to Lincoln’s call by proclaiming that 
“emphatically Kentucky will furnish no troops for 
the wicked purpose of subduing her sister Southern 
States,” and warning all States whether in or out 
of the Union that Kentucky would resent any 
entrance upon her soil. The Legislature endorsed 
Magoffin’s action, and definately withdrew the State 
from the conflict. Thousands of Kentuckians 
who were in full sympathy with the rebellion at 
once hurried into Tennessee. 

In the North the action of Kentucky could not 
be favorably construed. To Cincinnati it gave 
general alarm. The theory of neutrality was 
believed to be insincere and to simply indicate an 
inclination to go over to the South. Not to be 
for us, declared the loyalists, is to be against us, 
The shipment into Kentucky of arms and goods 
that were contraband of war was forbidden by the 
city. This in turn alarmed Louisville and Cov- 
ington. A conference was held at Cincinnati at 
which Kentuckians endeavored to explain their 
theory of neutrality. Cincinnati considered the 
explanation a lame one and persisted in its defen- 
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sive movements. Governor Dennison, although he 
had favored seizing Kentucky by invasion, held 
that a State which had not seceded should be 
treated in all respects asa Union State. This view 
was instantly condemned by popular sentiment. 
While Kentucky, with a governor whose sympa- 
thies were plainly with the South, continued to 
remain a recruiting ground for the rebels, Ohio was 
bound to act with caution. 

But for a time Virginia demanded first con- 
sideration. If Ohio was to secure herself from 
invasion she must be safe from attack at that 
northern bend in the river which the strategists 
described as the most offensive point of the 
rebel frontier. 

Strong as was the Union sentiment in Western 
Virginia there were rebel sympathizers sufficient 
in number to seriously hinder the action of the 
Unionists; the certainty, too, that the rebel army 
would if unchecked, soon overrun this command- 
ing territory, made early action necessary. The 
great mass of the people were determined to break 
from the Old Dominion, and to deny any sympathy 
with the Confederacy. Early and vigorously as 
their struggles began it was for a long time doubt- 
ful whether these struggles would win success. 

In the meantime Southeastern Ohio felt the 
danger. Marietta, alarmed by its exposed situation, 
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sent to Columbus for assistance. The delegation 
dispatched upon this errand found that the gov- 
ernor had anticipated the need, and that a battery 
was already in motion. The railroad approaches 
were placed under guard and other measures taken 
to prevent surprise in this quarter. Looking across 
the river, Ohio now offered the Union counties of 
Western Virginia an ample military force if they 
would declare their independence. The offer gave 
increased strength to the Union movement. 

But the rebels were approaching from the south 
and the east. They pushed forward to Grafton 
and the safety of the northwestern counties be- 
came hourly more uncertain. Governor Dennison 
repeatedly urged General McClellan to make the 
descent on Virginia; but McClellan, to the dismay 
of Dennison and the Unionists, repeatedly enjoined 
delay, until the case seemed lost. 

At last McClellan announced his determination 
to move, and asked for the use of the ten Ohio 
regiments remaining in the State. In a few hours 
these regiments were moving toward Zanesville, 
Bellair and Marietta; and it was the Ohio volun- 
teers, led by Ohio officers, who accomplished the 
first dash into Virginia, who fought the first skirm- 
ish in the West, and who, driving rebel forces 
before them, completed the first movement that 
delivered West Virginia to the Union. When 
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McClellan came with thirty regiments the Ohio 
volunteers occupied a leading position, and con- 
tinued to display their good working qualities 
under Rosecrans, who succeeded to command upon 
McClellan's call to Washington. He brought the 
first Virginia campaign to a close. On the twen- 
tieth of June West Virginia severed itself from the 
mother State and set up a provisional government 
of her own. 

At the close of the year 1861 Ohio had sent into 
the field forty-six regiments of infantry, four regi- 
ments of cavalry, and twelve batteries. Twenty- 
two regiments, as well as other organizations of 
cavalry and artillery, were within the State, while 
thirteen more regiments were forming. And fully 
ten thousand Ohio men had within the same period 
enlisted in other States. 

In the following spring came the news of the 
first terrible calamity to the forces in the field. 
The troops led by Grant at Shiloh had been dealt a 
fearful blow by the Confederate army under Albert 
Sidney Johnson. In the grief and excitement of 
the hour Grant was accused of drunkenness and 
incompetence. There were angry calls for his 
removal. When the smoke of the battle had 
cleared away and passion had somewhat cooled, 
the figure of Ohio’s greatest soldier appeared in a 
less unfavorable light, and the unreasonableness of 
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the slander became apparent. But the dead and 
wounded were a tragic spectacle. No battle of the 
war in the West was so bloody as that of Shiloh; 
“and but few in the East,” said Grant, looking 
back after twenty-five years, “ equalled it for hard, 
determined fighting.” 

Three steamers at once left Cincinnati with hos- 
pital stores, nurses, physicians, and members of 
the city police force; they returned carrying the 
wounded from the stricken field of Shiloh. The 
Cincinnati Sanitary Commission then and thereafter 
gave prompt and efficient aid. Branches of the same 
benevolent service in other quarters of the State per- 
formed during the war heroic labors for the relief 
of the troops. In the Soldiers’ Aid Society of 
Northern Ohio — the first organization of its kind 
in the United States —the noble women of the 
Reserve earned a share in the honors of the war. 
The Aid Society at Columbus fitted out relief boats ; 
while at smaller towns the work of women was 
a constant support to all organized schemes for 
aiding the soldiers. 

In many an improvised hospital the wounded 
soldiers received the eager attention of zealous 
nurses. Children carried fruit and flowers to the 
beds of suffering, and were delighted to offer such 
tribute. There was even an exultation in the 
calamity of death. One of the noblest of Ohio 
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poets* has voiced the emotions of the stricken 
father who had “let his mowers” go to the front. 


William, he was my youngest; John, between them, I somehow see, 

When my eyes are shut, with a little board at his head in ‘Tennessee : 

But William came home one morning early, from Gettysburg, last July 
(The mowing was over already, although the only mower was [): 

William, my captain, came home for good to his mother; and I'l] be bound 
We were proud and cried to see the flag that wrapt his coffin around ; 

For a company from the town came up ten miles with music and gan: 

It seemed his country claimed him then —as well as his mother — her son. 
But Joseph is yonder with Grant to-day, a thousand miles or near, 

And only the hees are abroad at work with me in the clover here. 


The homes of Ohio were under their first grief 
when another call for troops proclaimed the deep- 
ening gloom of the war. A prompt response was 
received. From college and law-school, from farm 
and factory and counting-room came the new re- 
cruits. A Zanesville judge dropped his gavel, ad- 
journed court, and declared that he was going to 
the war. But when in June the demand was for 
three hundred thousand Northern men, and again, 
but shortly afterward, for three hundred thousand 
more, the first serious signs of hesitancy and dissent 
made their appearance in the State. The Peace 
Democrats and other clements opposed to the 
continuance of the war no longer concealed their 
hostility. The General Government was accused 
of tyranny and hypocrisy; of waging a war that 


* Jolin James Piatt. 
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could not, and was not intended to preserve the 
Union; of seeking to free the blacks by enslaving 
the whites, and of crushing out liberty under the 
shelter of a despotism more cruel than anything 
in Europe. 

These sentiments were openly ranted from the 
platform, and appeared in a scarcely less lurid guise 
in many of the newspapers. Their effect upon the 
people was irritating. They fostered discontent 
and made heavier the mighty load which the loyal 
States had undertaken to carry. Under this view 
the authorities determined to silence the loudest 
disturbing voice. Gen. Burnside sent a platoon to 
Dayton and Clement L. Vallandingham was arrested 
on a charge of expressing sympathy for those under 
arms against the Government, and of hindering by 
adverse speech the Government's efforts to sup- 
press the rebellion. 

Dayton was in an uproar at Vallandingham’s 
arrest. A mob fired the office of the Republican 
newspaper, and the flames destroyed several adjoin- 
ing buildings. Burnside proclaimed martial Jaw in 
Montgomery County, and sent a military force to 
overawe the disturbers, 

Vallandingham’s trial drew the attention of the 
entire country, It was denounced as tyrannical, 
and without warrant either in policy or in law. 
His conviction only strengthened the accused’s 
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supporters, and when the sentence ordered his con- 
finement during the period of the war, it became 
apparent that the position as a martyr which Ohio's 
leading malcontent had chosen for himself must 
excite a dangerous amount of sympathy. It was 
thereupon decided to simply expel the offender 
from the State. Vallandingham was sent within 
the rebel lines, and threatened with arrest if he 
should return. 

The notorious champion of the peace factions 
made his way westward and then into Canada, 
Here he nursed schemes of political revenge and 
opened communication with his supporters in Ohio, 
At the approach of the ensuing State election 
Vallandingham’s name was brought forward in the 
contest for the Governorship. The Democratic 
convention met in June, 1863. It was captured 
by a noisy crowd; a man who was not a delegate 
was placed in the chair, and Vallandingham was 
nominated by acclamation. The astonishment and 
consternation of the country was great. Should 
his candidacy prove successful Vallandingham was 
ready to turn the State against Lincoln. But events 
proved the unshaken loyalty of the State. The 
objectionable nominee fortunately did not have the 
support of the party which was supposed to have 
placed him in nomination. At the previous elec- 
tion the Democrats had carried the State by a 
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majority of five thousand. The ticket headed by 
Vallandingham was now defeated by the crushing 
majority of one hundred thousand. To be sure the 
soldiers voted at this election. But without their 
vote the majority was sixty-one thousand. Brusque 
John Brough, the Republican candidate, was thus 
made the third war-governor of Ohio. “ Thank 
God!" exclaimed the Cincinnati Gazette, “ the good 
name of the State is once more free from stain.” 
While these political events were in progress, 
Ohio passed through some very exciting experi- 
ences of another character. During the second 
summer of the war the State was threatened with 
invasion. John Morgan galloped into Kentucky at 
the head of nearly a thousand guerilla cavalrymen, 
calling on the neutral State to rise in sympathy with 
the South, to rally under his leadership and defy the 
North. Dashing with great rapidity from town to 
town Morgan destroyed bridges and railroad tracks, 
frightened thousands into surrender, and, gathering 
many recruits on the way, headed for the northern 
border. Lexington appealed to Ohio for protec- 
tion and Cincinnati, in natural alarm at her own 
danger, —for Morgan was but opening the way for 
a more formidable invasion by Bragg,— gathered 
a force of convalescent soldiers and police and sent 
them into Kentucky. Then came Kirby Smith 
leading Bragg’s advance forces. General Lew 
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Wallace took command of the military at Cincin- 
nati, proclaimed martial law in the city, shut the 
shops, stopped the ferries and called out every able- 
bodied man, citizen or alien, to serve in the 
defense. The proclamation was terse and spirited, 
but it met with a stirring response. To join the 
troops in the city came all manner of recruits, with 
and without uniforms, from other parts of the 
State. In three days Gen. Wallace had under his 
command a home-army of forty thousand men. 

The appearances of Cincinnati at the height of 
this excitement was in the utmost degree animated 
and picturesque. In spite of the gravity of the 
situation the temper of the people might have sug- 
gested the approach of a festival procession rather 
than the coming of an armed enemy. There was, 
indeed, a disposition on the part of many to regard 
the threatened invasion as a “scare,” too fanciful 
to call for anxiety. That Gen. Wallace and the 
bulk of his supporters looked at the matter in a 
different light was shown by the sequel to be 
decidedly fortunate. 

Upon a ponton bridge, troops were marched 
across the river and massed behind miles of en- 
trenchments laid to protect Covington and New- 
port, and the approaches to Cincinnati. The 
movements so shrewdly planned had scarcely been 
executed when fifteen thousand of Bragg’s army 
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hove in sight. The rebel! line soon turned and 
fell back to Frankfort, where forty Confederate 
regiments appeared under the leadership of Bragg 
himself. The entire force, numbering over sixty 
thousand, was met and routed by Gen. Buell, and 
Bragg prudently abandoned Kentucky. 

A year later Morgan again swept over Kentucky, 
dashing from border to border in five days, and 
plundering as he went. His rebel superior had 
instructed him not to attempt the passage of the 
Ohio. The undertaking would, indeed, have 
seemed mad enough to ordinary~judgment. But to 


” 


dare-devil “ Johnny” Morgan the game seemed 
worth the trial, and instructions were ignored. In 
captured steamers the guerilla chief shipped his 
cavalry into Indiana where he had begun his famous 
raid almost before his presence was suspected. 

The reckless troops bolted Eastward in melo- 
dramatic fashion. It was Morgan’s primary object 
in this as in other raids to excite dismay and con- 
fusion to the advantage of the South. Startling 
reports were spread wherever the column moved, 
and Ohio was soon alive with alarming rumors. 
While every one was expecting the towns to be 
attacked and burned, it was Morgan’s care to avoid 
the very populous sections, in which forces were 
gathering to intercept him. Cincinnati was again 
under martial law, and hurriedly armed for defense, 
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MORGAN’S RAIDERS; “ THEIK THIEVING HAD NEIPHER ORDER NOR REASON,’ 
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but before the threatened city had determined upon 
the raider’s probable course, the cavalry galloped 
through its suburbs and on toward Columbus, 
General Hobson headed a pursuing force, and 
gunboats moved up the river in the hope of inter- 
cepting the marauders. 

The popular alarm was extraordinary. Every 
Southern Ohio town called out its available de- 
fenders, Tradesmen closed their shops, mill work 
ceased, and farmers hurried their horses and cattle 
to the woods. Morgan’s men were known to be 
stealing horses wherever they could find them, fresh 
steeds making it possible to keep up the tornado-like 
ride which so bewildered the pursuers and terrified 
the people. One favorite family horse was stabled 
in a village parlor. Table silver and other house- 
hold valuables were hastily buried. Cellar and 
garret were piled with movable property. Bridges 
were loaded with hay ready for the match at the 
first thunder of the cavalry. A thousand false 
alarms unsettled the peace and dignity of the 
country, and provoked many ludicrous situations. 
A hurrying troop of horsemen having helped them- 
selves to some horses at a farm, declared to the 
proprietor that Morgan was coming, but that if 
the farmer would but throw open his house, stand 
at the door and shout “Hurrah, for Johnny 
Morgan!” not a stick of his property would be 
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molested. The farmer adopted the suggestion, 
and at the approach of a second body of horse- 
men stood at the gate and shouted “ Hurrah, for 
Johnny Morgan!” with all the earnestness he could 
command. But, alas! the new-comers were Union 
pursuers who had taken their own way of resenting 
the unfortunate cheer before the farmer became 
aware that he was the victim of a joke perpetrated 
by some of Morgan's men. 

The plunderers were forced to move with such 
haste that their theiving had neither order nor 
reason. One of these midsummer riders was loaded 
with skates. Another dashed into a Piketon shop 
to stuff his pockets with horn buttons; while a third 
for several days carried a cage with three canaries, 

Meanwhile at least fifty thousand armed Ohioans 
were hunting the rebel raiders. Morgan, whose 
force was popularly supposed to contain over four 
thousand men, when in fact it scarcely contained 
half that number, in time realized his increasing 
danger. After riding eleven hundred miles and 
repeatedly turning to the river, he, at last, made a 
desperate attempt to recross the Ohio at Buffington 
Island. Here he met two gun-boats, and the pur. 
suers on land overtaking him, eight hundred of his 
men were forced to surrender. Abandoning the 
plunder, Morgan led the remainder of his men fur- 
ther to the east, where the horses were urged into 
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the river and some three hundred riders escaped to 
Virginia, Turning from the gun-boat that blocked 
the passage Morgan made a last reckless dash 
overland, and surrendered to Gen. Shackleford at 
New Lisbon. 

By way, possibly, of condemning the unwarlike 
character of Morgan’s practices, the authorities con- 
fined the chicf and some seventy other rebel 
prisoners in the Ohio penitentiary at Columbus. 
Before they had endured this insulting confinement 
for two months, Morgan and six of his captains 
dug their way out and escaped to Kentucky. In 
an air chamber under the cells, through which the 
prisoners escaped, was found the following satirical 
note, addressed to the warden: 


To Hon, N. Aferion, the Faithful, the Vigilant:— 
CasTLE MERION, CELL No. 20. 
November 27, 1863. 
Commencement — November 4, 1563. 
Conclusion — Nov, 20, 1863. 
Number of hours for labor per day — three. 
Tools — two smal! knives. 
La patience sitamer, mais son fatt est doux.* 
By order of my six honorable conéederates. 2 
T. Henry Hines.1 
Captain C. S. A, 


During the closing months of the war Ohio 


* Patience may be bitter, but its fruit is sweet.” 
t Capt. Hines is now Chief Justice of the State of Kentucky. 
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splendidly maintained the status she had won by 
her contributions to the Union armies. In her 
response to the last call for hundred day men she 
acted with an alacrity that placed her foremost 
among the States, and won an acknowledgment 
from Lincoln, so soon to be tragically remoyed from 
his trying post. 

But what of Ohio in the field? What of the 
two hundred and thirty regiments, the more than 
two score independent companies of artillery and 
the five independent companies of cavalry which the 
Buckeye State had sent to the front? Their story 
is the story of nearly every battle of the rebellion, 
and would be but meagerly sketched were the 
whole of this volume given up to that noble record. 
Ohio men were at Bull Run, at Fort Donelson, 
at Shiloh, at Antietam, at Vive Forks, at Gettys- 
burg, at Appomattox; they were at the sieges 
of Vicksburg, Charleston, Richmond and Mobile ; 
they struggled through the disheartening campaign 
of the Wilderness; they fought before Nashville; 
they kept the Confederates out of Kentucky; they 
secured West Virginia to the Union. 

An QOhio man led the Union armies in their 
final struggle and received Lee's surrender at 
Appomattox Court-House. When we turn from 
Grant to the generals who, with him, rendered the 
highest service to the Union, we find Sherman, 
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Sheridan, and McClellan; we find Rosecrans, 
Buell, McDowell, Garfield, Hayes, Custer, Mitchell, 
Schenck, Steedman and McCook. And if we turn 
from the generals to the civilians at Washington 
upon whom fell the burdens of government during a 
period when the very existence of government was 
in such frequent peril, we find again the sons and 
citizens of Ohio in the foremost places, Stanton 
was Secretary of War; Chase was Secretary of the 
Treasury; Wade was Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, and at 
the head of the Finance Committee was John 
Sherman. 

When the booming of cannon and the shout of 
the bells proclaimed the close of the great rebel- 
lion, Ohio had two hundred regiments under arms. 
Without counting re-enlistments —and_ twenty 
thousand three-years-men had re-enlisted until the 
long fight should be finished — the State gave over 
three hundred and ten thousand soldiers for the 
defense of the Union;* four thousand more than 
were demanded as her share. Out of this number 
only about eight thousand had been raised by 
draft. Eleven thousand were killed or mortally 
wounded in action. Qver six thousand were left 


* Although the exigencies of the present narrative have pot called into view the war with 
Mexico, in 1848, it may be noted bere that Ohio made subsiantial contributions to the United 
States armies in that unfortunate erisis. Tt was in the Mexean War that Graut, after 
graduating at West Point, received his first laste of soldiering, 
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dead on the field. Sickness in the service carried 
off thirteen thousand. Thirty-seven out of every 
thousand men died fighting, and forty-seven out of 
every thousand died in hospitals. 

This is the record; and it is honorable to Ohio. 


CHAPTER XI. 
NEW LIFE. 


EE had surrendered, 
Richmond had fallen, 
and the President of 
the defeated Confed- 
eracy had been seized 
and imprisoned, when 
a last minor yet tragic 
incident of the war 
occurred on the Wal- 
nut Hills road, Cin- 
cinnati. A number 


of months before 
this event, a youth named Thomas Martin, capt- 
ured in Kentucky and tried at Cincinnati as a 
guerilla, was found guilty and sentenced to be 
shot. But those who passed the sentence had no 
intention of enforcing the penalty. They simply 
sought to frighten the Kentucky raiders, and 
the prisoner who had listened to the death sen- 
tence was given his liberty. General Willich, the 
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military commandant of the city, used Martin as an 
orderly, and formed a strong liking for him. The 
sentence had been all but forgotten, when General 
Hooker, looking over the papers on file in the de- 
partment from which he was about to retire, dis- 
covered the findings of the court-martial. Learning 
that the lad was still alive, Hooker sent for Willich, 
whose explanation did not please him. The next 
day Hooker sent an order directing Willich to shoot 
the boy on the fifth of May. 

Willich was in consternation at the order. It 
would seem like murder to deliberately take the 
life of a lad who had faithfully served him for 
nearly a year. Every effort was made by civil 
and military authorities to avoid the observance of 
so cruel a command. The boy was being carried 
to the place of execution when a mounted mes- 
senger dashed up with a suspension from the 
Secretary of War. Willich and the soldiers, not to 
mention poor Martin, were delighted. But the stay 
was only temporary. Hooker returned to the city 
in a rage at the interference with his plans. Judge 
Dickson pleaded that the war was over; that the 
boy was only a guerilla whose chief, Col. Jesse, 
had received the same terms as Lee, and was at 
that moment fraternizing with Union officers at 
Louisville. But Hooker would listen to no appeal. 
“When I was in command of the Army of the 
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Potomac,” he exclaimed, “ Lincoln would not let 
me kill a man.* Lee killed men every day, and 
Lee’s army was under discipline; and now, sir, 
Lincoln is dead, and I will kill this man. Yes, 
sir, 1 will. The order is given to shoot him to- 
morrow, and he will be shot.” 

And so Martin knelt beside a coffin in the ravine, 
and was killed by a squad of unwilling soldiers. 
He was the last victim of the war. 

Cincinnati after the war was a very different city 
from the Cincinnati of 1860; and the difference 
deepened in a marked and interesting way. So 
long as the city’s relations to the slave-holding 
South divided the opinions of the people and 
hampered political policy, it was impossible that 
any solid and permanent local sentiment should be 
developed. Once the ligament was cut, and the 
factions of the city were drawn together by a com- 
mon danger, a cheerfully changed order of things 
began to govern the life of the municipality. 

“There is now prevalent among the rulers of the 
city,” remarked an observant writer two years after 
the close of the Rebellion, “that noblest trait of 
freemen, that supreme virtue of the citizen — Public 
Spisit; the blessed fruits of which are already 

*"The image of the speaker,” writes Judge Dickson, “rises before me with startling 
distinctness. The manner as well as the words indicated that his mind was oppressed with 


the thought that Lincoln's humanity had thwarted his career, In some way it seemed to 
hin a relief to sacrifice this boy.” 
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apparent, and which is about to render the city 
a true metropolis to the valley of the Ohio; 
the fostering mother of all that aids and adorns 
civilization.” 

Cincinnati in 1867 was more suggestive of 
Philadelphia than of any other Eastern city, 
though the universal use of soft, bituminous coal 
gave it the dinginess almost of London. Its 
newer buildings were large, handsome and well- 
built. In its mansions, its public buildings and 
its ceaseless traffic, the city had begun to take 
on the air of a great metropolis. The crowded 
German quarter, with its beer gardens and con- 
cert halls, lay beyond the picturesque canal to 
which had been given the name of the “ Rhine.” 
Under the brow of the hill had begun to gather 
a motley group of breweries and slaughter houses; 
while along the summit of the highlands stretched 
the parks and villas of the favored inhabitants, 
whose charming situation led the Duke of New- 
castle’s party —“doing ” the States with the Prince 
of Wales—to pronounce the suburbs of Cincin- 
nati the most beautiful in America. Beyond the 
immediate suburbs of the city stretched the groves 
and villages that gave color and interest to, the 
landscape. Beyond, too, lay the Buckeye vine- 
yards, whose Catawba juice won the eulogy of 
Lonefellow : — 
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This song of the vine, 
This greeting of mine, 
The winds and the birds shall deliver 
To the Queen of the West, 
In her garlands dressed, 
On the banks of the Beautiful River. 


Along the levee huddled all manner of Western 
steamers, barges and wharf-boats, and of these, all 
surely had excellent reason for finding fault with 
the element in which they lived. 

Of all the rivers in the world the Ohio is the 
most fickle and fitful. At one time she sends 
beautifully transparent currents toward the Missis- 
sippi; at another she scurries a yellow, opaque, 
unpoetic flood, now so meagre in volume that 
the beau of Ohio may drive over undampened in 
a buggy to visit the belle in Virginia or Kentucky; 
again hurling herself in a torrent of great depth 
over the towns and villages on her banks. The 


, 


“low water” annals of the river are picturesque 
enough. A not uncommon sight has been a 
horse, hitched in midstream, dragging a boat of 
light draught by painfully slow transit from point 
to point. It is a joke of the boatmen that some- 
times, to pass a tight place, they have to throw a 
bucket of water over the pebbles on the bottom. 
Even the larger fish are credited with occasionally 
having a hard time of it. “High water,” on the 
other hand, has supplied both tragedy and comedy. 
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The melting snows of the Alleghanies render the 
Ohio liable in the spring to sudden and startling 
rises. The “ amazing high freshet”’ that interfered 
with Judge Symmes plans, has had several historic 
successors. ‘The flood of 1832 reached a height of 
sixty-three feet above low-water mark at Cincin- 
nati, and another great rise occurred in 1860. But 
all the “high-water” episodes which had_hith- 
erto added to the fame of the Ohio, and which 
had been to the reminiscent “oldest inhabitant” 
a source of perpetual comfort, were belittled and 
obscured by the great flood of 1884, which surged 
through the valley in appalling volume, carrying 
with it trees, fences, houses and cattle, almost 
hiding Lower Marietta, and creating disaster and 
distress at Cincinnati. When the great river falls 
after one of these freshets many grotesque specta- 
cles are presented. <A yellow sediment is left upon 
everything that the flood has touched; strayed rafts 
and “John boats,” and fragments of wreckage, are 
perched upon church porticoes, woodsheds, house 
roofs and tree tops; and household interiors are a 
sorrow to behold. Yet the people of the river 
cities, despite the dismal possibilities of a flood, 
regard the chances of another with a complacency 
quite astonishing to the rest of the world. 

It was in 1867 that the suspension bridge 
connecting Cincinnati with Covington, Ky., was 
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opened for public traffic, and brought together two 
cities that are now practically one. At such a time 
this bond of steel might well signalize the resto- 
ration of the Union; the bridging of that chasm 
which had so long lain between the North and the 
South. 

Then as now Cincinnati was a city of contrasts. 
It stood third among the manufacturing centres 
of the Union. It ranked fourth among American 
cities in the manufacture of books. In the pack- 
ing of pork it had no formidable rival but Chicago. 
Nearly half a million hogs were packed in the 
course of a winter season under a system by which 
the most sagacious of quadrupeds, though weighing 
six hundred pounds, was killed, scraped, dressed, 
cut up, salted, and packed in a barrel in twenty 
seconds. The value of the city’s exports in the 
second year after the war was more than three 
times as great as the value of the exports of 1860. 

In a retrospect of twenty years Cincinnati is 
seen to have taken long strides in all the depart- 
ments of human progress. The ubiquitous census 
taken in 1880 marked the Queen City as the cen- 
tre of population in the United States. There 
were then over a quarter of a million souls in the 
city, and the growth of numbers since that date 
indicates that Cincinnati has no intention of long 
remaining a city of less than half a million. To- 
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day her manufactures are enormous. Her iron 
and clothing interests offer a rivalry to the prom- 
inence of her meat packing, her brewing and her 
distilling industries; and as a cotton market her 
position gives her great prominence. Hundreds 
of thousands of bales are received every year and 
shipped to the cotton mills of New England. Her 
beauty as a city seems to increase rather than 
diminish with age. In this respect as in others 
she is in a fair way to justify the prediction of 
Judge George Hoadley, that her destiny is to 
become “the Edinburgh of a new Scotland, the 
Boston of a new New England, the Paris of a 
new France.” The interests of her people have 
been advanced in many directions not recognized 
by the census reports, nor to be computed in 
figures. In methods of government, in educa- 
tional systems and in the arts, there has been a 
notable access of sincerity, enlightenment and 
vigor—an advance fulfilling the early promise 
of Ohio's first city. 

Old Lorenzo Carter's farm on the western side 
of the Cuyahoga began over fifty years ago to 
grow into Ohio City, and has long since become a 
part of the stately municipality of Cleveland, which 
in population stands second oniy to Cincinnati 
among the towns of Ohio, During the ten years 
closing in 1880 Cleveland's people almost doubled 
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in number, and to-day the population is little if any 
short of a quarter of a million. The fishermen of 
the lake bring a large proportion of their supplies 
to the mouth of the Cuyahoga. Commerce with 
Canada has become an important feature of the 
city’s activities. In the iron, steel and machine 
shops the out-put reaches a value of over thirteen 
million dollars a year, while the value of pro- 
ducts in the slaughtering and meat-packing houses 
alone amounts in twelve months to nearly eight 
millions. That colossal monopoly, the Standard 
Oil Company, strong in the absorbed power of a 
hundred or more vanquished rivals, sends its ten 
thousand blue barrels a year to all parts of the 
world. Cleveland is a fine example of civic health 
and physical beauty. Her public buildings, her 
monuments, her viaduct, her avenues, picturesque 
with the most modern architecture—every stick 
and stone shaped and reared within a single life- 
time — testify to influences that are very Ameri- 
can. In the beautiful cemetery overlooking the 
lake lies the body of Garfield, whose memory is 
particularly dear to the people of the Reserve, who 
see in the career of the canal boy, the student, the 
teacher, the soldier and the statesman a personifi- 
cation of their own traditions and triumphs. 
Toledo opens her broad harbor to the western 
commerce of the lake. Bristling with railroads, 
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she receives and ships over fifty million bushels of 
grain a year. She is alert and lusty, has repre- 
sented the best elements of northwestern enter- 
prise, and has kept pace with the nimblest centres 
in the State, leading many of her sister cities in 
growth and prosperity. 

As for Columbus, it has done more than main- 
tain the negative dignity of a State capital. It has 
assumed an aggressive attitude in trade and manu- 
facture, and claims to be the richest city of its 
size in the United States. It has been turning the 
coal and iron of the Hocking Valley into gold — 
and greenbacks; and it has some three thousand 
men and women at work making buggies and 
carriages. The coterie that met in the old 
Eagle Tavern when Columbus was young, scarcely 
dreamed of such vistas as one may enjoy at the 
capital to-day. Without the aid of natural pict- 
uresqueness, Columbus manages to be one of the 
most charming of American cities. The capitol 
building itself is a dignified and imposing centre, 
and the State, County and City buildings make 
up a group fit to adorn the headquarters of a 
great commonwealth. The Ohio State University, 
standing within the city limits, was founded in 1862 
for the especial encouragement of “such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.”” At a recent newspaper conven- 
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tion in Columbus, William C, Bryant, of New York, 
declared that he had seen within the Ohio capital 
an object more remarkable than the most indus. 
trious traveler was likely to encounter anywhere 
else in the broad area of the Union, and one which 
filled with particular awe a visitor from the Empire 
State. “It may even be doubted,’ pursued the 
speaker, “ whether the astonishing sight is paralleled 
amid the effete despotisms of Europe. I have seen 
something entirely unique. I have seen a Court 
House built within the government appropriation.” 

An admirable piece of architecture is the City 
Hall, among whose offices is that of the Board of 
Trade, an organization that has made its influence 
felt in the development of the capital. 

Following Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus and 
Toledo in the census tables, are Dayton, Spring- 
field, Zanesville, Akron, Sandusky, Youngstown, 
Canton, Hamilton, Steubenville, Portsmouth and 
Chillicothe, many of them growing so rapidly that 
after a few years interval it is unsafe to estimate 
their relative population.* 

If we would find the causes which have contrib- 
uted to the increase and prosperity of Ohio cities 


* According to an estimated census for 1888 the population of the larger Ohio cities 
is as follows: Cincinnati, 280,000; Cleveland, 240,000, ; Toleds, 85,000; Columbus, 0,000 ; 
Dayton, 86,000, The estimated population of the State of Ohoe on January 1, 1888, was 
3.700.000, making it thus rank asthe third State in the Union in population, exceeded only 
by New York and Pennsylvania. 
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we must first turn to the splendid natural resources 
of the State. The rocky floor of the valley, which 
the geologists tell us belongs to the Paleozoic age, 
is unbroken by a single evidence of volcanic irrita- 
tion, Over this beautiful stone level is spread a 
soil so fertile as to have tempted the farmer upon 
its earliest discovery, and to have given Ohio, 
in logical sequence, a foremost position among 
agricultural States. Of the two great slopes, one 
shedding to the Lake, the other to the Ohio, the 
northern is better for grazing, and develops the 
dairy, while grain thrives easier on the southern 
slope. Wheat, flourishing on the higher lands, 
finds its natural home in the southeastern and in 
the northwestern parts of the State, though the 
southwestern counties have been made to yield an 
enormous supply in proportion to their area, The 
State has found ample inducements to cultivate 
sheep-growing, taking the lead of all the States in 
that industry as in the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery. 

But upon the surface is only the beginning of 
Ohio’s riches. Cutting through the soil the 
miners have found fine beds of coal, iron, fire- 
clay, limestone, and cement-rock in addition to 
stone, of which Ohio quarries more than any other 
State. From the coal measures which cover ten 
thousand square miles of the State is taken every 
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year a quantity of coal only exceeded in two other 
States. The clays of the coal measures furnish the 
material wherewith Ohio makes one third of the 
stone and earthen ware produced in the United 
States. Only Pennsylvania outranks Ohio in the 
production of iron and steel. Before the war the 
distillation of coal oil was an important industry. 
About sixty factories in various quarters of the 
United States were engaged in 1859 in producing 
artificial oil, when some enterprising investigators 
“struck oil” in Pennsylvania; and a few months 
later a well near Titusville in that State sent out 
three thousand barrels a day. The discovery pro- 
duced a sensation, which was augmented by the 
later discovery that the soils of West Virginia and 
Ohio also held rich stores of the coveted secretion. 

The breaking out of the Rebellion scarcely 
created greater excitement than was occasioned 
by the discovery of oi]. The rumors carried to 
the East were, as might be expected, of a greatly 
exaggerated character. They engendered most 
fanciful notions of possible riches, and millions of 
dollars were feverishly poured into speculative 
funds by syndicates formed in Eastern States. 
The speculators concluded that it was only neces- 
sary to sink wells in order to liberate benevolent 
fountains from which wealth might be coaxed with 
little effort. Money without stint was placed at 
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the disposal of agents, competent and incompetent, 
who hurried to the West and spent with lavish hand. 

Upon life in the regions which were believed to 
promise oil, the appearance of these moneyed 
agents produced a remarkable effect. Land and 
labor immediately acquired a factitious value that 
utterly upset the sobriety of trade, and greatly 
unsettled and excited the people. Fabulous prices 
were paid for pieces of farm land, and even special 
privileges under previsional contracts sometimes 
produced more money than would have been 
found in ten years’ profits. One farmer was paid 
a thousand dollars in cash for “ boring privileges” 
which no one ever came to utilize. The wages of 
mechanics and laborers were more than doubled. 
Teamsters who had been glad to make mechanics’ 
wages, began to earn from ten to fifty dollars a 
day in moving engines and supplies from point to 
point. : 

A golden age seemed to have dawned, That it 
might soon pass away too seldom occurred to the 
jubilant money makers. If there was plenty of oil, 
why should not the streams of Eastern capital 
trickle indefinitely? Money so quickly earned was 
quickly spent. In the intoxication of sudden 
riches men went about in a kind of delirium, at a 
loss how to act, They taxed their wits to spend 
grotesquely. “Coal-oil Johnny” in Pennsylvania 
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was a notorious instance of this unbalancing, John 
was a drayman whom a stroke of fortune had made 
bewilderingly rich. Eager to enjoy the ecstasy of 
unresisted spending John cast about for opportu- 
nities to scatter his greenbacks. Among the feats 
ascribed to him is that of smashing at a blow a 
heap of vases in a china shop, and of then quiet- 
ing the shopkeeper with the full retail price. He 
bought a horse and coach to drive through a town, 
and then gave horse and coach to the astonished 
driver. Finding some difficulty in getting rooms 
at a hotel because it was crowded, he exclaimed, 
“What do you want for your hotel? I'll buy it.” 
And he did so, leaving in the morning without 
waiting for the deed. Ohio produced types of the 
same sort. Men strutted into village stores and 
ordered half the stock as a mere pleasantry. One 
man liked to summon a whole township to follow 
him to the drinking shop, and would afterward, 
perhaps, stand on the step and light a cigar with 
a ten dollar bill, 

The oil fever came at last to an end. Oil did 
not rise wherever it was bidden. Many wells, 
though driven to a great depth in hopes of better 
results,* eked but a meagre and discouraging supply. 


* Many theories were advanced and put into practice, but in fact there is no rule by 
which oi! can be reached with certainty; and when a ‘strike has been made the supply may 
soon be exhausted. 
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Very few yielded large profits. The Eastern 
speculators one by one disappeared, and with them 
the magic dollars. Both riches and ruin were left 
behind ; for while an immense amount of outside 
capital found its way into the State, it was unnat- 
urally distributed; many local owners speculated 
as unreasonably as those in New York or Phila- 
delphia, and the poor who were suddenly made 
rich, were very often much the worse for a drink 
of the nectar they soon so Judicrously spilled. The 
traveler in Southeastern Ohio to-day discerns here 
and there in a hollow, and occasionally on a hill- 
side, an abandoned derrick whose lonesome frame 
marks the site of an exhausted well, or of a well 
that never flowed. 

Outlasting the fever of the “oil excitement” was 
a permanent oil-producing industry, which for a 
long time had to contend with the obstacle of over- 
production, and is, indeed, still contending with 
that obstacle, Southeastern Ohio and adjacent 
West Virginia produce a large proportion of the 
petroleum drawn from the soils of the United 
States. 

In boring for petroleum in various parts of the 
oil regions the workmen were frequently assailed 
by the fumes of gas. The odor was annoying and 
came to be regarded as a nuisance. No one sus- 
pected that the foree which thus asserted itself 
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would in time revolutionize manufacture and add 
a new clement to the economics of the houschold. 
In 1878 a party of men were boring for petroleum 
at Murraysville, about eighteen miles from  Pitts- 
burg, and had reached a depth of one thousand 
three hundred and twenty feet when the drills were 
suddenly hurled to a great height, the derricks 
were demolished, and a snorting stream of gas 
rushed into the air. This resistless column, 
whose bellowings frightened people miles away, 
was, upon the touch of a flame, turned into a 
magnificent pillar of fire more startling to con- 
template than anything pictured in the caverns 
of Africa by the ingenuity of modern romance. 
For five years it writhed as at first, scorching the 
ground and forbidding the approach of life. Then 
the “ Demon of fire” was subdued. Pipes captured 
the gas at a point below the blazing orifice, and 
carried it away to the factories of the city. In 
ten years a single iron establishment was using in 
newly devised furnaces a million cubic feet of gas 
per hour, and at one system of works in Pittsburg 
the gas burned in the space of a day took the place 
of four hundred tons of coal. 

Ohio and West Virginia have followed Pennsyl- 
vania in the discovery and use of natural gas, as 
they followed that State in the discovery and use 
of petroleum, with which the gas holds an intimate 
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relation. In Eastern Ohio, and latterly in other 
sections of the State, gas wells have begun a rev- 
olution whose extent cannot be foretold. The 
town of Findlay in Hancock County is an illus- 
tration of the potency of the new element. Findlay 
was the pioneer among the northwestern towns in 
seeking and adapting natural gas. Upon the suc- 
cess of the movement the town made a leap into 
prominence. Within a year and a half of the 
present writing over three thousand buildings, in 
all of which the gas is used for both fuel and 
light, have been reared at this new centre, and the 
city that in 1880 was set down as a modest little 
place with four thousand inhabitants, now has a 
population of sixteen thousand. For glass and iron 
furnaces gas furnishes a heat far more even and 
controllable than that furnished by coal, at less ex- 
pense, and with greatly reduced labor. “ The maid 
in the kitchen” can now cook breakfast over the 
flame of natural gas; and the same ready fuel glows 
amid the imitation embers of the sitting-room grate. 
The procrastinating ash-man is bidden defiance, for 
there is no waste. Improved methods and new 
channels are rendering the new fuel a factor of 
increasing importance. 

Ohio has certainly cultivated her natural gifts 
with great energy, and is justified in feeling some 
exultation over her status among the States. She 
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stands first in-the value of farming land; in the 
number of farms between twenty and one hundred 
acres; in the number of sheep, and the quantity of 
wool produced; in the production of farm im- 
plements; in the number of brick and tile estab- 
lishments; in the manufacture of glycerine and 
nitro-glycerine, and in the value of quarry products. 

The State stands second in the number of farms 
of all sizes; in the production of buckwheat; in 
dairy interests; in the manufacture of fire brick; 
in the production of iron and steel; in the min- 
ing of bituminous coal; in the amount of capital 
employed in slaughtering and meat packing. And 
it takes third place in population, in the number of 
dwellings and in the number of hands employed 
in agriculture; in improved farm lands, and the 
production of wheat; in manufactures of all kinds 
and in the number of establishments; in the num- 
ber of flour and grist mills and the quantity of 
wheat ground; in capital employed in railroads, 
and in the number of railroad engines and freight 
cars in use. 

In this glance we have seen something of Ohio's 
material progress, or of those features of human 
activity which we rather vaguely describe as mate- 
rial. In a further glance we may find other emi- 
nent reasons for Ohio's potent position among the 
States. 
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THE SPAN OF A CENTURY. 


F the farmer, the 
miner and the man 
of trade have been 
active figures in 
Ohio's later history, 
the teacher— in the 
pulpit, in the press, 
in the academy, and 
in the common 


—_ school —has_ been 
equally energetic in demonstrating the truth of 
Mr. Bancroft’s remark that Nature made the 
Buckeye State “the highway of ideas.” The old 
soldiers who planted the seeds of civilization 
in the Northwest “went to school to George 
Washington.” Their descendants have been going 
to school under one of the finest educational sys- 
tems to be found in the Union. Ohio has always 
taken a decided stand upon the duty of educa- 
ting her sons and daughters. Only two States 


in the East and one in the West go deeper into 
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their pockets to provide for school expenses; and 
only one other State has so great a number of 
teachers.* Three State colleges stand easy of 
access to the student who has graduated from the 
public high schools. And in its aggressive measures 
the State echoes no other system, but is a creative 
and elevating power. In experiments like that of 
manual training in the Toledo schools, it has been 
quick to adopt new ideas, and the State school 
organization as a whole shows each year increased 
vigor and facility. There are in Ohio over three 
hundred incorporated colleges and academies, and 
nearly that number of incorporated literary and 
library associations. 

From the theological seminaries of the State 
have come thousands of well-trained students, 
among them Henry Ward Beecher, the greatest 
preacher of his time. From its law schools and 
medical colleges have stepped some of the most 
distinguished jurists and some of the ablest physi- 
cians of the century; while men like Daniel Vaughn 
and Franklin Edison have illustrated Ohio's re- 
sources in the domain of theoretical and of applied 
science, 

When Cincinnati was a very young city, even 


* IL is novel to note in connection with the subject of teachers that Ohio has nearly twice 
as many men teachers in her schools as any other State except Pewnsylvania, The number 
of men teachers represents nearly half of the whole number employed, while in New York it 
represents about one fifth, and in Massachusetts only one eighth. 
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before she could be called much of a village, there 
came to “the town-opposite-the-mouth-of-the-Lick- 
ing,” as poor Filson would have christened it, 
an energetic man named William Maxwell, who 
opened a little printing shop and set up the first 
press seen northwest of the Ohio River. Here in 
this outpost of civilization Maxwell did so daring 
a thing as start a newspaper. He called it the 
Sentinel of the Northwestern Territory. The 
territorial printing had theretofore been done in 
Philadelphia, but now that the new Territory could 
boast a printer of its own, the code of laws passed 
in 1795 was given Maxwell to print, and the man 
who had issued the first newspaper now produced 
the first book printed in the Northwest. It was a 
tribute to Maxwell’s pioneer genius that this series 
of laws should afterward be known as the “ Maxwell 
code.” 

The first newspaper at Marietta had a very long 
name, like some of the olden-time books. It was 
called the Ohio Gazette and the Territorial and 
Virginia Herald, and made its bow to the public 
in December, 1801. Wryllys Stillman was the 
printer, and Elijah Bachus the editor. The 
Marietta Register of to-day, owned and edited 
by E. R. Alderman, is a direct descendant of this 
pioneer journal of Washington County, and is 
now one of the oldest journals in the State. 
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The Scioto Gazette first laid before the people 
of Chillicothe the news of the day; and when the 
first cabins of Columbus began to appear on the 
banks of the Scioto, the Western Intelligencer, 
a county paper, printed at Worthington, nine 
miles away, packed its type and presses and 
came in 1814 to “rock the cradle of the infant 
capital.” 

That the early newspapers of the West waited 
long for their news, we may judge from the fact that 
in the Western Spy, published at Cincinnati in 
July 31, 1802, the London intelligence was dated 
May 10, while not a word had been received from 
New York since the ninth of the month. 

Of all the contrasts brought by the flight of a 
century, none surely is more remarkable than that 
existing between the newspapers of that early day 
and those of the present. The alert, well-equipped 
and trenchant journalism of modern Ohio forms an 
institution of immense power. With a frankness 
that is sometimes almost alarming, it has a pun- 
gent individuality traceable to the fact that it is 
manned by some of the shrewdest, witticst and most 
thoroughly informed men in the State. Murat 
Halstead, in the editorial chair of the Commercial 
Gazette at Cincinnati is a type and representative of 
enlightened Buckeye journalism. Yet the temper 
of that journalism is so independent and original 
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that it would become very difficult to describe 
its quality by singling out any man or group 
of men. It has been fortunate in attracting writ- 
ers of such lively talent as David R. Locke, familiar 
to the world as “ Petroleum V. Nasby.” Locke had 
worked at journalism in various quarters of Ohio, 
starting papers at Plymouth, at Bucyrus, and else- 
where, when the circulation of a petition asking the 
Legislature to drive all the negroes from the State 
induced him to begin the printing of the famous 
Nasby Letters, which exerted such an extraordinary 
influence upon public feeling as to almost justify 
the extravagance of a New York speaker who 
declared that the Rebellion had been crushed by 
three agencies— the Army, the Navy, and the 
Nasby Letters. Lincoln always kept clippings of 
these grim and telling tirades in his table drawer, 
and Charles Sumner paid a hearty tribute to their 
historic significance. At the time of his death in 
the year 1888 Locke was at the head of that 
vigorous Northwestern journal, the Toledo Blade, 
whose fortunes he had been molding since 1865. 
An interesting journalistic and artistic group 
had formed in Columbus just before the outbreak of 
the “unpleasantness” in 1861. Among its mem- 
bers were Whitelaw Reid, Columbus correspond- 
ent of the Cincinnati Gazette, A. P. Pearsall, 
John Q. A. Ward and T. D. Jones, the sculptors, 
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James M. Comly, who afterward became editor of 
the Ohio State Journal, A. J. Fullerton, John 
James Piatt and William D. Howells. When the 
war opened Reid, who had succeeded Howells as 
Columbus representative of the Gazette, went into 
the field as a correspondent. He stood near Grant 
at Shiloh, and by active and sagacious service in 
Virginia and elsewhere, recommended his  selee- 
tion as the historian of Ghio in the War.* Ata 
later day he succeeded Horace Greeley in the 
editorship of the New York Tribune, and he 
is still at the helm of that great newspaper. 
Pearsall, who enjoyed some political prominence, 
was making an impression as a clever essayist. 
Fullerton sent to the Atlantic Monthly the first 
contribution that periodical had received from 
the West. He was the author of “ By the Dead,” 
and other cogent and imaginative poems that at 
once commanded attention. 

Howells, who was born at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, 
was the son of an active country editor, and had 
learned to set type in his father’s office. The elder 
Howells sold the Hamilton Intelligencer after 
the inauguration of President Tyler, in 1849, and 
bought the Dayton Transcript. The proprietor 


* ‘The two volumes of Mr. Reid’s “Olio in the War," to which the present writer has 
become greatly indebted in has chapter on the Rebellion, form one of the most complete, 
accurate and animated records associated with the Civil War, 
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and his sons struggled hard to build up the 
fortunes of the Transcript, but the odds were too 
heavily against them. In the hour of disaster the 
family pluck was unshaken. “ We all went down 
to the Miami River,’ says Howells, “and went 
in swimming.” Howells the elder was clerk of 
the House when his now renowned son became 
a compositor on the Ohio State Journal at Col- 
umbus. At the age of nineteen, young Howells 
was appointed correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, and three years later he became news 
editor of the State Journal. It was with Piatt, his 
friend and companion of the printing office, that 
he published a partnership volume of verses with 
the title of Poems of Two Friends. His poetic 
gifts were quickly recognized by James Russell 
Lowell, then editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
five of his poems appeared in the Atlantic within 
one year. In 1860 he wrote a life of Lincoln, and 
in the autumn of the following year he sailed for 
Europe to enter upon his duties as consul to Venice. 
In this “ City of the Sea” his fertile literary career 
fairly opened. Some noble poems have been inci- 
dental to that career, and much pungent and judi- 
cial criticism; but both the verse and the criticism 
have been overshadowed by Mr. Howells’ fame as 
the greatest of American novelists. The author 
of A Modern Instance, and of The Rise of Silas 
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Lapham is now probably the most conspicuous 
figure in American literature; the object of more 
imitation and the topic of more controversy than 
any of his contemporaries. 

A volume of poems bearing the title Idyls and 
Lyrics of the Ohio Valley, reveals the happy 
direction of Piatt's literary activity. These poems 
give vivid pictures of rural life, touching all with 
a certain warmth and _ kindliness, with a sturdy 
geniality and courage that suggest Whittier, but 
are of too original a flavor to be compared with the 
verses of any other poet. The pioneer’s chimney- 
side, the mower in the fields, the country church- 
yard, the village smithy, the loncsome farm in war 
time, are the homely themes of Piatt’s truly poctic 
pen, and surely to this Ohio owes a peculiar and 
considerable debt. 

Among other Ohio pocts may be named those 
two sweet and inspiring singers, Alice and Phaebe 
Cary; Coates Kinney, author of “Rain on the 
Roof,” a famous and delightful lyric, and among the 
newer voices, Edith M. Thomas. Mary Springer, 
Frances D. Gage and a host of other writers who 
have done creditable and successful work in the 
general field of literature might be named here. 
There is something of a Buckeye flavor in the 
daring and efficient expedition to the heart of 
Siberia made by George Kennan, who prepared 
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for the Century Magazine the outcome of his re- 
markable investigation. For contributions to her 
historical literature the State has found reason 
to be grateful to many writers, among them Jacob 
Burnett, S. P. Hildreth, Charles A. Perkins, William 
Henry Smith, Henry Howe, C. W. Butterfield, 
Charles Whittlesey, J. H. Kennedy, J. H. Studer, 
C. M. Walker, John Delafield, James Hall and 
Israel Ward Andrews, 

Ohio's literary children have shown a disposition 
to wander Eastward as their progenitors wandered 
Westward. Yet she has her literary lights at home, 
and her quiet literary centers, which do not presume 
to enter the quarrel between the “centers” of the 
East, but which maintain, nevertheless, their unas- 
sertive integrity. At Cleveland, for instance — 
where “Artemas Ward” once edited the city 
department of the Plain Dealer—John Hay and 
Constance Fenimore Woolson have been among 
those who take an independent view of literary 
geography. 

Ohio's disposition, however, has been even more 
cordial to music and art than to literature. The 
imposing Music Hall at Cincinnati, founded through 
the public spirit and munificence of Reuben G, 
Springer, is one of the outward and visible signs of 
Cincinnati's musical progress. The May Festivals 
conducted there by Theodore Thomas have been 
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among the most historic of modern musical move- 
ments. Foremost in these movements was George 
Ward Nichols, who formed an intimate and fruitful 
friendship with Springer. Nichols founded the 
College of Music —an institution that has now over 
thirty teachers, with suitable quarters in a building 
dedicated in 1884. 

Cincinnati became at an early day something of 
an artistic Mecca, to which even European pilgrims 
expectantly found their way. There was plenty 
of struggle for the early teachers and early pupils, 
and years of uphill toil for those who were looking 
forward to larger methods of instruction and a lib- 
eral spirit of art development. But the artistic 
sentiment was latent in the people. It was fos- 
tered by the large German element of the popula- 
tion, and only needed the stimulus of individual 
benevolence. This stimulus came in the gifts of 
such men as Henry Probasco, who presented to 
Cincinnati the celebrated Tyler Davidson fount- 
ain, The name of Joseph Longworth stands out 
most prominently in the art history of Cincinnati. 
Longworth’s influence was a continued inspiration 
to native art, and his legacies, supplemented by 
the gifts of other men, have given the Queen City 
some of the finest art buildings in America. The 
new art school, near the museum on the hilltop, 
will, indeed, have no rival in any city East or West. 
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The endowments of Longworth are making it pos- 
sible to give over four hundred pupils instruction 
in art. 

Art work in the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute at 
Cincinnati has been singularly productive. The 
School of Design was founded in 1856. In 1870 
the Institute held the largest industrial exposition 
which had up to that time been held in America. 
The school has now in its mechanical, architectural, 
drawing and modeling classes over five hundred 
pupils. 

At Columbus and at other cities in the State the 
art movement is of quite notable vigor and promise. 
That the women of the State are enjoying quite as 
much activity in the arts as are the members of the 
other sex is indicated by the presence and progress 
of such institutions as the Western Reserve School 
of Design for Women, at Cleveland. The cele- 
brated Rookwood Potteries were founded by Maria 
Longworth Nichols; not as an esthetic whim, but 
as the outcome of sincere study and persistent 
labor; and this and other branches of art have 
received admirable advancement from the genius 
and energy of women. In the public schools various 
branches of drawing are carefully taught. A report 
recently laid before the National Educational As- 
sociation mentioned Columbus as one among 
four American cities holding the highest place in 
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methods of teaching all grades of drawing in the 
common schools. 

The artists whose names are associated with the 
State of Ohio form an interesting group. 

Thomas Cole was born in England, but his 
ancestry was American. When his father returned 
to America in 1819 he began the manufacture of 
woollen goods at Steubenville. A traveling Ger- 
man painter first turned young Cole’s thoughts in 
the direction of an artistic career. Having deter- 
mined to paint, Thomas encountered obstacles 
which seem too frequently to be the lot of the 
artist. In 1822 he trudged to St. Clairsville in 
hopes of opening a studio there as a_ portrait 
painter. But pcople were too busy with other 
things to trouble themselves about portraits, and 
when Cole, after looking in upon Zanesville, 
Chillicothe and other towns, returned to his 
father’s house he was discouraged and in debt. 
The family went to New York in 1825, and setting 
up an easel in his father’s attic he began to paint 
landscapes —a field of art which he was one of the 
first American painters to enter. When Cole died 
in 1848 at Catskill, New York, he ranked as one of 
the most powerful painters of his time. 

Vermont, which has contributed so many admir- 
able men to Ohio, sent thither young Hiram Powers. 
Powers was a lad when he made acquaintance with 
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Cincinnati, from one of whose German citizens 
he learned how to model in clay. After seven 
years drudgery in the wax-work department of 
a local museum he began to long for a broader 
horizon. His busts and reliefs of Webster, 
Calhoun, Clay, Everett and other public characters 
having acquired for him a solid artistic status, he 
went to Washington in 1835, and there modeled 
other distinguished men. [lis success and the aid 
of Longworth, now made it possible for him to 
realize that dream of the sculptor —a visit to Flor- 
ence. In afew years the famous Greek Slave made 
one of the profoundest artistic sensations of modern 
times. 

A copy of a head of Apollo, worked in terra- 
cotta by Powers, found its way to the little town 
of Urbana, Ohio, and there attracted the eager 
notice of a youngster named John Q. A. Ward, 
who had hitherto beheld no examples of plastic art 
save the clay dogs and horses which he had him- 
self manufactured. Ward’s grandfather came from 
Virginia, and became the owner of the ground 
upon which stands the town of Urbana, where 
Ward was born, At the age of eighteen Ward 
entered the studio of the sculptor Henry K. Brown 
in Brooklyn, New York, and was not long in 
demonstrating the possession of very uncommon 
talents. In 1857 he went to the national capital 
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and there modeled Hale, Stevens, Giddings, Hamlin 
and other conspicuous figures in the historic 
period then opening. 

On a certain day in 1861, shortly before the 
coming of Lincoln’s call for troops, Ward was 
at work in an anteroom of the Executive building 
at Columbus, Ohio, modeling a head of Governor 
Dennison. In the course of the sitting a young 
State Senator entered the apartment in search of 
the Governor. “ Garfield,” said Dennison, turning 
to the newcomer, “ this is Mr. Ward, a rising young 
sculptor. Now, when you get to be a famous states- 
man,” added the Governor, with a twinkle, “ Ward, 
here, will make a statue of you.” Twenty-five 
years later Ward's colossal bronze figure of 
Garfield was unveiled at Washington by the 
Army of the Cumberland. Other work from the 
same hand has rendered Ward's name famil- 
iar to every American. The Indian Hunter, 
the Shakespeare, the Pilgrim, and the Seventh 
Regiment Soldier in Central Park, New York, 
the stately figure of Washington in Wall Street, the 
heroic lineaments of Israel Putnam at Hartford, 
the bust of William Gilmore Simms at Charleston 
and the equestrian statue of General Thomas at 
Washington, are all objects of national interest, 
testifying at once to the vigor and to the fertility 


of Ward’s genius. 
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The process of making a figure-head for the 
Walk-in-the-Water, the first steamboat that navi- 
gated Lake Erie, was watched with the liveliest 
interest by a Painesville boy, who at once tried his 
hand at drawing, and afterward started on a pil- 
grimage to Pittsburg, painting portraits on the way 
for five dollars apiece. This boy was James H. 
Beard, upon whom, a few years later, Cincinnati 
bestowed considerable attention, and whose in- 
tensely original creations as an animal painter 
have since made him famous. William H. Beard, 
who shares the fame of his brother James, was 
born at Painesville. He has chosen the bear as 
a theme for his most striking pictures and has 
treated that droll animal with a humor that has 
made “ Beard's bears” a distinct feature in Ameri- 
can art. 

The Battle of Lake Erie in the rotunda of the 
State House at Columbus was painted by W. H. 
Powell who went from New York to Cincinnati in 
his seventh year. Powell became a pupil of James 
H. Beard, and before leaving Cincinnati had devel- 
oped a bent for historical painting that brought 
him into national prominence as the painter of 
De Soto Discovering the Mississippi, in the 
Washington Capitol. 

A.S. Wyant, W. L. Sontag, Wilson McDonald, 
T. D. Jones, William W. Walcutt, Henry Mosler, 
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Kenyon Cox, Caroline S. Brooks, Edgar M. Ward, 
T. C. Webber, Jasper Lawman, John Henry Witt, 
Marion Foster and Thomas Buchanan Read are 
other names in a long list of successful artists born 
upon Ohio soil, or Buckeyes by adoption. W. A. 
Rogers, the expressive draughtsman who has suc- 
ceeded Thomas Nast as the caricaturist of Harper's 
Weekly, Frederic Opper who furnishes some of the 
keenest pictorial wit in Puck, and G. E. Hamilton 
who fills the same office on Judgé, all are Ohio 
men. 

When the statue of General Thomas was unveiled 
at Washington during the administration of Presi- 
dent Hayes, it fell out that nearly every distin. 
guished man at or in sight of the ceremony was 
from Ohio. The sculptor, Ward, President Hayes, 
Gen. Grant, Gen. Sheridan, Gen. Sherman, Gen. 
Mc€ook, Senator Garfield, who delivered an ora- 
tion, Chief Justice Waite—all were Buckeyes, 
and Washington was soon laughing at Ohio's 
remarkable monopoly in every avenue of personal 
celebrity. It has long since become a_ national 
joke that Ohio “ grows presidents ” as readily as she 
does wheat. “Ohio understands the presidential 
game so well,” said Chauncey M. Depew in a recent 
speech, “that she has not only arranged it herself 
within her own borders, but she has studied the 
quality and the peculiarity of presidential lightning 
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so as to put somebody wherever it is likely to 
strike.” 

Ohio has sent three men to the White House; 
two men to the Chief Justice’s chair in the Supreme 
Court of the United States; three of her generals 
were selected by Congress for special honors con- 
ferred on no other military heroes since Washington. 
In the direction of military and political distinctions 
the State could have asked no more. She might 
have aimed at much less and been ambitious. 

These and other subjects of pardonable pride 
which have been hastily sketched in the foregoing 
record, occupied the attention of a group of orators 
and a large company of people gathered at Marictta 
on the seventh of April in the present year, to cele- 
brate the one hundredth recurrence of “ pioneer 
day.” 

Old Marietta, still New England-like in her 
appearance and demeanor, still repeating pioneer 
names, though in the third and fourth generations, 
has retained for a century a distinctive tone, an 
atmosphere of conservative quiet and settled con- 
tent. There have been spasmodic manufacturing 
movements that threatened to disturb the tranquil 
visage of the town; but these movements have not 
been encouraged. Commercial agitation has been 
more or less frowned upon as incompatible with 
the studious peace of a college town. Nowhere in 
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Ohio are wholesome principles of education and 
refinement held in higher respect. With one of 
the largest libraries in the State, Marietta College 
stands in the heart of the city; and near it the 
preparatory academy. Among the leaders in higher 
education was Dr, Andrews, long the president of 
the college; while thousands who have come from 
the common schools revere the name of John 
D. Phillips. 

The gathering at the pioneer town in April 
called visitors from every part of the State and 
many quarters of the Union. Various local and 
State societies* were represented in the gathering. 
The significant day was, indeed, observed through- 
out the State. Aglow with flags and thronged 
with people, staid Marietta presented an historic 
spectacle at the anniversary hour. Bells and 
cannon echoed from the mound to the hill-side. 
Douglass Putnam presided, and Governor Foraker 
gave a cordial word to the guests. Senator Hoar 
of the Bay State, described Ohio as “a larger 
and glorified Massachusetts.” J. Randolph Tucker 
recalled Virginia’s share in the founding of the 
Northwestern States; Bernard Peters, of New York, 
described the experiences in Washington County 

* The American Union Lodge of Marietta was the first branch of the Masonic order 
planted west of the Alleghanies, The lodge was organized at Roxbury, Conn., establishing 


itself at Marietta in 1790. The Masonic order in Ohio is a large, prosperous, and rapidly- 
developing body. 
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of the early German settlers,* from whom he is him- 
self descended; ex-President Hayes reviewed the 
rise of the State; and speeches, congratulatory and 
prophetic, were also made by George B, Loring 
and Dr, Edward Everctt Hale of Massachusetts. 

Still other historical reminders render memo- 
rable the centennial year of 1888. The fifteenth 
of July marks, for Marietta, the one hundredth 
anniversary of Governor St, Clair’s establishment 
of civil government in the Northwest. The event 
had much less historic sentiment than the landing 
of the Mayflower, but its political significance was 
sufficiently great to justify a public demonstration 
after a century of progress. The State under- 
stands the business of expositions. When the 
great Centennial display was organized at Phil- 
adelphia in 1876, Ohio furnished the man who was 
placed in chief control. 

Qhio’s sons in New York celebrated with an 
enthusiasm not less marked the arrival of the cen- 
tennial day. The Ohio Society of the metropolis 
—an organization of distinguished fersoxnel and 
rapidly increasing numbers — gathered at its board 
a genial, witty and patriotic company. The five 


*The German element in Ohio's population, representing, as it does, nearly a quarter 
ofa million people, has long constituted one of the most important powers in the State. ‘The 
influence of the Germans upon music and art has been scarcely less significant than their 
influence upon trade and manufacture, And in no other State save New York are German 
Newspapers SO numerous and so influential, 
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tables were presided over by General Thomas 
Ewing, President of the Society, Stephen B. Elkins, 
Whitelaw Reid, General Wager Swayne, and 
ex-Governor Hoadley. Senator Sherman fell into 
reminiscences, recalling the days of Simon Kenton 
and “Tom” Corwin, and sketching some of the 
incidents of his own career. The company listened 
also to General Ewing, to Charles A. Dana, to 
Chauncey M, Depew and to Whitelaw Reid, and 
cheered vigorously for the Buckeye State. 

Those features of history which strike the 
observer as picturesque or dramatic are readily 
exaggerated. It is one of the whims of the world 
to magnify the accidents of individual genius, to 
isolate and enlarge figures and events, as if all men 
strode with the deliberation of the actor, and every 
result was foreseen and calculated. And it is 
doubtless true that much has been said and written 
of the founding of Ohio that might be judged exag- 
gerative. Yet the planting of the first colony was 
far from being an accidental initiative. If the lib- 
erty-giving ordinance of 1787 deserves half the 
praise bestowed upon it by some of the wisest men 
of the century, those who facilitated the passage 
and the application of that ordinance, who put into 
their conquest of the wilderness not merely the 
fitful energy of the adventurer, but the forethought 
and persistence of men who obviously believed 
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they were founding a State, deserve something of 
honorable prominence in the page of history. 

At the same time there are peculiarly strong 
reasons why no one movement and no one group 
can be taken in measurement of the forces which 
have gone to the making of Ohio, If Massachu- 
setts Iced the Mayflower movement, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and Vermont sent their best blood 
into the Reserve at the north. Some of the most 
vigorous elements of the Old Dominion pen- 
etrated the Scioto region of the south, while 
New Jersey and New York entered the country’ 
of the Miamis, in which rose the greatest city of 
the State. If there was any accident it was in the 
happy meeting of these clements. The combina- 
tion was invincible. With such a union of forces, 
in such a field, it was easy for Ohio to be strong, 
and inevitable that she should conquer. 
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THE STORY OF OHIO 
TOLD IN CHRONOLOGICAL EPITOME. 


The chronological story of the State of Ohio is less voluminous than is 
that of its astern compeers in the American Union. In the carly days of 
white occupation and colonization the Ohio country was a far-distant and 
almost unexplored wilderness, and the trying times of colonial days which 
filled the history of the thirteen colonies with doings worthy of note and 
record furnished but little matter for Ohio’s chronology. And yet the 
Buckeye State has a past that is crowded with incident could we but read 
and interpret aright the story of its mounds — silent witnesses of a busy but 
unfathomable antiquity. 


THE ERA OF BEGINNINGS, 


The remains of these mysterious mounds are more numerous in Ohio 
than in any other State. America is known to be the most ancient of lands. 
Man and the mastodon were coeval in the Ohio valley where unequivocal 
traces of the presence of man thousands of years ago have been repeatedly 
discovered. In Summit County, in Benton County and in Lorain County 
human remains attest the oceupation of the State by the pre-historic peoples 
known as the “ Cave-dwellers,” while still other evidences demonstrate the 
existence of human life in Ohio even through the convulsions, the colds and 
the floods of that time of upheaval denominated the “ glacial period.” 

As the ancient American advanced out of savagery Ohio was one of his 
favored home-lands. This State, indeed, more than any other is identified 
with the works of those pre-historic folk whom we call the “ Mound-builders.” 
There are within the area of the State over ten thousand of these * mounds” 
and their total length would not be less than three hundred and six miles. 
The State of Ohio must therefore have been one of the principal centers of 
the attempted civilization that raised these remarkable works, and it must 
have been the seat of a busy and progressive people, fully one thousand 
years before Christ. 

After the final overthrow of the Mound-builders, the State was occu 
pied by nomadic savages who finally resolved themselves into the several 
distinct tribes of Indians —members of those rival families known as the 
Algonquins and the Wyandot-Iroquois races. These Indians held posses- 
sion of the Ohio Valley and the northern Jake-borders from about the 
beginning of the Christian era to the date of European discovery. 


or 
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THE ERA OF DISCOVERY. 


It is probable that in the early years of the seventeenth century the enter- 
prising trappers and fur-traders of the French colonics in Canada had pene- 
rated into the Ohio country by way of the lakes. Certain well-defined axe- 
cuts in the hearts of very old trees, indeed, suggest the presence of Europeans 
in the Ohio Valley before all the known historic records. Nothing definite 
concerning these first discoveries however is obtainable, and it is only with 
the advent of Robert Cavalier de La Salle in 1669 that positive historical 
record begins. 

1606. Letters patent issued by James 1, upon which the claims of England 
to the possession of Ohio were afterwards based — April to. 

1609, Charter to the London Company granted by James I. embracing 
the Jands west of the Alleghanics and northwest of the Ohio. 

1656. The Iroquois conquer the Eries. 

1669. Ia Salle entered the Ohio Valley from the Niagara region, dis- 
covered the Ohio Kiver and explored it as far as the rapids at Louisville — 
August. 

1671. France took formal possession of the Northwest (from the 
mouth of the great river on the eastern side otherwise called Ohio” ), 

1672. Count de Frontenac appointed Governor of Canada— April 9. 

1673. Discovery of the Mississippi by Marquette and Joliet. 

1674. Joliet indicated the Ohio country in his map of the Northwest. 

1679. La Salle launched the Gritin on Lake Erie and coasted along the 
northern frontier of Ohio — August. 

1684. The Iroquois in a treaty with Lord Howard conveyed certain of 
their western lands to the English. 

1685. Governor Dongan of New York asserted the right of Englishmen 
to trade in the Ohio country. 

1686. Nicholas Perrot with twenty Frenchmen marched into the Miami 
country. Greysolon de Lhut established a French post near the Chio 
boundary. : 

1687. English traders who crossed the Ohio country arrested by the 
French in the Northwest. 

1697. Treaty of Ryswick, by the terms of which France laid claim to 
the Valley of Ohio — September. 

1705. French erected a ading post near the mouth of the Maumee River. 

1709. Governor Spotswood of Virginia urged the English government 
to occupy the Valley of the Ohio. 

1720. Vaudreuil, Governor of Canada, established a trading route to the 
Mississippi by way of Lake Erie, the Maumee, Wabash and Ohio Rivers. 

1726. Iroquois by treaty convey their lands in trust to England — Sep- 
tember 14. 

1732. French build a “ fort with loggs ” near the Ohio. 

1744. Treaty of Lancaster. Territory “‘beyond the mountains ” ceded 
to the English — June. 
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1747. Treaty with Ohio Indians at Philadelphia— November 13 

1748. La Galissoniére, governer of Canada, urged France to settle ten 
thousand French peasants on the Ohio Kiver. Virginia colonists form the 
“Ohio Company ” for occupation and settlement of the Ohio Valley, 

1749. Céleron de Bienville asserted French claim to the Ohio country and 
buried at various points certain leaden plates bearing record of the French 
claims. 

1750, Ghio Indians protested against French occupation, England 
granted to the Ohio Company six hundred thousand acres of land. Gist and 
Croghan led a party of English explorers into the Ohio country to assert the 
claim of England. John Pattin, “a Philadelphia trader,” captured by Obio 
Indians. 

1752. Charles Townshend urged the forcible seizure by England of the 
Ohio region. French and Indians attacked the British trading post of Pick- 
awillany (Pickaway or Piqua) captured and destroyed it — June. 

1753. Duquesne, governor of Canada, sent a French expedition of occu- 
pation into the Ohio Valley. Treaty of Logstown — June 13. Indians con- 
firm treaty of Lancaster — June 13. ‘Treaty with Ohio Indians at Carlisle— 
October. Dinwiddie, governor of Virginia, determined upon the forcible 
occupation of Ohio country. Expedition of Washington to St. Pierre at 
Le Beeuf. 

1754. Fort begun at junction of Monongahela and Alleghany by English. 
French repulse English from the fork and build Fort Duquesne — April 17. 
Unsuccessful attempt to retake Fort Duquesne by Washington. Washing- 
ton attacks Jumonville’s party —May. Capitulates at Fort Necessity — 
July. 

1755. Battle of Monongahela. Defeat and death of Braddock — July 9. 
Ohio Indians join-the French. 

1756. War declared between France and England — May. 

1758. Expedition of Post to Indians — August. Ohio Indians ally them- 
selves with the English—October. French evacuate Fort Daquesne— 
November 25. : 

1759. Capture of Quebec — September 13, 

1760. Rogers takes possession of Detroit — November 29. 

1762. Pontiac summoned the western tribes to a war of extermination 
against the English. 

1763. Treaty of Paris cedes to England all Canada and the French pos- 
sessions from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi— February to, Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac. Siege of Detroit— May to July. Indians capture Fort 
Sandusky — May 16, Capture of Fort at Presque Isle by Pontiac — June 
22. King George 11. “proclaimed” the colonial government for the new 
territory — October 7. 

1764. Relief of Detroit by Bradstreet — August. Defeat of the Indians 
at Bushy Run. Relief of Fort Pitt by Bouquet —September 17. Indians 
sue for peace and return captives — November 18. 

1765. Treaty of peace with Indians. = 
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1768, Conference between Indians and Sir William Johnson. Settle- 
ment of houndaries — October 24. 

1774. Connelly seized Pittsburg. The “Dunmore war.” Battle of 
Kanawha— October 10. Dunmore concluded peace with Indians — Novem- 
ber. The “Quebec Lill,” making the Ohio River the southern boundary 
of Canada, introduced in Parliament, 

1776. Indians under Girty attack Fort Henry. Declaration of Indepen- 
dence — July 4. 

1777- Colonel Clarke's mission to Patrick Henry — November 5. 

1778. Capture of Kaskaskia — July 5. 

1779. Hamilton surrendered at Vincennes— February 24. Passage of 
the Virginian Land Laws. 

1780. Two block-houses built on site of Cincinnati — August 1. 

1781. Birth of Mary Heckewelder, the first white child known to have 
been born in Ohio — April 16. 

1782. Massacre of Moravian Indian settlement — March 8. Expedition 
of Crawford against the Sandusky Moravians — May. Defeat and death of 
Crawford — June 5, 

1783. Peace concluded with Great Britain— September 3. General 
Rufus Putnam and brother officers drew up a scheme for a settlement 
northwest of the Ohio. ‘Timothy Pickering urged the exclusion of slavery 
from the Northwest. 
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1784. Virginia ceded all her claims to Northwest ‘Territory — March 1. 
Treaty made with Six Nations — October. 

1785, Treaty made with Indians at Fort McIntosh —January 21. Act 
of Congress to facilitate settlement of lands in the Northwest. 

1786. Treaty with Indians on Wabash at Fort Finney — January 31. 
Meeting at “Bunch of Grapes” tavern in Boston to form the new Ohio 
Company— March 1. Expedition of General Clarke against Pinkanshaws. 

1787. Rufus Putnam, Samue) Parsons and Manassch Cutler made direc- 
tors of the Ohio Company — March. Passage of * Ordinance of 1787” — 
July 13. Constitution of United States adopted — September 17. U, S. 
Government contracted to sell to the Obio Company five millions of western 
land—October 27. Advance guard of pioneers, with boat-builders and 
mechanics left Danvers, Mass. — December. 

1788. Second party of pioneers, with surveyors, left Hartford, Conn. — 
January. The “ Mayflower” left Sumrill's Ferry on the Youghiogheny — 
April 2. First landing of pioneers at Marietta—April 7. John Cleve 
Symines bought from Congress two million acres of land in the Miami 
country. First meeting of agents and directors of Ohio Company west of 
mountains, and naming of Marietta— July 2, Public demonstration and 
ovation — July 4. St, Clair arrived at Fort Harmar — July 9, Lstablished 
civil government in the Northwest — July r5. Erected the County of Wash- 
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ington — July 26. First court held — September 2. Losanteville (afterwards 
Cincinnati), opposite the mouth of Licking River, laid out — A ugust. Land 
of settlers Jed by Stiles arrive near mouth of the Little Miami River— 
November 18. Town of Columbia laid out at Miami River. 

1789. Great flood—January, Treaty with the Six Nations and other 
Indians — January 9. Inauguration of Washington as president — Match 4. 

1790. Fort Washington erected. Hamilton, Knox and St. Clair Counties 
established by the Governor. Expedition of Gamelin to the Wabash 
Indians to conciliate them. First Masonic Lodge of the West established 
at Marietta. 

1791. Expedition of General Harmar against the Indians. French emi- 
grants found Gallipolis. Expedition of St. Clair against the Indians. Defeat 
of St. Clair — November q. 

1792. General Wayne appointed commander-in-chicé. 

1793- U.S. appoint commissioners to treat with the Indians — March 1. 
Conference between Indian chiefs and commissioners—July 15. First 
newspaper of the Northwest appeared at Cincinnati. 

1794. Wayne's campaign against Indians. Indians repulsed by Major 
McMahon —June 30. Indians defeated by General Wayne — August 20. 
Jay's treaty with Engiand signed — November 19. 

1795- North America Land Company formed — February 20. “ Maxwell 
Code” adopted. Connecticut legislature authorized a committee to dispose 
of Connecticut Reserve lands — May. Lands in Connecticut Reserve sold 
to Connecticut Land Company. Treaty of peace made with Indians — 
August 3. Treaty between United States and Spain allowing navigation of 
Mississippi — October 27. Town of Dayton laid out— November 4. 

1796. Governor St. Clair erected Wayne County with seat of justice at 
Detroit. General Massie laid out Chillicothe. Ebenezer Zane opened a 
bridle-path from Wheeling to Limestone, Ky. Cleveland founded — Sep- 
tember. Death of Wayne — December. 

1797-_ John Adams chosen president of the United States — March 4. 
Adams County organized —July ro. Jefferson County organized. 

1798. W. H. Harrison appointed secretary of Northwest Territory. 
Ross County organized with Chillicothe as its seat of justice — August 20. 
Governor St. Clair directed an election of delegates for a territorial assembly 
— October 29. Steubenville settled — September. 

1799. First territorial assembly met in Cincinnati— January 22, Jacob 
Burnet, James Findlay, Henry Vandeburg, Robert Oliver and David Vance 
appointed to legislative council — March 3. Acts passed relating to militia 
Administration of justice and taxation. Act passed by Council, but rejected 
by Assembly authorizing lottery for disposal of lands. Address to the peo- 
ple issued by Assembly. Harrison elected delegate to Congress — October 3. 
Zanesville settled. 

1800. Congress passed an act setting off Indiana Territory. — May 7. 
Chillicothe made the seat of government for Ohio, St. Clair reappointed 
governor. General assembly met at Chillicothe — November 3. Connec 
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licut gives jurisdiction of the Reserve to the United States, and the United 
States yields title of Jand to Connecticut. Trumbull County erected. 

1801. Thomas Jefferson president of the United States— March 4. 
Assembly again met at Cincinnati. Assembly protested against a measure 
modifying State boundaries so as to delay the establishment of a State 
govermnent — December. Worthington sent to Congress to urge the 
establishment of a State government — December. 
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1802. Massie presented a resolution appointing a committee to address 
Congress on the subject of a State government, but resolution was rejected 
—January 4, Act passed by House providing for a census of the territory, 
but Counci) postponed consideration of it. Congress appointed a committee 
to report on the feasibility of forming a State. Congress in accordance with 
report of committee passed a resolution authorizing calling of a convention 
—April 30. Convention met to draw up constitution — November 1. St. 
Clair addressed convention advising postponement of State government— 
November 1. Constitution voted in favor of State government — Novem- 
ber 1. State constitution enacted —November 29. St. Clair deposed by 
Jefferson — December. Charles W. Byrd acting governor — December. 

1803. Act of Congress admitted Ohio to the Union — February 19. 
‘Thomas Worthington and John Smith elected U. S. senators, Newark 
settled, State legislature met at Chillicothe — March 1. Edward Tiffin 
elected governor — March 3. Creation of seven new counties, Gallia, Scioto, 
Geauga, Butler, Warren, Greene and Montgomery. Jeremiah Morrow 
elected to the House of Representatives. 

1804. Ohio University opened at Athens. 

1805. Burr's expedition. Portsmouth settled. Tecumthe stirred up the 
Indians. 

1806, Canton settled. 

1807. Thomas Kirker elected governor — March 4. Edward Tiffin, U. S. 
senator. Mansficld settled. 

1808. Samuel Iuntington, governor — December 12. R. J. Meigs, U.S. 
senator, 

1809. James Madison, president of the United States— March 4. Stan- 
ley Griswold and Alexander Campbell, U. 5. senators. Cleveland made a 
county seat, 

1810, “Sweeping resolutions” passed—January. R. J. Meigs, gov- 
ernor — December 8. Thomas Worthington, U.S. senator. 

1811. attie of ‘Tippecanoe — November 7. 

1812, Three regiments raised by Governor Meigs — April. War with 
England declared — June (8. Expedition of General Tupper— July. Sur 
render of Hull at Detroit — August 16. General Harrison appointed com- 
mander-in-chief — September. First steamboat, the Orleans, descends the 
Ohio — Octuber. Columbus settled, 
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1813. Defeat and capture of Winchester and his army at Frenchtown 
—January 21. Massacre of captives by Indians — January 22. Siege of 
Fort Meigs — February 28. Siege of Fort Stephenson — August r. Battle 
of Lake Erie— September to. Battle of the Thames. Death of Tecumthe 
— October 5. General Harrison clected to Congress. Jeremiah Morrow, 
U. S. senator. 

1814. Othniel Looker, governor — April 14. Cincinnati incorporated. 
Expedition of General Arthur, Thomas Worthington, governor — Decem- 
berg. Peace with England — December 24. Joseph Kerr, U. S. senator. 

1815. Financial distress in Ohio. Reduction of price of government 
lands to $1.25 an acre. Benjamin Ruggles, U.S. senator. 

1816. Columbus made the capital of Ohio. First steamboat built at 
Cincinnati. 

1817. U.S. bank opened at Cincinnati— January 28. James Monroe 
president of the United States — March 4. 
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1817. Resolution proposed in Legislature with reference to making Lake 
Erie and Ohio Canal. United States established a bank at Chillicothe — 
October. Sandusky settled. President Monroe visited Ohio. 

1818. E. A. Brown, governor of Ohio — December 14. 

1819. Tax of $50,000, each, levied by State upon United States banks. 
Banks refuse to pay State tax—September. Banks sustained by U.5. 
Supreme Court. William A. Trimble, U. S. senator. First steamboat 
appears on Lake Erie, Medical College of Ohio opened at Cincinnati. 

1821. Benjamin Ruggles, U.S. senator. Cincinnati College of Medicine 
and Surgery opened. 

1822. Allen Trimble, governor of Ohio — January 7. Jeremiah Morrow, 
governor of Ohio — December 28. E. A. Brown, U. S. senator. 

1825, John Quincy Adams, president — March 4. County tax of one 
half mill levied for the support of common schools. Ohio and Erie Canal 
begun — July 4. Maumee Canal begun. W. HH. Harrison, U. S. senator, 
Akron settled, Lafayette visited Ohio, Kenyon College (Protestant Epis.) 
opened at Gambier. First mayor elected at Marietta. 

1826. Allen Trimble, governor— December 19, Western Reserve 
College opened at Hudson. 

1827. enjamin Ruggles, U. S. senator, 

1828. Jacob Burnet, U. S. senator. Ohio Mechanics Institute estab- 
lished at Cincinnati. 

1829. Andrew Jackson, president— March 4. County school tax 
increased to three fourths of a mill. 

1830. Duncan McArthur, governor— December 15, Thomas Ewing, 
U. S. senator, 

1831. College of teachers organized in Cincinnati. St. Xavier College 
(Roman Catholic) opened at Cincinnati. 
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1832. Great floods. Charter granted to the Cincinnati, Sandusky and 
Cleveland R. R. — June 5. Kobert Lucas, governor — December 7. 

1833. Thomas Morris, U.S. senator. Law School opened at Cincinnati 
College. Oberlin College (Congregational) opened at Oberlin. 

1834. School tax increased to one mil]. Maumee Canal finished. 

1835. Educational Convention held in Columbus — January 13. County 
school tax inereased to one and one half mill. Charter granted to San- 
dusky, Mansfield and Newark R. R.—March 11. Charter granted to 
Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati R. R. — March 14. Marietta College 
established. 

1836. Joseph Vance, governor — December 13. City charter granted to 
Cleveland. 

1837. Martin Van Buren, president— March 4. Samuel Lewis ap- 
pointed State superintendent of common schools— March. William Allen, 
U.S. senator. Prof. W. W. Mather made first geological survey of the 
State. Muskingum College opened at New Concord. 

1838. Wilson Shannon, governor — December 13. Benjamin Tappan, 
U.S. senator. 
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1840. Thomas Corwin, governor — December 16. 

1841, William Henry Harrison, president — March 4, 

1842. Wilson Shannon, governor — December 14, First railroad from 
Cincinnati to Springfield completed —December. William Allen, U. S. 
senator. Cleveland Medical College opened. 

1843. Cornerstone of Cincinnati Observatory laid. 

1844. T. W. Bartly, governor —April 13. Mordecai Bartly, governor 
— December 3. Thomas Corwin, U.S. senator. Cincinnati Historical 
Society organized. 

1845. James K. Polk, president — March 4. War declared with Mex- 
ico—May tr. Reservoir to supply Miami canal constructed in Mercer 
County, Wittenberg College (Evangelical Lutheran) opened at Springficld. 

1846. Wiliam Bebb, governor— December 12. Five volunteer regi- 
ments raised for Mexican War. 

1847, Ohio State Teachers’ Society formed—December. Farmers’ 
College opened at College Hill. 

1848. Peace with Mexico— May 30. Cornerstone of present Ohio 
Mechanics Institute laid at Cincinnati. 

1849. Seabury Ford, governor— January 22. Zachary Taylor, presi- 
dent — March 4. Salmon P, Chase, U. S. senator. Homeopathic Hospital 
College opened at Columbus. 

1850. Reuben Wood, governor — December 12, Thomas Ewing, U.S. 
senator. Columbas and Xenia Railroad opened to Cincinnati. Xenia 
College (Methodist Epis.) opened at Xenia. 

1851. Urbana University (New Church) opened at Urbana. 
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1852. New constitution enacted. Benjamin Wade, U. S. senator. 

1853- Franklin Pierce, president — March 4. Hills passed re-organizing 
common school education, creating State schol commissioner, Board of 
Education, abolition of rate bills, State tax of one half mill yearly in place 
of County tax— March 14. William Medill, governor— July 15. Antioch 
Colege (Unitarian) opened at Vellow Springs. 

1854. George E, Pugh, U.S. senator. Ohio City annexed to Cleveland. 

1856. 5S. P. Chase, governor —January 14. Benjamin F. Wade, U- S- 
senator. Baldwin University (Methodist Epis.) opened at Berea. Ohio 
State and Union Law School opened at Cleveland. 

1857. James Buchanan, president — March 4. 

1859. Execution of John Brown — December 2. 

1860. William Dennison, governor — January 9. Secession of Southern 
States — December. Salmon P. Chase, U.S. senator. 

1861. Abraham Lincoln, president — March 4, War of the Rebellion. 
Lincoln calls for 75,000 volunteers — April 15. Thirteen regiments asked 
from Ohio. Two regiments organized in Columbus— April 18. Bill 
passed appropriating $1,000,0c0 to prepare the State for war — April 15. 
Bill passed declaring property of volunteers free frarn execution for debt 
during term of service. Bill passed authorizing acceptance of ten regi- 
ments beyond requisite amount, and providing $500,c00 to support them. 
McClellan appointed major-general of the northwest forces. McClellan 
lead an expedition against Rebels in West Virginia May. Battle of Rich 
Mountain—June- Rosecrans succeeded McClellan as head of Ohio armies. 
John Sherman, U. 5, senator. 

1862. David A. Tod, governor — January 13. Lincoln called for 
74,000 men from Ohio. Morgan's raid in Kentucky —July. General 
Kirby Smith threatened Cincinnati—September. Ohio State University 
foundedl. 

1863. Battle of Gettysburg—July 3. Morgan’s second raid— July. 
His repulse and capture —July 26. Benjamin F. Wade, U. S. senator. 

1864. John Brough, governor —January 11. Soldiers Monument erected 
at Cincinnati. 

1865. Surrender of Lee at Appomattox—April 9. Assassination of 
Lincoln — April ty. Charles Anderson, governor — August 30. 

1866. T. D. Cox, governor —January 9. John Sherman, U. 5. 
senator. 

1867. Cincinnati suspension bridge opened to the public — January 1. 
Hiram College (Church of the Disciples) opened at Hiram. 

1868, Rutherford B. Hayes, governor —January 13. Allen G, Thur- 
man, U. 5S. senator. 

1869. U.S. Grant, president — March 4. 

1870. Storr’s township, Mount Auburn and Corryville annexed to Cin- 
cinnati— February. University of Wooster (Presbyterian) opened at 
Wooster, Lake View Cemetery opened at Cleveland. 

1871. Tyler Davidson fountain unyciled at Cincinnati — October. 
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1872. FE. F. Noyes, governor—January 8. John Sherman, U. S. 
senator. Completion of the canal around the falls at Louisville. Buchtell 
College (Universalist) opened at Akron. 

1873. Revised Coustitution rejected by the people. Columbia village 
annexed to Cincinnati — February. Cummingsville annexed to Cincinnati 
— March. 

1874. William Allen, governor — January 12. 

1876. Rutherford B. Hayes, governor — January 14. 

1877- ‘T. L. Young, governor— January 2. Rutherford B. Hayes, 
president — March 4. Stanley Matthews, U. 5, senator. 

1878. R. M. Bishop, governor — January 14. George H. Pendleton,. 
U. S. senator. 

1880. Charles Foster, governor—January 14. James A. Garfield, 
U.S. senator. 

1881. James A. Garfield, president — March 4. Assassination of Gar- 
field —July 1. John Sherman, U, S, senator. 

1883. Very high water in the Ohio— December. Ninety-fifth anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Ohio celebrated at Marictta, 

1884. George Hoadley, governor. Henry B. Payne, U. S. senator. 
Cincinnati Riot over proceedings in murder trials— March 28. Strike in 
the Hocking Valley coal region—April. Great flood in Ohio River — 
February. Toledo Manual Training School established. 

1885. Grover Cleveland, president— March 4, John Sherman, U. 5. 
senator. Juseph B. Foraker, governor. The “Dow Law,” taxing the 
liquor traffic, passed. State Board of Health established. 

1888. Centennial Celebration of the first settlement in Ohio at Marietta 
—April 7. Sunday Liquor Law passed. “Tally sheet” trials excited 
much public interest. Centennial celebrations and Expositions — May 
to October. 


Onto has contributed to the direction and development of the United 
States of America three presidents, namely: William Henry Harrison of 
North Bend (1541), Rutherford Lirchard Hayes of Fremont (1877) and 
James Abram Garfield (1851); three presidents of the Senate ( fro fempore), 
namely: Benjamin F. Wade, Allen G. Thurman and John Sherman; one 
speaker of the House of Representatives: John W. Keifer (1881); two 
Chief Justices of the Supreme Court, namely: Salmon P, Chase (1864) and 
Morrison B. Waite (1874); and three Associate Justices, namely: John 
McLean (1829), Noah H. Swayne (1861) and Stanley Matthews (1831). 


“THE ORDINANCE OF 1787.” 


ADOPTED BY THE UNITED STATES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
NORTHWEST OF THE RIVER OHIO, 


This famous document “ordained by the United States in Congress as- 
sembled,” July 13, 1757, plays so important a part in the carly history of 
Ohio, having indeed been esteemed as the “ corner-stone of the Constitution 
of the Northwestern States,” that it is here presented, duly abridged and 
condensed. 

The Ordinance decreed the temporary unity of the territory until a divi- 
sion should be deemed expedient. It ordained the laws of inheritance, the 
appointment of territorial officers, the organization of the General Assembly 
(when there should be five thousand male inhabitants}, the laws for the pre- 
vention of crimes and injuries, the composition and duties of the General 
Assembly, the oaths of fealty to the United States of all territorial officers, 
the election to Congress of a non-voting delegate, and the provision of cer- 
tain fixed and established principles of civil and religious liberty, 

The Ordinance then declared that “ the following articles shall be consid- 
ered as articles of compact between the original States and the people and 
States in said territory, and forever remain unalterable, unless by common 
consent.” 

The “articles of compact ” were six in number and decreed: (t) Religious 
freedom; (2) The right of Aadeas corpus and of trial by jury, proportionate 
representation in the Legislature, admission to bail, immunity from excessive 
fines and cruel punishments, the inviolability of person and property, and 
non-interference with private business; (3) The encouragement of education, 
good faith toward the Indians; {4) Fealty to the United States; (5) The 
division of the territory into states to be admitted into the Union whenever 
any of such states shall have 60,000 free inhabitants ; (6) Personal freedom 
—“there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said 
territory.” 

This brief summary of a highly important national document will it is 
hoped prompt those who first read it here to learn more of a “compact” 
that has long ranked with the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The “ordinance” is now published entire and 
in separate form among the “ Old South Leaflets " edited by Mr. Edwin D- 
Mead of Boston, 
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THE PEOPLES’ COVENANT 


AS EMBODIED IN THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE 
OF OH10. 


THE Constitution of the State of Ohio was the direct outgrowth of the 
famous “ Ordinance of 1787."". It was adopted in 1803, but on the seventeenth 
of June, tSgr, it was supplanted by a new constitution. In 1874 the draft of 
stil] another constitution was submitted to the people but failed to receive 
their approval. The Constitution of the seventecnth of June, tS5§t, there- 
fore still stands as the popularly approved Constitution of the State. The 
Preamble reads: 

WE THE PEOPLE of the State of Ohio, grateful to Almighty God for our 
Freedom, to secure its blessings, and promote our Common Welfare bo 
ESTABLISH THIS CONSTITUTION : 

[The sixteen articles here condensed to the briefest possible limits set 
forth in detail the obligations, duties and desires of the people through their 
constituted officials as follows: ] 

ARTICLE I defines the rights of citizenship and property and is divided into 
twenty sections: t— All men possess the right to freedom and protection of 
property; 2—To the people belongs the power to alter or abolish the gov- 
ernment; 3— The people have always the right of assembling in a peaceable 
manner and of petition; 4— The people have always the right to bear arms; 
standing armies not to be kept up in time of peace; 5 — Trial by jury shail 
remain inviolate; 6— Slavery not allowed; nor involuntary servitude except 
for criminals; 7 — Free exercise of religious profession assured ; no religious 
test as to qualification for office required; public worship and education shall 
be encouraged; 8— The privilege of the writ of Aaéeas corpus shall not be 
suspended except in cases of rebellion or invasion; 9— Excessive bails, 
restrictive fines or cruel punishments shall not be imposed; to— No person 
shall he arrested for grave offenses except by indictment of grand jury and 
such person shall be allowed to appear at court with counsel and to compel 
attendance of witnesses; no person shall be tried twice for the same offence, 
nor be compelled to witness against himself, nor be imprisoned or punished 
except by due process of law; 11—No law shall be passed to restrain or 
abridge the liberty of speech or of the press; 12 — Transportation out of the 
State, corruption of blood or forfeiture of estate shall not be allowed as pun- 
ishment for crime ; 13 — No soldier shall be quartered in any house, except in 
war as prescribed by law; 14 — Persons or their property shall not be searched 
without warrant ; 15— No person shall be imprisoned for debt; 16— Every 
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person shall have free access to the courts; 17— No hereditary privileges 
shall ever be granted by the State; 18—No suspension of laws shall be 
allowed except by general assembly ; 19— Private property shall be invio- 
late and when taken for public use, a just compensation to be assessed by a 
jury shall be made; 20—This cnumeration of rights shall not be con- 
strued to take away or deny others retained by the people. 

ARYVICLE If regulates the legislative power of the State, vested in a Senate 
and House of Representatives. It comprises thirty-two sections and declares 
that the senators and representatives shall be elected biennially for two years 
on the first ‘Tuesday after the first Monday in November, and that they shall 
have resided in their respective districts for the year previous to election, It 
disqualifies actual office-holders and holders of public funds from becoming 
members of the Assembly. It defines the powers of each house, the right 
of punishing and expelling members, and the right of protest; it provides for 
the filling of vacancies and enunciates the privilege to members of free 
speech and immunity from arrest. It states when the proceedings shall be 
made public; provides for the power of adjournment, the reading of bills, the 
pay of officers and members of legislature. [t limits appropriations to two 
years and vests the power of impeachment in the House of Representatives. 
It prohibits the payment of any extra compensation, after service has been 
rendered or without the concurrence of two thirds of the members of the 
Legislature. It limits the power to make new counties or change county 
lines and prevents the Legislature from granting any divorce. 

ARTICLE It deals with the executive and embraces twenty sections: 
1 — Executive department shall consist of a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer and Attorney-General, chosen by the 
electors of the State; 2—The Executive officers shall be elected every 
two years, except the auditor, who shall hold office four years; 3— The 
returns of the elections to be secret until publicly declared by the President of 
Senate; if two or more candidates are equal in votes one of them shall be 
elected by Legislature ; 4— If there is nosession of the Legislature in January 
next after the election the result shall be declared by the Governor; 5— Su- 
preme executive power vested in the Governor; 6— ‘The Governor may 
require written information from any executive officer and shall oversee the 
faithful execution of the laws; 7 — He shall recommend to the Legislature, 
at every session, any measure he shall deem expedient; 5 — He may convene 
extraordinary sessions of the Legislature; 9 — In cases of disagreement be- 
tween the two houses as to time of adjournment, he may adjourn the Legis- 
lature; 10— He shall be Commander of the military and naval forces of the 
State unless they are called into the services of the United States; 11 — He 
shall have the power to grant commutations or pardons for all crimes cx- 
cept in cases of treason or impeachment, to suspend the execution of 
sentence in cases of treason and report the case to the Legislature. When- 
ever exercising the power of commutation or pardon he shall transmit to 
the Legislature his reasons therefor; 12 — He shall keep and use the State 
Seal; 13— All grants and commissions shall be sealed with the State Seal 
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and signed by the Governor; 14— No member of Congress or State officer 
shall execute the ofce of Governor; 15—In case of the disability of Goy- 
ernor, his duties shall devolve on the Licutenant-Governor; 16—The 
Lieutenant-Governur shall be president of the Senate but shall vote only 
when the Senate is equally divided. In case of his absence, the Senate 
shall choose a president pro tempore ; 17 —In case of the disability of the 
Licutenant-Governor, while acting as Governor, the President of the Senate 
shall act as governor until the disability is removed, and in the latter case, 
if the President of the Senate is rendered incapable of performing his 
duties, the Speaker of the House of Representatives shall act as governor; 
18—In case of the vacancy of the office of Auditor, Treasurer, Secretary 
or Attorney-General the Governor shall fill it until a successor is duly 
elected, such successor to hold office for a full term; 19— ‘The above-nen- 
tioned officers shall receive a compensation, fixed hy law and not to be 
changed during their term of office; 20—The officers of the Executive 
Department and of State Institutions shall report before each session to the 
Governor who shall transmit such reports to the Legislature. 

ARTICLE IV treats of the Judicial Department and comprises twenty-one 
sections. It states the courts in which the judicial power is vested; the 
duties and terms of office of the five Judges of the Supreme Court (elected 
by the people); of the number of districts and jurisdiction of the Courts of 
Common Pleas; of the jurisdiction of Circuit and Probate Courts and of the 
duties, election and terms of office of Justices of Peace and Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas; it states that the Governor shall appoint a succes- 
sor to the office of any Judge when such has become vacant, until a successor 
is duly clected; it deals also with the compensation of Judges and allows the 
Assembly, when two thirds of the members concur, to remove Judges, to 
increase or diminish the number of Judges and provides for the election of 
Clerks of Courts and for a commission, appointed by the Governor, with 
the consent of the Senate, which shall undertake and share the business of 
the Supreme Court. 

ARTICLE ¥ deals with the elective franchise in six sections. 1— Every 
male citizen, twenty-one years old, one year a resident of the State, and, 
for the time required by law, of the county, township and ward where he 
resides, is entitled to vote; 2— All elections shall be by ballot; 3— Voters 
are free from arrest while at elections and in going to and coming from the 
same; 4—The Legislature can exclude from voting or from being cligible 
to office any person convicted of crime; 5— No person in the military ser- 
vice of the United States, stationed within the State, shall be considered a 
resident of the State; 6— No insane person can vote. 

ARTICLE VI in two sections states that the funds appropriated for educa- 
tional and religious purposes shall remain inviolate and that the Legislature 
shal] make such provisions in addition as shall secure to the State an efficient 
system of schools without allowing to any religious or other sect any control 
of the school funds. 

ARVICLE V1 in three sections states that the benevolent State Institutions 
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shall he fostered under Legislative regulations, that the directors of the 
penitentiary shall be appointed as the Legislature directs, that the trustees ot 
other institutions shall be appointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate and that the Governor shall fill all vacancies until they can be filled 
in the regular manner. 

ARTICLE VIII treats of the Public Debt and Public Works, It is in thir- 
teen sections and declares that the public debt shall never exceed seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in the aggregate except in cases of inva- 
sion, insurrection or in time of war or to redeem outstanding indebtedness ; 
that the money so raised shall only be applied to the object for which the 
debt was contracted; that the credit of the State shall never be loaned to 
any corporation, nor the State become a stockholder in any corporation, nor 
assume the debts of any town unless such shall have been contracted in de- 
fending the State; that the Legislature can never authorize any county, city 
or town to become interested in any corporation, In case of the indebted- 
ness of the State the article further provides for the creation of a sinking 
fund to pay off such debt; it also provides for a board to superintend the 
Public Works. 

ARTICLE 1X jn five sections provides for the enrollment of the Militia, the 
election of military officers, and the calling forth of the Militia by the Gover- 
nor when necessary. 

ARTICLE X in five sections deals with county and township officers, their 
election, eligibility, term of office, their removal and power of local taxation, 

ARTICLE XI in thirteen sections, provides for the representative apportion- 
ment of the State both for the House of Representatives and Senate, accord- 
ing to the population as given every ten years by the census; it also gives 
the Judicial apportionment of the State. 

ARTICLE x11 deals with taxation and contains six sections. It prohibits 
the Legislature from levying a county or State poll tax and provides for the 
taxing of property and banks in accordance with the law. 

ARTICLE XII in seven sections deals with corporations, their formation, 
the liability of stockholders and the taxation of corporate property. It pro- 
hibits the granting of a right of way unless compensation is made to the 
owner or the authorization of banking associations unless ratified by the 
people; it provides also for the organization of cities and villages. 

ARTICLE xv in three sections provides for the appointment of Commis- 
sioners to reform and simplify the practice and forms used in the administra- 
tion of Justice subject to the direction of the Legislature. 

ARTICLE xv devotes nine sections to designating the city of Columbus as 
the seat of government, to the public printing of the laws, to public receipts 
and expenditures, to the qualifications and oaths requisite for office-holders, 
and to the prohibition of Jiquor licenses, 

ARTICLE XVI in three sections shows how the Constitution may be 
amended. 

THE Constitution is supplemented by a schedule embracing nineteen sec- 
tions. It treats of prior laws, of the clection of Members of Leyislature, State 
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Officers and Judges, of the transfer of suits pending in Courts, of t 
tion of the Constitution by the people, of liquor license, and the apportion 
of the [louse of Representatives. 7 


Done in convention at Cincinnati, the tenth day of March, in the 
ur Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, and of the 
dence of the United States the seventy-fifth. 


SOME BOOKS 


BEARING ON THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE STATE OF OHIO. 


Or general histories of Ohio there are very few; and for the 
middle and later periods of the State’s history the materials are 
not plenty, But of the early period there is an interesting 
abundance of information. he history of the great Ohio 
Valley, in which the white man figured for many years before 
civilization erected its first landmarks, belongs particularly to 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Ohio, but in a special sense to 
the Buckeye State. Of the many books touching upon the dis- 
covery and occupation of the Valley a few only may be cited ; 
while it will not be expedient to catalogue the numerous local 
histories, journals and essays associated with the various towns 
and counties of the State. 


Those who wish to investigate the antiquities of Ohio will find several 
general works like Alexander W. Bradford's “ American Antiquities,” and 
John Delafield's “Inquiry into the Origin of the Antiquities of North 
America”; and there are a number of discussions concerning the Mound- 
builders with reference to remains in various parts of Ohio. 

Francis Parkman's contributions to the history of the West are of the 
utmost importance to the student of Ohio history. La Salle’s arrival in the 
New World, his enterprises and discoveries are picturesquely described in 
“The Discovery of the Great West,” which forms the third part of the 
series entitled “ France and England in North America." Mr. Parkman's 
“Conspiracy of Pontiac” is one of the noblest monuments in our native 
historical literature. John G. Shea has written of “The Discovery and 
Exploration of the Mississippi Valley.” The “Annals of the West,” first 
compiled by James H. Perkins, and revised and enlarged by J. M. Peck, 
takes up the principal events in the history of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys, from the discovery of the Mississippi to the year 1Sso. It basa 
full chronology, and the events are related in chronological order. Nu 
account of the first explorations and early settlements in the Valley are 
more trustworthy and available than Dr. S. P. Hildreth’s “ Pioneer His 
tory,” which gives extracts from many original manuscripts, detailing at 
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particular length the inception and accomplishment of the Ohio Company’s 
enterprise. A companion work on the Ohio pioneers, also published under 
the supervision of the Historical Society of Cincinnati, gives full and accu- 
rate biographies of the first settlers and all who were brought into promi- 
nenceé in connection with the settlement of Marietta and its vicinity, including 
a sketch of Harman Blennerhasset and his wife. In this connection may 
be mentioned the recently published “ Life of Manasseh Cutler,” containing 
a great deal that bears on Dr. Cutler’s significant mission to New York and 
his successful services in behalf of the Northwestern movement, and the 
“St. Clair Papers,” edited by William Ienry Smith. Jacol Burnet, one of 
the early judges of the territory, and a member of the first Legislative 
Council, wrote an admirable volume of “ Notes on the Northwest Terri- 
tory,” which bear particularly upon the settlement of Cincinnati and the 
adjacent parts of the Miami region. An important group of books known 
as the Ohio Valley Historical Series, includes Colonel James Smith’s 
account of his captivity among the Ohio Indians from 1755 to 1759; the 
* Historical Account of Bouquet’s Expedition against the Ohio Indians in 
1764," with a preface by Mr. Parkman; Colone] George Rogers Clark’s 
sketch of his campaign in the Ilinois in 1778-79; C. W. Butterfield’s “ His- 
torical Account of the Expedition Against Sandusky under Colonel William 
Crawford, in 1782”; Colonel John May’s “Two Journeys to the Ohio 
Country in 1788-89"; Josiah Espy’s “ Tour in Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana 
Territory in 1805"; “Two Western Campaigns in the War of 1812,” by 
Samuel Williams; J. McBride’s “ Pioneer Biographies,” in two volumes; 
and © The Leatherwoud God: an Account of the Appearance and Preten- 
sions of J. C. Dylks in Eastern Ohio in 1528,” by R. H. Taneynill.” 
Among books of a general character bearing more or less directly on the 
story of Ohio are T. M. Harris's “Journal of a Tour into the Territory 
Northwest of the Alleghany Mountains”; N, BR. Craig’s “The Olden 
Time,” describing “ Early experiences in the settlement around the head of 
the Ohio”; Mrs. E. F. Ellet’s “ Pioneer Women of the West”; W. J. A. 
Bradford's “Notes on the Northwest”; and James Hall’s “ Romance of 
Western Iistory.” 

Henry Howe’s “ Historical Collections of Ohio,” forming one of the best 
general histories of the State, has recently been revised, extended and 
brought down to the present era. C. Atwater, John S. C, Abbott, and W. 
H. Carpenter and others have written histories of the State, and there are 
many admirable county and town histories, some of them of an exhaustive 
character. 

So great an Indian hunting and fighting ground as the Ohio Valley could 
not fail to fascinate the romancer, and the Indian heroes of the Ohio land 
— Pontiac, Logan, Cornstalk, Brant, Tecumthe — have given many a theme 
to the imaginative writer in verse and in prose. In modern days no poct 
has put more of local feeling into his work than John James Piatt, whose 
“Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley” are not only noble in themselves, 

y s 
but are imbued also with a historjggib tlgypce: 
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Adams, John Quincy, on the Michigan 
boundary dispute, 210. 

Adventure Galley, first name of pioneer 
boat, 92. 

Alderman, E, R., 273. 

American Union Lodge, 297. 

Andastes, obliterated by Lrequois, 1, 

Andrews, Israel Ward, speaks of Marict 
College, 201; 297. 

Andrews, President, of Kenyon College, 
227- 

Anti-Slavery Society, 213. 

Antioch College, 204, 

Art in Ohio, 287-295. 

“ Artemas Ward,”’ 28, 

Atlantic Monthly, 283. 

‘Backus, Elijah, 223. 

Baltimore and Ohio R. R,, 207. 

Barlow, Joel, represents land speculators at 
Paris, 112. 

Bancroft, George, on ordinance of 1737, 89. 

Beard, James H.,, 292. 

Beard, Wm. H., 292. 

Belpre, first offshont of Marietta, 159. 

Big Bottom, massacre at, 129. 

“ Black Laws,” wiped from the statute-book, 
222. 

Blennerhasset, Harman, 160 ; his association 
with Burr’s scheme, 162-164 

Blennerhasset, Mrs., 162. 

Boone, Daniel, i» Kentucky forests, 69; 
Indian captivity in Ohio, 69. 

Boundary dispute, 209. 

‘Bouquet, Colonel, at Fort Pitt, 59; at Bushy 
_ Run, 625 expedition into Ohie country, 66, 


Maj-Gen., expedition against Fort 
5Ne, 47-53. 
Bradstreet, General, Indian expedition 


under, 65. 
Bragg, Gen., threatens O., 242-244. 
Brant, Mohawk chief, 22; leads a war con- 
racy, 122-134. 
Brant, young, secks to marry Louisa St. 
— Clair, 322, 
British traders, warned by French, 33- 


Brooks, Caroline S., 29s. 

Brough, John, elected Gov., 242. 

Brown, Jobn, crusade against slavery, 218. 
Lrown, Owen, 214, 

Bryant, William C., 265. 

Buell, Gen, defeats Bragg, 244; 251. 


| Burnside, Gen. arrests Vallandingham, 240. 


Buckeye, origin of name, 95. 

Bunch of Grapes Tavern, meeting at, 87. 

Burnett, Jacob, 140, 

Burr, Aaron, visits Blennerhasset, 161; his 
Mexican expedition, 162-164, 

Campus Martius, built, o9. 

Canada, entered by Cartier, 20; surrendered 
to England by France, s6. 

Canals, necessity for, agg; their construc. 


_ Hon begun, 1965 opening of, 197; made 


by the Mound builders, 197. 

Carter, Major Lorenzo, 151; at the hanging 
of O'Mic, 175. 

Cartier, Jacques, first voyage to Canada, 20. 

Captain Jack, 49, 

Captivity among Indians, 66. 

Cavelier, Robert (see La Salle), 

Cayuga Creck, 2 

Centennial celebration, 297. 

Champlain, fights the Mohawks, 20, 

Champlain, Lake, 29. 

Charles t., charter to Connecticut, 29, 

Chartiers Creek, 32. 

Chase, Salmon P., and Liberty Party, 2225 
draws bill abolishing ‘* black Jaws," 222; 
sent to the senate, 2245 elected Governor, 
223; Secretary of State, 251, 

Cherokees, 37. 

Chicago, fort at, 30; massacre al, r70. 

Chillicothe, surveyed by Massie, 135; Legis- 
Jature meets at, 152: Legeslature leaves, 
155; State Convention meets at, 156. 

Christan Delawares, 74°79. 

Cincinnati, site bought by Denman, ros; 
laid out by Ludlow, 105: selected as a 
military station, tog; Harmar's army 
leaves, 125; Wayne's army lraves, 1325 
after Wayne's victory, 136-140; ip r8rg, 
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184; early manufacturers, 184; builds 
steamboats, 185-196; alarmed at the atti- 
tude of Kentucky, 234; martial law pro- 
claimed, 243; during Morgan's raid, 244- 
245; after the war, 255, 258-262; suspen- 
sion bridge, 258; present position, 262 ; 
music and art, 286-288 

Civil Government established in Northwest, 
99; hundredth anniversary celebrated, 293. 

Cincinnati Sanitary Commission, 23%. 

Clay, Henry, practising law at Cleveland, 
188 ; views of slavery, 215, 

Cleveland Grays, 226. 

Cleveland, laid out, 150; carly life at, 150- 
rgz; after war of 1812, 174-176; to-day, 
262-264. 

Cleveland, Genera! Moses, agent of Con- 
necticut Land Company, 39- 

Clinton, DeWitt, in Ohio (note), 196. 

Coal product, 267. 

*€Coal Oil Johnny,’’ 268. 

Coffin, Levi, President of Underground 
Railroad, 217, 

Cole, Thomas, 280. 

College of Music, 287. 

Columbus, settled 186-187; occupied as the 
capital, 188; early growth, 187-189; 
threatened by a Government removal, 183; 
after the completion of the canal, 20%; 
acquires a ‘‘ feeder’? to the canal, 220; at 
outbreak of war, 227; Morgan confined at, 
249; today, 264-265, 

Columbus Videttes, 220. 

Columbus and Xenia Railroad, 210. 

Commercial Gazette, 279. 

Comly, James M., 253. 

Congress treats with Indians at Ft. McIntosh, 
77; orders surveys, 773 appropriates 
bounty lands, 80; deals with Dr. Cutler, 
87-q1; gives Jand to Gallipolis settlers, 
119; forbids intercourse with France and 
England, 167, 

Conneaut, settled, 148; Solomon Spaulding 
at, 176. 

Connecticnt, claims in Ohio Valley, 29: 
cedes territory to U. S., 7f5 reserves a 
tract, 76; forms a Land Company, 15¢; 
cedes to U. S, jurisdiction over Western 
Reserve, 130; 300. 

Connally, Doctor, 
Indians, 69- 

Continental certificates, used by Ohio Com- 
pany, 47. 

Contrecceur, 49. 

Cornstalk, Shawanee chief, 70. 


instigates murder of 
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Corwin Thomas, 299. 

Cowdery, Oliver, 178. 

Cox, Kenyan, 295. 

Crawford, Colonel, 68. 

Crogan, Geo., among the Wyandots, 32; 
makes a tour of the Ohio country, 67-63; 
at Ft. Stephenson, 172. 

Cromwell's Head Tavern, meeting at, gr. 

Crown Point, 30. 

Custer, Gen., 251. 

Cutler, Judge Ephriam, attitude toward 
slavery, 1575 Services to the State, 202, 
Cutler, Dr. Manasceh, starts for New York, 
87; his character, 87; before Congress, 
88-91; at Marietta, 100; ridiculed in the 

East, 102. 

Cuyahoga, harbor of, 149. 

Dana, Charles G., 299. 

Dane, Nathan, draws draft of ordinance of 
1787, 88. 

Danvers, Mass., first party leaves there for 
Ohio, gt. 

Dayton, General Jonathan, buys Jand from 
Symmes, 135. 

Dayton, surveyed by Ludlow, 135; at the 
time of Vallandingham’s arrest, 240. 

Dayton Transcript, 283. 

Dayton Light Guards, 22. 

De Bieuville, Céloron, plants leaden plates, 
33- 

De Casson, 22, 

Delawares, subdued by Troquois, 19; com- 
munities, 32; harass the border, 57, 

Denman, Matthias, buys land at the site of 
Cincinnati, 103. 

Dennison, Governor, distrusted and criti- 
cised, 228; treats with Kentucky, 233; 
urges McClellan to enter Virginia, 236; 
291. 

Denison University, 203. 

Depew, Chauncey M., 205; 299. 

Detroit, fort at, 30; treaty at, 65; seat of 
Wayne County, 145. 

Devoll, Judge Gilbert, ¢8. 

Dinwiddie, Governor, his message to the 
French, 38; takes steps to oppose French, 
4. 

Doughty, Major John, builds Fort Harmar, 
77- 

Drake, Dr. Daniel, (note) 95. 

Drunkenness among settlers, 1S0-181, 

Duer, Colonel, leads speculation in Western 
land, 113. 

Dunmore, Lord, his war against O. Indians, 
72. 
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Duquesne, Fort, Braddock'’s expedition 
against, 47-53; abandoned by French, 55. 

Du Shattar, Joseph, 149. 

Eagle Tavern at Columbus, 264, 

Education, early promotion of, 199-204; 
modern system, 276-277. 

Elkins, 5S. B., 299. 

Eliot, a trader, 70. 

English, in America, 29; claim continent 
to the Pacific, 2g; on the Ohio, a0; a3 
described by the French, 59; alliance with 
Indians during Revolution, 73~74;  alli- 
ance with Brant, 122-134; in war of r&r>, 
170-173- 

Eric, Lake, Iroquois on lower shore, 21; 
sailed by the Griffin, 27 5 battle of, r72. 

Eries, obliterated by Iroquois, 16. 

Ewing, General, Theodore, 299. 

" Falling exercise,” at early revivals, 183. 

Farming, early, 189-195; development, 2:7, 

Farmer's Castle, 212. 

Filson, John, 105. 

Findlay, Jas., t4o. 

Findlay, development of, 274. 

Finney, Jerry, 221. 

Five Nations (see Iroquois}. 

First white child born north of the Ohio, 74, 

First newspaper, 278. 

First printer, 278. 

Foraker, Governor, 297. 

Forbes, Gen. captures Ft. Duquesne, 55. 

Fort Necessity, 44 

Fort Washington, Harmar's forces leave, 123. 

Foster, Marion, 295. 

Fourth of July, first celebrated in North- 
west, 93. 

Franklin College, 203. 

Franklin, Dr., aed Braddock, 48. 

Franklinton, suggested for State capital, 186. 

French, and Troquois, 20; reach the west 
by northern routes, 21; claim territory in 
the West, 28; take possession of the val- 
ley, 30; attack British trading posts, 34; 
influence over Indians, 37; capture the 
Fork, 42; French and English in the 
Valley, 28-56. 

French Creek, 30; 
to, 35741. 

“French Grant,” 119. 

Frenchtown, defeat of, r7e. 

French war, opened by Washington, 42-47 4 
ended, 56. 

Frontenac, Gov., 24. 

Frontenac, Fort, 24; wrecked by Bradstreet, 
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Washington's journey 
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Fry, Joshua, 42, 

Fulierton, A. J., 283. 

Fugitive Slave Act, 223. 

Gage, General, 65. 

Galinée, 22. 

Galley, built by Ohio Company, 78, 

Gallipolis, settlement of, rrr-re9. 

Garfield, James A., on the tow-path, 193; 
commissioned as Colonel, 226; 2515 grave 
of, 23; meeting with Ward, 291; oration 
at Washington, 295. 

Gazette, Cincinnati, on Valandingham's de- 
feat, 242. 

German Flats, treaty at, 63. 

Germans in Ohio, 298, 

German newspaper, 248. 

Giddings, Joshua R., in the House of Rep., 
223. 

Girty, Simon, in British pay, 73; 
Tndians, 129. 

Gas, natural, 272-274. 

Gist, Christopher, journey in Ohio country, 
32-333 accompanies Washington, 3h. 

Gower, Fort, 70. 

Grant, U.S., at battle of Shiloh, 2375 in 
Mexican War (note) 255 295. 

Greeley, Horace, 283. 

Greenville, treaty of, 134. 

Griffin, built and sailed on Lake Erie, 27. 

Gnadenhiitten, Moravian village, 72. 

Hale, Edward Everett, 293. 

Hali-King, 43. 

Hamilton, Alex., honored in the name of 
Hamilton County, 137; killed by Burr, 162, 

Hamilton County, formed, 147. 

Hamilton Intelligencer, 283. 

Harmar, Fort, built by Major Doughty, 77; 
pioneers land opposite, 78. 

Harmar, General, sends troops to Miami 
settlements, coy; campaign against the 
Indians, 125-129. 

Harper's Weekly, 295- 

Hartford, Conn, second Ohio party leaves, 
92- 

Harris, Mary, seen by Gist, 33. 

Harrison, William Henry, selected as dele- 
gate to Congress, 143; made Gov. of 
Indiana Territory. 158. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., 25; 295-29. 

Hay, John, 286. 

Hcckewelder, Moravian Missionary, 74; 
returns to Guadenhiitien, r30. 

Hennepin, Friar, boards the Griffin, 27. 

Henry, Fort, 74. 

Heaton, Jacob, aids fugitive slaves, 215, 


leads 


wn 
to 
w 


Hines, Captain T. Henry, with Morgan, 
249. 

Hiram Institute, recruits from, 226. 

* Holy Laugh,” at early revivals, 133, 

Hoadley, George, in Cincinnati, 262. 

Hobson, General, pursues Morgan, 247. 

Hoar, Senator, 297. 

Hooker, General, and the shooting of 
Thomas Martin, 253-255. 

Howeils, William D., 283-284. 

Hudson, David, 215. 

Hull, William, Governor of Michigan Ter- 
ritory, placed in command of military 
forces, 160; cowardly surrender at Detroit, 
370; tried for treason, 471, 

Hunting grounds set apart for Wyandots 
and Delawares, 77- 

Hutchins, Thomas, 77, 95, 

Huron, Lake, entered by the Griffin, 27. 

Indians, waditions as to origin (note), 14; 
relations with the French, 2e-28: loss of 
confidence in French, §4; during the 
Prench war, 543 express fealty to English, 
58; after French war, ¢8; led by Pontiac, 
Go-65; granted a dominion, 655 treatment 
of captives, 66-67; their lands taken by 
squatters, 68; irritated by settlers, 69; 
during Revolution, 73-76; in Indian War 
of 1790-1705, t£O~434. 

“Tndian side"? of the Ohio, 77- 

Indiana Territory formed, 158. 

Troqueis, ia the Valley, 155 their despotism, 
r3-r%; form their league, 20; battle with 
Champlain, 29; trade with the Dutch, 215 
make peace with the French, 21; make 
grants to the English, 31; begin to luse 
power in the West, e290. 

James t., charter to Virginia, 29. 

Jay, John, 145. 

Jefferson, President, removes St, Clair, 157. 

“ Terks,” the, at early revivals, 183. 

Jones, T. D , 280. 

Jobnson, Colonel, ¢73- 

Johnson, Sir William, a3; meets Indians, 
65; influences Troquois, 65; treaty at 
German Flats. 68; calls a Congress at 
Fort Stanwix, 68, 

Johnson, William, contests slave suit in 
Kentucky courts, 222. 

Jolict, Louis, meets La Salle, 23; discovers 
the Mississippi, 24. 

Jones, T. D., 292. 

Judge, 295. 

Jumonville, 43. 

Kenton, Simon 299, 
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Kentucky, first Legislature, 73; doubts as to 
loyalty of, 90; represented in Harmar’s 
army, 1259; Kentucky volunteers serve 
under St, Clairand Wayne, 130-134; forces 
under Harrison in Canada, 173; slavery 
in, 215. 

Kenyon College, 203. 

Key, Judge, a commissioner to Kentucky, 
234 

Kingsbury, James, 1s0. 

Kirtland, Mermons at, +78. 

La Chine, La Salle settles at, 22. 

La Galissoniére, Gov., 33. 

Lake, Henry, partner of Solomon Spauld- 
ing, t77- 

Lake cities, after opening of canals and 
railroads, 208. 

Lancaster, Pa,, treaty at, 34. 

La Salle, comes to New World, 22; settles 
at LaChine, 22; discovera the Ohio, 24; 
sails in the Griffin, 27; discovers outlet of 
Mississippi, 28; murdered by his men, 28; 

Toast victim of the war, 253-2553 

Latter Day Saints,” organized by Joe 
Smith, 178. 

Lawman, Jasper, 295. 

Lau-le-wa-si-kan, ‘the Prophet,” 167. 

Leaden plates of the French, 132. 

Le Roeuf, Fort, 30; Washington's journey 
to, 35-41. 

Lee, Thomas, 31. 

Legislature, first meets at Cincinnati, rgo- 
1437 meets at Chillicothe, 252; removes to 
Cineinnatl, 195; established at Columbus, 
188; votes a million for defense, 225- 

lewis, General, at Scioto villages, 7o. 

Lincoln, Abraham, calis Chase to his 
cabinet, 224; calls fof troops, 224; and 
ILooker. 

Locke, D. R., “ Petroleum V. Nasby, 280. 

Logan, Mingo chief, 76-77. 

Logstown, 36. 

Longworth, Joseph, 287. 

Longworth, Nicholas, 288. 

Loring, Geo, B., 298. 

Losanteville, name first given to site of Cin- 
cinnati, 195, 

Luce, Easign, selects Cincinnati as miliary 
station, 109. 

Ludlow, Colonel Israel, lays out Cincinnati, 
10s; lays out Dayton, 135. 

Lutheran Seminary, 203. 

Mackinaw, Fort at, 30. 

Magoffin, Governor, his response to Lin- 
coln’s call, 234. 
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Mails, early passage of, 138-139. 

Manchester, laid out by Massie, 135. 

Manufacturers, early, 184-785; develop- 
ment, 210, 

“ Manuscript found,” written by Spaulding, 
#76; used by Joe Smith, 177. 

Massachusetts, cedes territory in Ohio, 76; 


300. 

Mari¢ Antoinette, honored in name of Mari- 
etta, 98. 

Marietta, founded by pioneers, 73; named, 
y8; famine al, 119; small-pox at, tro: 
boat-building at, 163 : revives boat building, 
186; encourages education, 200-201; cen- 
tennial celebration, 296; present position, 
296-297. 

Manietra Register, 278. 

Marietta College, 201; 297. 

Marriage, first at Marietta, c2. 

Marquette at the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi, 24. 

Martin, Thomas, killing of, 253- 

Masonic Lodge, 297. 

Massacre of Moravians, 75-76. 

Massic, Nathaniel, surveys faod in Scioto 
county, 134-135; surveys Chillicothe, 135. 

Maumee Indians (see Miami). 

Maxwell, Wm., first Ohio printer, 278. 

* Maxwell Code,"’ 278, 

May Festivals, 286. 

Mayflower, built at Sumrili’s Ferry, 92: 
Jands at the Muskingum, 78. 

McClellan, and the senior generalship, 223; 
urged to enter Virginia, 236; leads army 
into Va., 236; 251. 

MeMillan, Judge, 37. 

McCook, General, 25 } 295. 

McDowell, General, 25. 

McDonald, Wilson, 292. 

Meigs, Fort, 171. 

Meigs, Return Jonathan, 97. 

Meigs, Return Jonathan, Jr., carries mes- 
sage to French Governor, 125; action as 
Governor, 170. 

Mexico, Burr's proposed invasion of, 162-154. 

| Miami Indians, 19. 

Miami University, established, 202. 

Michigan, Lake, entered by the Griffin, 27. 

Michigan (State) included in Wayne Co., 

1463 territory formed, 159; boundary dis: 

pute, 209-220. 

Miller, Colonel, 171, 

porns 

“Missionaries, French, 22-23; Moravian, 743 


early, 182, S82. 
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Mississippi, discovered by Joliet, 24; called 
Ohio by Lrequais (note), 24; La Salle finds 
outlet of, 28, 

Mitchell, General, 25. 

Moravian Indians, attacked by Wyandots, 
74; massacred by whites, 95*76; in Cuya- 
hoga, 149. 

Morgan, John, first raid, 242; second raid, 
244-249; escape from Columbes, 249. 

Mound-builders, 12-15; relics at Marietta, 
97; their canals, 

Mounds and ancient works, 13, 14. 

Morris, Gouverneur, 196. 

Mormons in Ohio, 178-181, 

Mosler, Henry, 292. 

Murat, Halsted, 279. 

Music in Ohio, 286, 287. 

Muskingum Academy, established, 209; de- 
volops into Martetta College, zor, 

Muskingum College, established, 203. 

Muskingum, Fort Harmar built upon, 77; 
pioncers land at, 78, 

Nast, Theodore, 295. 

Neutral Indians obliterated by Iroquois, 16. 

New Connecticut, rgo, 

New Englanders settle Ohio, 78- 

New England, its influence upon Ohio, ino, 

New France, 27. 

New Hampshire, 30. 

New Orleans, first steamboat on the Ohio, 
185. 

Newspapers, first, 273; German, 298. 

New York Tribune, 283. 

New Vork, Virginia appeals to, 4r: cedes 
territory in Chio, 76; her service to Ohia, 
ifr 

Niagara, 30; 64, 

Nicholas, George Ward, 287. 

Nicholas, Maria Longworth, 288. 

North Bend, settled by Symmes, 106, 

Northwest Territory, settlement of begun, 
78; St. Clair establishes civil government 
in, 99 

Mherlin College, 203. 

Ohio Seciety, 24%. 

Ohio Mechanics Tusticnte, 258, 

Ohin City, united to Cleveland, 262. 

Ohio Company, first call issued, 86; first 
meeting west of Alleghanies, 9%} pam- 
phiets of, 102; appropriates money for 
schaols, 200. 

Ohio Gazette, 273. 

Ohin Land Company (Virginia), 323 begins 
trading-house, yo; begins a fort, 42 

Ohio River, cacries the mvading Troquois, 
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15; names given by French and Indians 
(note) 24; French plant leaden plates upon, 
33: ‘ Indian side" of, 77- 

Ohio (State), first settlement of, 785 civil 
government established, gg: admitted to 
the Union as a State, 158; third State in 
the Union, zo7: attitude toward slavery, 
212-224; in the war, 275; resources, 266- 
2753 present status among the States, 274, 
2757 centennial, 296-299. 

Ohio State Journal, 283. 

Ohio State University, 264. 

Ohio University, established at Athens, 201. 

Ohio Valley, Indian battle ground, 15; 
Washington interested in, &5. 

Oil, discovery of, 267. 

Oliver, Robert, r49. 

O’Mic, hanging of, 179, 176. 

Opper, Frederick, 295. 

Ordinance of 1787, 88, 89. 

Oniawas, 19. 

Quabouskigov, Ohio River so called {note}, 
za 

Pacific, passage to, 24, 22. 

Paine, Edward, 1s0; sent to Legislature, 152. 

Palmer, Randell, aids fugitive slaves, 217. 

Patterson, Colone] Rebert, 105. 

Peace Democrats, 239. 

Pearsale, A. P., 280, 

Pennsylvania, slow in responding to calls of 
Virginia, 425 represented in Harmar's 
army, 125- 

Perry, Commodore Oliver, in battle of Lake 
Eric, 172. 

Peters, Bernard, 297. 

Petition of Revolutionary officers, 8t, 82- 

Petroleum V. Nasby,"* 28. 

Philanthropist appears in Cincinnali, 243. 

Phillips, John D., 297. 

Piatt, John James, quoted, 239; 283; 

Pilgerruh, “‘ Pilgrim's Rest,” established by 
Moravians, 149. 

Pioneers, land at Marietta, 74; character of, 
Re. 

Piper, Captain, 95. 

Pitt, Fort, 55, @2- 

Pirrsburg. key to the West, 42. 

Plymouth, 29. 

Political parties, Liberty Party, 222; States 
Rights men, 223; Democrats and Whigs 
unite against “' black laws"; Peace Dem- 
ocrals, 230. 

Pontiac, his confederacy, 60-65; met by 
Croghan (note) 67. 

Population, 211; 265. 


INDEX. 


Post, Charles Frederick, treats with the 
Indians, 54. 

Pottawattomies, 20. 

Powers, Hiram, 289, 

Powell, W. H., aga. 

Preachers, carly, 181-183. 

Presbyterian seminary, 203. 

Printer, first, 278. 

Probasco, Henry, 287. 

© Prophet,” the, 167, 

Puck, 295. 

Putnam, David, first instructor of Muskin- 
gum Academy, 200, 

Putnam, Douglass, 297. 

Putnam, Genera) [srael, 66. 

Putnam, General Rufus (note), 65; forwards 
petition of Revolutionary officers, 81; 
leads expedition to the West, 80; 85; aide 
Gallipolis settlers, 1155 asks reinforcements 
for Fort Harmar, 129. 

Quakers, adverse to war, 41, 

Quehee, 40. 

Railroads, first, 207, 

Read, Theodore Buchanan, 295, 

Rebellion, Ohio's response to Lincoln’s call, 
225; Legislature votes money, 225: first 
regiments organized, 226; attitude of Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, 232. 

Reid, Whitelaw, 280; 299. 

Rehgion, carly movements, 183-184. 

Revivals in Obio and Kentucky, 183. 

Revolution, first echoes of, 73; English and 
Indian alliance, 73, 74- 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 21. 

Richmond, College at, 203. 

Rogers, Major, bo. 

Rogers, W. A., 295- 

Rosecrans, General, 251. 

Sandusky, 30} Croghan at, 67; Moravians 
carried to, 74; commerce, 208, 

Schenck, General, 25- 

Schools, common, provisions of Congress, 
202; passage of State common school law. 
203. 

Scioto company, 114. 

Scioto River. Shawanees encamped upon, 33- 

Scioto Gazette, 279. 

Scott, General Charles, 130. 

Senccas, direct La Salle to Ohio River, 22; 
chiefs met by Washington, 36: sue for 
peace, 4. 

Sentinel of the Northwestern Territory, 278. 

Shackleford, General, Morgan surrenders ta, 
249. 

Shawanees, subdued by Iroquois, 19; on the 


INDEX. 


Ohio and in Miami Valley, 33; sue for 
peace, 65; in Great Kanawha battle, 70, 

Shelby, General, 173. 

Shiloh, battle of, 237. 

Sherman, General, 2505; 295; 299. 

Sheridan, Genera!, 25; 295. 

Sheridan, General, 251 ; 295. 

Shingiss, chief of Delawares, 37. 

Shirley, General, $4 

Slavery, effort to secure moditication of laws 
concerning, 456; im ordinances before 
Congress, $8; a5 regarded in Ohno, 212- 
224; ‘Underground Railroad,” 216-214; 
in Kentucky and Virginia, 213. 

Sloane, John, 218. 

Smith, General Kirby, 240, 

Smith, Joe, builds the ‘' Book of Mormon," 
177, 173; flies to Missouri, rSr. 

Soldiers and Society of Northern Ohio, 238. 

Sontag, W. L., 292. 

South, the, aids passage of Ordinance, 89; 
propitiated by a clause, gr; attitude of 
West Virginia and Kentucky towards, 232. 

Spaulding, Solomon, writes the “ Manu- 
seript Found,” 176, 177. 

Springer, Rueben G,, 286. 

Sproat, Colonel Ebenezer, 96. 

Standard Ol Company, 263. 

Stanton, Secretary of War, 25. 

Stanwix, Fort, 638. 

State Government, discussed by carly Legis- 
lature, tg0) established, 158. 

St. Clair, Arthur, promised Governership of 
Northwest ‘Territory, gi: establishes gav- 
ernment in Northwest, 99; sends message 
to British Governor, 125; given command 
of army, 129; his expedition against the 
Indians, 130, 1313 unpopularity, 144; 

_ removed by Jefferson, 157. 

St. Clair, Louisa, ezs. 

Steamboats, first on Ohio, 185; on the Lakes, 

_ 208. 

-Steedman, General, 25. 

‘Stillman, Wyllys, 278. 


Stiles, Major Benj., buys land on Little 


Miami, 104; founds Columbia, 105. 

Stiles, Job, ros. 

‘St. Pierre, General, receives Washington, 38. 

St. Sulpice, priest of, 22. 

St. Xavier College, 203. 

‘Surveyors, in Northwest Territory, 77. 

Sumrill’s Ferry, at. 

Swayne, General Wager, 299. 

‘Symmes, John Cleve, buys land fram Con- 
gress, 104; plans a great city, to4; sells 
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land to Stiles, 14; sells land to General 
Dayton, 135, 

Tecumthe, forms a war confederacy, 167- 
tho; death of, 273. 

Thomas, General, 245. 

‘Thomas, Theodore, 286. 

Tiffin, Edward, first Governur of Ohio, 158 

Tippecanoe, batile of, 169. 

Toledo, present position, 263-264. 

Toledo Blade, 220. 

Toledo, completes the first sailroad, 207, 

““Puledo War," 209. 

Tonty, Henry, builds the Griffin, 27. 

Townships, marked out by Surveyors, 77 

Town system of Ohio, i905 compared with 
that of New England and of the Sou:h 
(note), tgo 

Travel, early, in the West, 139, 140 

Treaty of Greenville, 134; with Great Brit- 
ain, 1453 at Marietta, 120, 

‘Trumball County formed, rs2. 

Tucker, J. Randolph, 247. 

‘Tupper, General Benj., unites with Putnam 
in Ohio scheme, 35. 

‘Tuscaroras, 20. 

Tyler Davidson Fountain, 287. 

Underground Railroad, 215-222. 

Vallandingham, C. L., against Inyal move- 
ment of the North, 226; arrested, 240: 
tried, 2go-241; defeated in contest for 
Govenor, 241-242. 

Van Braam, 44. 

Vance, David, 140. 

Vanderburg, Henry, 140. 

Varnum, General, gg. 

Venango River, 30. 

Venango, Indian town, 37. 

Vermont, 289; 300, 

Virginia, claims in Ohio Valley, 29; orga- 
nizes Ohio Land Company, 31; sends 
Washington to the French, 34; acknow!- 
edges Washingian’s service, 41; cedes 
land in Ohio to U, S., 76; enters her 
Ohio Reserve, 134; slavery in, ars. 

Virginia, West, at the outbreak of the War, 
235-236; entered by Ohio, troops, 236% 
sets up provisional government, 237 ; 

Wade, Benj. F., 251. 

Wabash, Ohio so-called (note), 24. 

Waite, Chief Justice, 295. 

Wallace. General Lew, takes military com- 
mand at Cincinnati, 243 

Woaleurt, W. W., 292. 

War, of tS12, t70-173- 

War of the Rebellion, 225. 
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Ward, John Q. A., 2805 20-208; 295. Western Spy, 279. = 
Ward, Edgar M., 295, Western Reserve College, established, 203. 
Washington, Augustine, 32. Wheeling, settled, 69. 


Washington County, Ohio, organized, 99. 

Washington, Fort, at Cincinnati, 125. 

Washington, George, volunteers to carry 
protest to the French, a4, journey to Le 
Bueof, 33-415 commands a regiment sent 
against the French, 42: opens French war, 
42-475 with Rraddock, 47-535 interest in 
Western lands, 68, 85: sympathy with 
claims'of Revolutionary officers, $2. 

Washington, Lawrence, az. 

Wayne County, organized, r4s. 

Wayne, Mad Anthony," leads army against 
Indians, 132-134; death of, r45. 

Webber, T. C., 295. 

Webster, on the ordinance of 1787, 89. 

Wesleyan University, 204. 

Western Intelligencer, 279, 

Western Reserve School of Design for 
Women, 288. 

Western Reserve of Connecticut, 76; first 
settled, 147-152. 
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Whipple, Commodore Abraham, 163. 

White Woman Creek, 33. 

Witt, Jobn Henry, 295. 

Williamson, Colonel, 76. 

Willich, General, 253. 

Wittenburg College, 204. : 

Woolson, Constance Fenimore, 286, 

Worthington, Thomas, goes to Congress 1 to 
urge establishment of State Government, 
155. 

Women’s Work in the War crisis, 23%. 

Wright, Elizur, 218. 

Wyandots, 19; in Great Kanawha battle, 
7°; attack Christian Delawares, 74.00 

Wyant, A. S., 292. 
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Wyllys, Major, 126. ae 

Young, Erigham, joins ‘Latter Day 
Saints,”" 178. 

Zane, Elizabeth, heroism of, 74. 7 


Zeisherger, leader of Moravians, Jays out 


Goschen, 149. 
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THE STORY OF THE STATES 
EDITED BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS 


THE Story of Ohio marks the second issue in 
the proposed series of graphic narrations descrip- 
tive of the rise and development of the several 
States of the American Union. No existing vol- 
ume occupies precisely the same field. The book 
is at once picture, text-book and story, and the pub- 
lishers indulge the hope that it will receive from the 
public the popular recognition and approval that 
so interesting a sketch of a great commonwealth 
would seem to warrant. 

Great care is being exercised in the selection of 
writers for the series and the expressions of pop- 
ular and critical approval of the plan adopted are 
gratefully acknowledged by the publishers. 

This second volume will be speedily followed by 
two others already in press, namely : 

The Story of Louisiana by Maurice Thompson. 

The Story of Vermont by John L. Heaton. 

Among the other volumes secured for the series, 
several of which are already well toward comple- 
tion, are: 


The Story of California. ‘ , . By Noan Brooks 
The Story of Massachusetts. : . By Epwakp Everett Hace 


THE STORY OF THE STATES. 


The Story of Virginia 

The Story of Connecticut 
The Story of Missouri 
The Story of Texas . 

The Story or Maryland 
‘The Story of Delaware 
The Story of Colorado 
The Story of Kentucky 
The Story of The District at Conambia 
The Story of Oregon 

The Story of Maine . 

The Story of Pennsylvania 
The Story of Kansas 

The Story of Florida 

The Story of Alabama 
The Story of Tennessee 
The Story of Arkansas 


The stories will be issued at the uniform net 
subscription price of $1.50 per volume. 
ments of additions to the series will be made in 
Inquiries respecting — the 
series may be addressed to the publishers, 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 


succeeding volumes. 


By Marion HARLAND 

By SipNey Luska 

By Jessie BRENTON FREMONT 
By K. S. NapAL 

By Joun R. Corvetr 

Ly OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
By Cuaries M, SKINNER 
By Emma M, CONNELLY 

By EDMUND ALTON 

By Marcarer E. SAnGsrrr 
By ALMON GUNNISON 

By OLIVE RISLEY SEWARD 
By Wits J. Angor 

By 8. G. W. BENJAMIN 
By ANNIE SAWYER Downs. 

By Laura C. HoLtoway : 
By Ocrave THANET 


Announce- 


An Instant Success 
The Story of New York 


by Evbripce S, Brooks 


AuTHO OF “HISTORIC boys," HISTORIC GtRis,” “IN Letsiee’s Times,” 
“THE STORY OF THR AMERICAN INDIAN,” RTC, 


This initial volume in the proposed series to be known under 
the general title of the “Story of the States" has proved so 
marked a success as to demonstrate at once the need of the 
series it inaugurates and the seasonableness of what is really 
the first popular story of the rise and progress of the Empire 
State. 

Every American should read this book. [t is not dull his- 
tory. It is story based on historic facts. “With all the 
fascinations of a story,” says the Journal of Education, * it sull 
remains loyal to historic facts and the patriotic spirit.” 


One vol. Svo, fully illustrated. $1.50. D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“A valuable contribution to picturesque history,”’ — Boston Advertiser. 

“Vivid, picturceque and entertaining.” —Minneafsolis Tribune, 

_ “To one familiar with the history of New York State this book will be exceedingly refresh- 
ing and interesting. Mr. Brooks is an entertaining writer and his Stary of New York will be 
read with avidity. He is no novice in histore writing. “Chis book will add to bis reputation 
and will find its way into thousands of private hbrares."" = Ute Press. 

“ Admirable, terse, breezy, vernacular, entertaining and ingenious.”’ — Brooklyn Ties. 

“Try method and style are to be welcomed as orginal and new to American histories and 

are to be commended strongly for the study and skill with which they are employed, 
It is particularly adapted to the business spirit that now controis American effort, and con: 
tributes to healthful encouragement of it. . - . A fascinating interest, as well as au iutel- 
ligent understanding, is secured without any abatement in any of its periods, ae feferent ter? 
at times ts as controlling as that which ts enjoyed in the nowl . , ‘The series will 
occupy a unique and high place among American histories in literary power aud agreeable 
instruction." — Basten Glabe. 

“There is not a slow page in the book.”’ — Christian at Work, 

“Mr. Brooks hasalready amply proved his skill as a writer of historical books. His style 
is lucid, and he has in an eminent degree the faculty of selecting and presenting facts in a 
fashion to itterest the imagination as well as to mstract the mind, Inthe present volume the 
human clement, the effect of character upon surroundings and of surroundings upon character, 
the piecturesqne features of colonial live, the important landmarks in State growth have been so 
combined and worded into a consistent and often amusing narrative that one forgets ad tries 
whether he is reading dry history or pleasant remance," — Christian Uuton. 

© One of the most noticeable features of the bouk is the absence of the dullness which neces- 
sarily attends 4 minute description of the formation and growth of a State, for Mr. Brooks has 
skipped all this aud catching the spirit of the times has given page after page of historic 
events and not one dull oae."!— Leviston Journal, 

“Tris ta be hoped that the example here set by the editor of the series, of treating his sub- 
ject ina thoroughly weconventioual manner will be followed hy the writers who are to come 
afterhim. . . . Listead of a dry collection of incidents and dates he has given usa book 
full of life and movement, in which the past is made ta live again by the intreduction af the 
spirtt of the present. Mr. Brooks has a pecelierly airractive style and his Look will be of 


¢ greatest service to the general reader." — Boston Transcript. 


THE STORY OF NEIW YORK— PRESS NOTICES, 


“The book is of immense value to al] readers, Tt supplies a want felt by many in these 
days of a volume written bya first-class writer in attractive siyle, giving a succinct history of 
the State for which it is named. Mr. Brooks has the rare faculty of making what would be 
clvy tacts cheery and full of life, so that while you are storing up information, at the same time 
you are reading what is as entrancing as a good romance.” — &rifish-A merican Citisen. 

* Readers of SY. Vackotas will recall the work of Mr, Brooks in that magazine. He has a 
bright, gossipy style such as will surely interest his readers and draws Is facts from good 
es. — New Mork fines. 

" Av entertaining volume written in the easy, familiar manner characteristic of its author,"? 
— Matt and Express, 


"Loa graphic style Me, Brooks adds a keen perception of what is really interesting and 
worth telling His book will not have fewer readers because it is a history of the people and 
has litle to do with the philosophy of events.'’— Syracuse Standard. 

“The first volume of the happily-conceived series of the Story of the States tells the story 
of the people of the Empire Stare not in the usual dry, historic style, or with microscopic 
detail, but from a standpoint of human interest. The author has caught the spirit of his 
theme admirably. '— PAdadelphic Star. 


“The Story of New York is comprehensive history told in a way to be read by those who 
sometimes find history very dull reading. If itis an earnest of what is to follow the series 
will be highly successful." — Yoledo Blade. 

“A model book in both its context and material make-up.” — Colwmdbus Fournal, 

‘This is an attempt to make history something more thaa a painted panorama, or a stage 
full of bloediess wax figures; to jmboe it with the warn woman interests that fired remote 
times no less than they fire our own and so give usa more vivid impression. . . . Ibis a 
capital way to tell such a stury, and we can scarcely have too many of these popular histories 
always provided they are as reasonably just as well as entertaining as this volume scems to be.” 
— Chicuge Pines. 

“The Story of New York has criginal features that commend it to old as well as young 
readers. Mr. Brooks is well known as the author of * Historic Boys,” the * Story of the 
American Indian," etc., and in this latest book he has done some of his best work." — San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

“A clever picee of workmanship uniting happily vivid pictorial narrative with historical 
accuracy. ‘The interest which centers in things rather than persons is excited and dim events 
are made vital by association with living persons, the plan is unique and in unskilled hands 
would be hazardous. Elaborated by the versatile pen of Mr. Brooks it is successful in the 
highest degiec,"" — Christian Leader. , 

“The Story of New_York is the initial volume of a senes which Mr, Brooks is to edit and 
it would be dificult to find an author better equipped for opening such a series or editing it.’ 
— Detroit Free fress. 


“We cannot speak ton highly of this work. The author has weaved together the romantic 
facts which distinguished our nation before its birth and after that momentous event, The 
style is comprehensive and within the reach of any person, Mr. Brooks deserves praise for 
this valuable buok, The sketches of historical character are concise, and the events that are 
mentioned give to the reader a clear idea of many stirring periods.”’ — Trey Press, 


An absorbing volume."' — Davenport Gazette. _ 

“The author knows how to make history interesting and has produced a book that is in 
dclightful contrast ta the wearisome and disconnected histories commonly written for young 
people ‘The book sets forth in captivating style all the important facts in the history of the 
Empire State.” —/Janrnal of Pedagary. 

“As interesting as a romance.’ — Western Christian Advocate. ae 

“The book is excellently written, full of interest to young and old, and in every Tine incul- 
cates honesty, industry and patriotism, Tis spirit is demucratic in the truest sense pointing 
out the hernism of the common people and the honorableness of labor. [tis more than a 
story; it is full of lessons on the formation of indivitlual character, a lesson too often omitted 
in narrations of clashing atms or political intrigue "'— Paddishing World. 

“Mr. Rrooks has succeeded in investing a history with an interest rarely within reach of a 
reader by his graphic narrative style of recital, and the book will be read by young and old 
alike with the keenest pleasure, [t is an invaluable work." — Boston Commercial. 

“ Judging by the character of the initial volume it seems to us that nativnal history is 
likely to receive A strong impetus toward universal dissemination in the United States by 
ineans nf this Jandable and attractive series. The Story ef New York is essentially a story of 
human interests and Mr. Brooks has kept to the boundaries of New York State history with 
remarkable clearness, cleverness, strength and grace. It is safe to say that his bright and 
picturesque version will find plenty of readers.”'— Seston Times. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN, 


(Of this protomartyr of American Independence the world k i i 

yr of z . mows too little; f 
beatings se Sob peth sy in Oppasinon to F dageapey usurpation and ministerial pie 
i Tights a! © subject, even the pe repulilics i 1 ° 
tardy in rendering appropriate and sufficient howe ee eee Hane Rey 


Frepenick De Pryster 
“That man of the people, the first and only politi i 
New Vor aii be Bee mee vane is ud only political martyr that ever stained the soil of 


CHARL#S Fuyno Horan } 


In Leisler’s Times. 
BY ELBRIDGE S&S. KROOKS. 


This story of the rise and martyrdom of one of the most remarkable char- 
acters in American history and vet one of the least known, most misjudged 
and carelessly estimated of all Americans is told in this volume primarily 
for the entertainment and instruction of young Americans, but it is a stury 


that appeals quite as strongly to the attention and consideration of all lovers 
of their country and all students of American history. 


In its review of Mr. Brooks's “ Story of New York” recentiy published 
the Chicago Times says :— 


“Teas odd that men are so often swayed in their view of the past by the results of the 
passions of the men of the past, while not consciously admitting that they had any passions. 
Thus Captain Jacob Leis'er, of the colonial forces, was the only man in New York, who 
when James u. fled and Willham came in, had the courage, at the desire of the people tu 
seize the government of New York and hold it for King William, refusing to give np te any- 
body till someone should come with King Williany’s commission, And yet, when he cave up 
to that commission, the very men who had opposed him in the Stuart interests found 
him guilty of treason; King William’s governor while drank signed his death waryint, 
and the very first c and representative of " peveranteatt of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” was hanged by British authority. ‘This was one of the most fagrart 
examples of the passions of past days, but until Mr. Brooks began, some years age in bis 
clever romance In Leisler's Times, the study of the facts of those days, the majerity of those 
who had ever heard of Leisier at a) looked upou hin as merely a commonplace turbuient 
malefactor, who seeking 19 agarandize himself in troubled times had met the fate he deserved 
One could wish Mr. Brouks had told his story more fully in this volume devoted to New 
York's story.” 


Of this episode in American history the Sav Francisco Chronel, review- 
ing Mr, Brooks's “ Story of New York " also says:— 


‘The human element that underlies all history is thns breveht out in this volume in strong 
relief, andl many characters fairly familiar to all readers of history are here shown in some- 
what novel lights. ‘Phos Jacob Leisler is represented as a shrewd, far-sceing man, whom 
the partisan malice of the time converted into a traitor and sev! to the gallows, The wuther 
has made a special study of the period of this unfortunate Governor, and the chapter that he 
devotes to Leisler is a remarkably vivid sketch.” 


For a better study of this notable character in American history as well as 
of the times of the people, and of the boys and the girls of Dutch New York 
two hundred years ago, the attention of readers is directed anew to this 
charming character-study of Knickerbocker days “Tn Leisler's Times.” The 
illustrations by W. T. Smedley are capital reproductions of the ald colonial 
life and wavs and are in themselves well worth the price of the volume. 
One vol., 12mo, $1. 50. LD. Loruxer Cu., Boston. 
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